SECTION I 


HE full report of the 

President's Industrial 
Conference is distributed 
to all SURVEY readers as a 
supplement to this issue 


The STORY of the SURVEY itself 1s set down in response to a number of re- 
quests. The story 1s perhaps better told in three closely packed pages of names 
_ —the Roster of Cooperating Subscribers to Survey Associates for the first six 
months of the current publishing year. You are invited to join this fellowship. 
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The STORY of the SURVEY | 


N some of our libraries, museums a thickest history 

books are to be found reproductions of the earliest maps 

of the New World. ‘These were our first surveys—be- 

fore the time of Hendrick Hudson or Miles Standish or 
Captain John Smith—these chartings of the early Spanish and 
Italian navigators of the Western Sea. They drew the four winds 
with bursting cheeks in the four 
corners and did not fail to pic- 
ture their own caravels poking 
their noses along the capes and 
bays of the coastal regions. The 
hinterland they left to conjecture 
and to those who came after. 

The ship on the cover of this is- 
sue, which we have used for ten 
‘years, and more, as the craft-mark 
of the Survey is taken from one 
of the oldest of these maps as a 
symbol of exploration in the New 
World. The quaint title line of 
the SuRVEY, itself was borrowed 
for us, letter by letter, from the 
same ancient craftsman by an 
artist-exile in the Berkshire hills 
whose brief and ardent youth was 
itself a sacrifice to the all too thrift- 
‘less scheme of life With which we 
have webbed a continent. 

In our day, the physical mass 
of the mainland is known of all 
men, but as much can not be said of its social and industrial 
reaches. Scrutiny and exploration, if carried on with courage 
and genuineness, may make for fresh understanding and help to 
unroll the scroll of a new century as the navigators unrolled 
the scroll of theirs. 

Survey Associates, in a small way, is such an enterprise 
of organized discovery in which upwards of fifteen hundred 
Americans cooperate. Their common work is a work bred 
of the times. The people have spread out over the wide ex- 
panse of the continent which the navigators discovered and 
have conquered it. Revolutions in transportation and indus- 
try have more and more set the current into eddies, called 
cities, and in the span of less than fifty years a third of the 
people have come to live in these cities. A stream of new- 
comers of all races, bringing a mixture of creeds and cus- 
toms, have swept in from a thousand sources. The hundred 
workers in the factory have become the type instead of the 
household working singly on a farm. 

In such a period of change and adjustment, the common 
welfare is more than a smug phrase. It is compact of definite 
things. A southern hill boy comes down into a mill town 
and is woven into human shoddy. An old time New Eng- 
land jail herds the city truant in the same pen with vice- 
eaten rounders and he becomes their peer. Shifting, seasonal 
and impersonal employments cut a thousand ties of neighborly 
association and settled men rail at the temper of the foot- 
loose, migratory labor of the Western lumber camps and har- 
vests. The hatters’ shakes or the bends or the sweatshop 
cough robs the erstwhile peasant family of its bread-winner, 
or the city sanatorium tries to mend an American country 
girl broken by the night work of the Easter rush. When 
these things and their kin go on in numbers other than the ex- 
ception; when science, dragging but “slowly, slowly” yet 
outstrips by decades the common application of its gains; when 
enterprisers of one generation, thrown up by the very processes 
of a rapidly developing country to positions of power over 
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their fellows, fail to conserve Mite and to spread widel t 
doors of opportunity for all, then there are needs to be € 
plored and met if the inheritance of the American people § 
to endure. 

But in such a period, also, our industrial centers becom t 
new frontier—with the gleam and promise of adventura’ 
pioneering. A great state lifts t 
standards of its labor camps tok 
new level, making for robust pyre 
perity among its crop gatheres 
A hospital turns its laboratory 
and wards and visiting service im 
a leaven for better living. T] 
civic forces of a city lay a fram 
work for ampler community lii 
Unions and employers, in an i 
dustry hitherto given over toi 
ternecine strife, unite to create¢ 
fabric of trade organization whi« 
may ultimately match the gent 
for self-government which we ha 
cherished in civil affairs. He 
we have harbingerings of growin 
things, like the drifting branchi 
that heartened the Great Navig; 
tor. They tell that we are st: 
at the threshold of a_half-di 
covered country lifting before ~ 
new altitudes for life, liberty a 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Close to human need then, but hard by the work of ti 
builders, lies the chosen field of the Survey. “To get at tit 
facts of social conditions and to get those facts before peop 
in ways that will count,’ was the pithy commission of th 
National Publication Committee out of which grew Surve 
Associates, Inc. 


A Bit of History 7 


Various earlier ventures entered into its development as : 
journal of constructive philanthropy. There was Lend 

Hand founded in 1886 by Edward Everett Hale, author « 
The Man Without a Country. There was the Charities R! 
view which bore the imprint of such editors as John H. Fis 
ley, Frederick Howard Wines, the prison reformer, and Pax 
Leicester Ford. Other publications were merged with thes 
and two in particular drew both inspiration and momentum 
from contemporaneous movements which have given huma: 
contact and practical carrying power to the social impulse. 

Charities was founded in 1901 by the New York Charit 
Organization Society. ‘The old time charity gave the dol 
that was asked. It was asked again. The new had come ti 
hunt out the underlying need—in one case, and a hundreo 
and a thousand, and from this wider knowledge learned é 
to causes; and acted on them. ‘Thus the president of the Nev 
York society, Robert W. deForest, served as chairman of th 
State Tenement House Commission appointed by Theodor 
Roosevelt, and later served as the first commissioner of ft 
first municipal tenement house department in the Unite 
States. ‘Thus, also, Edward T. Devine, secretary of the Ne 
York society and editor of Charities, served as organizin 
secretary in founding the National Child Labor Committe 
and the National Tuberculosis Association. 

The Commons was launched by Prof. Graham Taylat 
warden of the Chicago neighborhood house of that name, t 
give expression to the democratic gospel of the settlemen 
movement in civic and industrial affairs and more, to wha 
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j 
bs Addams has called the longing of each generation for “a 
assurance as to the value and charm of life.” 


The Spread of National Movements 


HE leaders in both contributed to the projection of that 
j/oup of social movements which have become a characteris- 
ic of American life and which are molding legislative, ad- 
#jinistrative and voluntary effort in state and nation. ‘Ten 
tars ago they numbered scarcely half their present muster. 
4 wenty years ago, only pioneer organizations were in the field. 
| In its growth, the SURVEY responded to this development; 
Jie Charity Organization Society of New York, which had 
come the steward of the merged publications, first appoint- 
Hg in 1905 a National Publication Committee, and then in 
$912, launching the periodical as a cooperative undertaking, 
Sader the membership corporation law of New York, and 
yirowing it open to all readers who contributed to its work. 
from 49 in 1906 the roster has grown until today there are 
500 names on the rolls; perhaps the largest venture in co- 
Speration in the publishing field. ‘Their roster is only part 
if the story—the story of a heaped-up measure of time and 
rvice contributed by such officers as Frank Tucker, who for 
i decade of constructive growth served as treasurer; such vol- 
inteer contributing editors as Miss Addams and Mrs. Kelley, 
alexander Johnson, Jacob A. Riis and Samuel June Bar- 
fows. ‘Lhe list of those who have given time, work and manu- 
(rripts is as long again as the membership roll. 

| Chronicling, as it did, these rapidly expanding social move- 
fients, the editors of the SuRvEy (Charities and the Com- 
fons as it was then called) endeavored to visualize them in 
jie national capital. This was in 1905-06. The Washington 
honument has a stone from every state in the Union. ‘The 
jivic neglect which the District of Columbia has had to dis- 
indge had come from the same quarries; for Congress is the 
jommon council of the district, and year after year, it had 
idministered defeat to measures to restrict child labor and 
Sywer an excessive infant mortality; to require compulsory 
ilucation for Washington children at the hands of the same 
futhority which built school-houses for the Tagalogs; and 
!9 raze alley shacks, fairly under the eaves of the White House, 
hich, in the words of two western senators, were not fit for 
sow stables. “Iwo thousand copies of our issue, Next Door 
yo Congress, were distributed in Washington itself (not neg- 
ecting the desks in the two chambers), and thousands of let- 
ers went out over the signatures of the publication committee 
ID newspapers, civic leagues, tuberculosis associations, women’s 
ilubs, charity organization societies, and the like, stimulating 
mem to bring pressure on their representatives in support of 
‘ae group of Washington citizens who had borne the brunt 
lf local reform. A bill for the condemnation of unsanitary 
q : L: 5 

iwellings, which had hung fire for nine years, was passed. 
President Roosevelt appointed a Homes Commission and new 
mpulse was given to the District movement for a child labor 
oH and compulsory education. 


The Pittsburgh Survey 


ue duplication of the project in a type industrial city was next 
mtered upon. ‘The result was the Pittsburgh Survey, a close 
ange investigation of life and labor of the wage-earning 
opulation of the great American steel district. In this, pub- 
ic spirited Pittsburghers cooperated as well as leaders in social, 
‘ivic, sanitary, industrial and educational undertakings through- 
yut the country. The Russell Sage Foundation, just organ- 
zed, financed the field work and published our findings in 
ix volumes. The plan was to pool the social craftsmanship 
if twenty cities in one, and the undertaking was the pioneer 
if its kind. Its distinction lay in bringing the factors studied 
lown to units of individual fortune—whether it was the 
tudy, case by case, of the economic and human burden of en- 
lemic typhoid in six city blocks, or of the families of 500 men 
vho went down to their death in industry in Allegheny county 
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in a single year—the first intensive study of the industrial acci- 
dent problem in the United States. Its distinction lay, also, 
in carrying on parallel investigations covering a wide range 
of problems so that their interrelations could be seen and grap- 
pled with. And its distinction lay, further, in combining the 
technique of research with the graphic methods of journal- 
ism in text, photographs, maps, charts and exhibits. ‘There 
was the census at one pole, yellow journalism at the other, we 
used to say, and we were on the high seas between. 

The Pittsburgh Survey did not escape hot anger in more 
than one quarter for its impersonal but searching exposition, 
but the revolution in safety engineering instituted by the 
United States Steel Corporation, the spread of the workmen’s 
compensation system, and of one-day-of-rest-in-seven, local 
movements for the organization of charity, city planning, sani- 
tary reform and the recasting of an antiquated school system, 
all felt the constructive impact of our findings. “The method 
employed laid hold of the public imagination, and the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation created a Bureau of Surveys and Ex- 
hibits which has given skilled direction to its spread. A dozen 
national organizations cooperated in a survey of Lincoln’s 
Home Town (Springfield, Ill.). Some hundreds of com- 
munity surveys of varying scope have been carried out on 
local initiative; and large scale surveys of special subject fields 
(such as education in Cleveland) have contributed to social 
engineering. Within the last year, surveys on the American 
model have been executed in the capital of the oldest independ- 
ent nation (Pekin) and in that of one of the-youngest repub- 
lics (Prague). 

Our Procedure for Staff Investigations 
Tue PitrspuRGH SURVEY gave the magazine that conducted 
it, its name; more, it confirmed us in our technique of research 
which we have applied in many controversial situations; not the 
least of them in the industrial field. 

The strike of the Calumet and Hecla miners in 1913 was 
a case in point. Here was an industrial conflict in a region 
where there had not been a labor dispute in 40 years, but 
where, because the shafts had been sunk in what was wilder- 
ness, the mining corporations had come to dominate for bet- 
ter or worse the towns they had developed. A member of the 
staff spent several weeks in the Calumet region; he inter- 
viewed miners and mine bosses and citizens, trade union lead- 
ers and company officials. The first draft of his findings was 
submitted to all parties in dispute; their criticisms were 
weighed; facts checked up at sources, and the article pub- 
lished. An incident was a telegram from a high official just 
as We went to press frankly confirming a point hitherto roundly 
disputed as to the company ownership of church sites. The 
article was denounced by a few absentee investors; not less 
roundly by a mine labor paper; but we had confidential 
letters from mine superintendents, from union leaders and 
from responsible public officials inthe mining towns telling 
us that our evidence stood, that our report was the fairest and 
most incisive portrayal of the facts of the strike and the causes 
that provoked it. 

Paterson, Lawrence, Westmoreland—there has scarcely 
been an industrial conflict of major importance in the last ten 
years in which we have not essayed the difficult task of break- 
ing through the tangle of conflicting rumor with a sure footed 
search for evidence. Our largest single undertaking of the 
sort was the study under the Cabot Fund by John A. Fitch 
of conditions of labor in the steel industry—work which 
engrossed a year’s time and took him to Bethlehem and Lacka- 
wanna, Youngstown, Gary, South Chicago, Granite City and 
Pueblo. His report on the steel mills and coal mines in 
the West was submitted in first draft to the leaders of the 
United Mine Workers, state officials and the chairman of the 
board of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. From the 
latter’s office it brought a prompt threat of legal proceedings 
should we venture to publish. We published. That was in 1912 
and within 18 months Colorado was aflame with industrial 
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war over the very issues which we laid bare and which had gone 
neglected. Mr. Fitch’s keen analysis of the year-long strike 
and the questions of absentee capitalism involved is remem- 
bered by old Survey readers. One of the lighter incidents 
of the President’s first industrial conference of 1919 was the 
address of the younger Rockefeller in which he took his posi- 
tion, as against the extreme stand of Judge Gary, in support 
of some ef the principles of industrial representation we had 
put in terms of Colorado wage-earners 7 years before,—while 
there came rounds of applause from labor men in attendance 
who throughout those years had been damning him. We em- 


THE COMMON FOOTING OF 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES 


Seb Associates invites membership, seeks and accepts 
contributions to its educational work in the same way that 
a city club would invite membership, that a college or museum 
would seek or accept contributions—namely, to carry out cer- 
tain well-defined functions. These functions may be grouped 
in the following categories: 
A. As an even-handed chronicle of events and happenings. 
B. As a pooling place for social experience, experiment, 
practice; and as a forum for the discussion of issues 
within our field by those who come at them from 
various angles. 
C. As an investigator and interpreter, of social evidence. 


ployed the same methods in our steel strike number last fall 
when the inhibitions of one, two and even three decades were 
broken through by workers in the mill towns, when the seven- 
day week, the twelve-hour day, the suppression of collective 
bargaining and civil liberties emerged as the issues of an in- 
dustrial struggle which will not permanently down until the 
basic steel industry responds to an enlightened labor policy. 
And again, our findings have not been successfully disputed 
in any quarter. 


Social Invention in Industry 


But while we apply the Survey’s technique unflinchingly to 
areas of conflict, our sustained work lies in following, month 
by month, the less spectacular undertakings by employers, labor 
organizers, industrial experts and managers which in one 
plant after another, one district after another, one industry 
after another, are applying American ingenuity and creative 
skill to the fabrication of schemes of industrial relations and 
trade government which will make at once for security for 
the producers and enhanced production for the community. 

In 1911 we carried out a quick rounded survey of the so- 
cial, civic and industrial factors entering into the new indus- 
trial center of the South,—the Birmingham district. It won 
for us the gay promise of hanging, should we ever come back 
that way, from a testy gentleman with a penchant for appro- 
priating city streets for his slag piles; but our field work in 
typical mining villages led to an investigation of every mining 
property in the state by the Alabama Coal Operators Associa- 
tion at the hands of the same sanitary engineer who had volun- 
teered the work for us, work which in turn led to such prompt 
action that before our report was through the press we had ma- 
terial for a stirring postscript of things underway and already 
accomplished. 

The procedure is one which we stand ready to apply in 
every subject field covered by the SurvEY—an intention 
limited only by all too slender resources but one which never 
is allowed to remain long dormant by the opportunities for 
urgent and constructive work which press in on every hand. 
Satellite Cities, a portrayal by Graham Romeyn Taylor of 
the industrial suburbs that rim our big centers, was the result 
of one such piece of staff work, ranging from Pullman, the 
employer’s utopia of the 90’s to the tri-cities that face St. 
Louis from across the river, to Gary rising by fiat out of the 
sand dunes, the Schmidlapp experiment in Cincinnati and 
type communities in the East and South. Our Slavic Fellow 
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Citizens, by Prof. Emily Greene Balch remains, as whe 
first published in our pages as the gift of the author, tl 
standard inductive study of a great immigrant group in th 
country, marked at once by its grasp of underlying motiy; 
tions and its charm as a piece of writing. Last year m 
largest single piece of work was a country-wide inquiry | 
Winthrop D. Lane, in which we had at once the cooperatia 
of the War Department and the National Civil Liberti 
Bureau, into the conditions under which federal prisoners hay 
been kept in federal and state institutions. In Septembe 
we published his findings as to the evil lot of many of ti 
county jails of Kansas, findings which had not only gone es 
for criticism and rebuttal before publication, but had been px 
also in advance of publication, as a leverage for reform, in th 
hands of the governor of Kansas, of various state boards an 
progressive editors. Characteristically one county newspape 
which repudiated them from beginning to end was within tt 
month (a Kansas board of inquiry having amply confirme 
the charges against a jail where prisoners were sickened : 
well as confined), head over heels in a local campaign for 
new house of detention. ; 


Through cordial relations with other agencies, public an 
private, we are able to present promptly the results of invest 
gations carried on on a scale quite beyond the means of Surye 
Associates itself. } 


While this element of research enters in as one of th 
major factors in the Survey's working scheme, it woul 
throw our work entirely out of perspective not to stre: 
equally the journalistic factor which balances it. qi 

Here in steering the SURVEY’s course, we have sought to cox 
sider how best we might complement rather than overlap tk 
work of other publications,—how, also short of sacrificing tha 
“come hither” without which we could not get a hearing fé 
anything, we might carry material which otherwise would gs 
little or no hearing at all. 


The Survey—and the Editorial Weeklies 


First, although perhaps most recent in order of time, should f 
noted the renaissance of the weekly journal of opinion—tr 
New Republic, the rejuvenated Nation, and now Harvey 
Weekly, the Review, and the Freeman. ‘They are in a sense: 
militant development of the editorial columns of the dailies at! 
time when the press has been in a parlous state in the matter « 
forthright leadership. The SuRVEy is a development rather * 
the news columns of the dailies—straight reporting and cleas 
cut presentations of facts and of interpretations close to tl 
facts, in what we call our Paragraphs of the Common We 
fare; supplemented by brief opportune signed articles, st 
or contributed as gifts to the mutual enterprise. Thi 
serve as tidings for men and women, in small communities ar 
large the country over, up to their elbows in work for the ges 
eral weal. 


The Survey—and the Technical Press 


SECOND, should be noted, the rise of a growing company ° 
specialized periodicals in these very fields—the Americ, 
City, the Modern Hospital, the Playground Magazine, t 
Family, the Municipal Journal, Mental Hygiene, Industri 
Hygiene—to name but a representative few. With these m 
be reckoned also propaganda journals, the rapidly lengthenin 
book-lists on social subjects of the commercial publishen 
reports and bulletins of public departments and nation) 
agencies, often cast in periodical form, volume publications ‘ 
foundations and the rapid spread of pamphleteering. 

There is evident need and opportunity for a pooling pla 
for this flow of reading matter quite beyond the intake of tli 
individual reader. Moreover books, pamphlets and techni 
press tend to bring out material, like the animals of the ar 
each after his kind. A lawyer does not read a medical journ 
a visiting housekeeper, a journal of criminology. Yet t 
spheres of social concern are not so many fenced off plot 
The alert school man or neighborhood worker wants to ke 
abreast—with an economy of time—of the advances in recr 
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n and racial relations; the employment manager, with gains 
») vocational education, sickness insurance and psychiatry. 

4 The field of the Survey, then, lies midway between the 
yineral periodicals and the technical journals. The Survey 
jjes not attempt to function narrowly for any one branch of 
rial endeavor; rather it draws on fifty specialized periodicals 
month; on a hundred annual conferences; on a thousand 
‘@oks a year. It taps original sources. It digests the results 
6} scores of large scale investigations, public and private. It 
“tkes up common factors entering into the work of employers, 
Jwyers, educators and ministers as well as social workers and 
Sencies of all sorts; it interprets them to each other, and to 
fe outlying lay public whose interest and backing are essential 
‘such work. 


hi 
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fublication field, there has been a costly reaction in another 
irection—the dropping out from the staffs of the monthlies 
that remarkable group of writers who, first under the 
Gadership of S. S. McClure and later in 2 dozen editorial 
Sfices, fairly revolutionized magazine journalism. They 
iit new standards for the investment of time and energy which 
4 is justifiable to make in a piece of manuscript that takes up 
) more room than a facile story, but mayhap will overturn a 
Htrupt political machine, re-shape public modes of thought, 
ir bring in some belated reform. ‘The subsequent degeneracy 
if this method at other hands, the circulation tobogganing 
‘ad mad rush in a dozen offices to find something to counter 
‘ie semi-salacious appeal of one group of periodicals, the 
‘bsorption of public interest in ‘‘ war-stuff,’”’ and the recent 
se in the cost of magazine manufacture, have all led to one 
sult. Today this high-calibred service to public knowledge 
‘nd understanding must largely be done, if at all, as free- 
nce work; and it brings less than what is paid for short-story 
jyriting. 

' Here, then, is justification for our espousal of that pro- 
jedure of journalistic research which has been outlined earlier 
ind at length. 


Events! Experience! Evidence 


BY A process of differentiation, we now have the working 
icheme of the Survey before us,—its straight reporting, its ex- 
icting editorial task of digest and handling material from 
briginal sources; its field investigations ; events, experience, evi- 
ence. The three functions can be combined in staff operations 
which alternate close desk work with refreshing outside con- 
acts. 

Space does not permit a resume of the varied applications of 
his working scheme running over a period of years—how, to 
hame a few examples, the editors were instrumental in inittat- 
ing and forwarding the campaign for the creation of the U. S. 
Commission on Industrial Relations as an inquiry beyond the 
ale of private endeavor; how through the organization of a 
ield department we were instrumental in breaking ground for 
the expansion of the charity organization movement; how dur- 
ng the war we were fortunate in establishing a foreign service 
lepartment to serve not only as an observation post of Amer- 
can work overseas, but as a new link between socially minded 
folk in all nations; how, on the armistice, we brought together 
1 demobilization conference, public officials and the executives 
9f fifty social agencies for a first-facing of the responsibilities 
sf the transition period; how through special gifts, we have 
‘ndeavored to transcribe reconstruction developments here and 
n Great Britain. 

Close to the every-day work of the Survey in subscription 
fice and editorial rooms is the fact that, to paraphrase the 
ine at the top of a well-known newspaper, it is more than a 
weekly journal. It is an organization. The printed columns, 
he inky stencil trays, the lengthening membership roster come 
from no rubbing of a magic lamp. ‘They come of an everyday 
srind of work plus the quickening fellowship of a growing 
company of men and women, North, South, East and West. 


baggage ” which is the justification for its existence. 
of reporting, digest and investigation is of a sort which only 
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On the Pacific Coast 5 


Our most striking gain in this direction kas been 3,000 miles 
afield. Three Survey Round Tables,—in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego,—meet at intervals to canvass out- 
standing California experiments and accomplishments which 


THE SURVEY’S PUBLICATION 
SCHEME 


The SuRVEY casts its material in 52 issues a year, com- 
prising: 

Weekly news columns and brief opportune articles which 
are time-savers. 

Fortnightly departments which enable the reader with a 
minimum of effort to keep abreast of experience, organiza- 
tion and practice in six great spheres of social concern: 

CIVICS 
HEALTH 
INDUSTRY 
FAMILY WELFARE 
CRIME AND CONDUCT 
EDUCATION AND CHILD WELFARE 

Monthly “ magazine numbers ” which in graphic text, charts 
and photographs interpret the first-hand results of investiga- 
tion, exhibit the structure of our social and industrial prob- 
lems, and give play to the vision of our most constructive 
craftsmen in human needs and relationships. 


should be interpreted in the Survey, and to designate prob- 
lems upon which Californians want to know of experience in 
other parts of the country. This arrangement resulted in turn 
in the appointment of a regional editorial representative, Prof. 
Edward Krehbiel, of Leland Stanford University, in raising 
an initial budget and in carrying forward plans for doubling 
our membership and circulation in the state. 

It is an experiment in relating the SuRVEY organically to 
social movements on the Pacific Coast. The members of the 
Round Tables are leaders in social, civic, industrial and charit- 
able activities in their communities. The outcome may offer a 
practical technique for carrying forward similar developments 
in the Northwest and other parts of the country. 


The Survey as a Mutual Enterprise 


Survey ASSOCIATES is a membership corporation organized 
after the manner of many city clubs, social and educational 
institutions. Membership is open to contributors of $10 or 
more a year and this money is ‘applied to exacting editorial 


work, journalistic research and circulation promotion beyond 


the limits of business receipts. In fulfilling its purpose, the 
SURVEY necessarily carries a great amount of ‘ educational 
Its work 


a very large circulation could support out of profits. Its well- 


seasoned procedure is like laboratory work—expensive; but 
justifiable in the same way that laboratory work is justifiable. 
Our experience of the last ten years goes to show that work 
of this calibre can win support in the same way that a col- 
lege or an institution for scientific research wins it. 


The most consistent support to Survey Associates has been 


that of the Russell Sage Foundation which for ten years has 
made us an annual grant. 
years’ time and then the Survey will stand or fall on its 


This is to be discontinued in two 


own legs as a cooperative venture. The largest personal gift 


ever administered by the SURVEY was one of $12,000 to make 


possible our Reconstruction Numbers—a gift practically 


matched the same year by the total of $10 cooperating sub- 
scriptions; for our consistent procedure has been in the direc- 


tion of spreading out the base of support as at once our most 


stable and democratic foundation. 


The editorial instinct of the Survey is to build up its 
pages inductively from the experience and work of living men 
and women and to sink its roots as an organization deep in 
the same soil. Pau U. KELtoce. 
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COOPERATING SUBSCRIPTIONS: “the maken base of Survey Associates 
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HE whole venture is indebted to the 885 members of Survey 
Associates whose names are listed on these two pages for pledge 
or opportune remittance ef their $10 cooperating subscriptions dur- 
ing the first five and one-half months of the fiscal and publishing 


year. 


goal for 1919-20 is 1500. 
Survey Associates invites you to join this fellowship. 
tance of a $10 cooperating subscription makes you eligible for election 
as a voting member of this adventure in cooperative journalism—a 
sharer in its service to the social work and movements of our time. 
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Aberthaw Construction Co. 

Achelis, Fritz 

Acheson, M. W., Jr. 

Ackerman, I, L, 

Addams, Miss Jane 

Addition, Miss Henrietta S. 

Agnew, George B. 

Ainslie, Miss Maude 

Alexander, Miss Mary Louise 

Allen, Chas. Dexter 

Alling, Miss Elizabeth O. 

Almy, Frederic 

Altschul, C. 

Altschul, Miss Hilda 

American Rolling Mill Oo. 

Ames, Mrs. James Barr 

Anderson, Judge George W. 

Anthony, Prof. Alfred Williams 

Anthony, Miss Julia B. 

Archer, Mrs, Joseph 

Arnold, Miss Sarah Louise 

Arnstein, Lee 

Associated Charities of Mem- 
phis, Tenn, i 

Athey, Mrs. 0, N. 

Austin, Louis W. 

Ayer, Mrs. Harold 
Anonymous \ 
Anonymous \ 
Anonymous 

Anonymous 


B 


Baerwald, Mrs. Pau 
Baker, Judge Harvey H. (In 
Memoriam.) 
Baker, Ray Stannard 
Baldwin, Mrs. Harry A. 
Baldwin, Kate W., M.D. 
Baldwin, M. W. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Ruth Standish 
Baldwin, Miss Rachel 
Ballard, Edward L. 
Bamberger, Edgar S. 
Bancroft, Mrs. Wm. P. 
Barber, James 
Bardwell, Mrs. Robert 
Barker, Mrs. Ludlow 
Barker, C. W. Tillinghast 
Barnard, Miss Grace E. 
Barrett, Mrs, Kate Waller 
Barus, Mrs. Carl 
Bassett, Miss Kate L. 
Baum, Miss Minnette 
Battle, George Gordon 
Bayard, J. W. 
Beard, George R. 
Bedal, Dr. Adelheid O. 
Bedinger, George Rust 
Beer, Mrs. George L, 
Beer, Mrs. Julius 
Bellamy, Gecrge A. 
Bender, Mrs. Inez J. 
Benjamin, David 


Benjamin, Miss Fanny 
Bentley, Mrs. Cyrus 
Beran, T. 

Bettman, Alfred 


Beyer, David S. 
Bicknell, Ernest P. 
Biddle, Wm. O. 
Bigger, Frederick 
Bijur, Miss Caroline 
Bijur, Judge Nathan 
Bird, Charles Sumner 
Bishop, C. S. 

Blair, Henry P. 
Blake, Miss Mabelle B. 
Blauyelt, Warren S,. 
Bliss, Mrs. Walter P. 
Blochman, BR, 
Blossom, Pes D. S. 
Boewig, Miss Harriet 
Boggs, Miss M. A, 
Bolen, Miss Grace R. 
Bond, Miss Hlsie M. 
Bonham, Miss E. M, 
Boomsliter, Mrs. Geo. P. 


Boston Children’s Aid Society 

Bosworth, Edward I. 

Bouton, Edward H. 

Boynton, Rey. Nehemiah 

Bozarth, Miss Maude 

Brackett, Dr. Jeffrey R. 

Bradley, "John (In Memoriam.) 

Brandeis, Mrs, Alfred 

Brandt, Mrs. J. B. 

Breckinridge, Mrs. John OC. 

Breckinridge, Miss S. P. 

Bremer, Mr. and Mrs. Harry M, 

Brewington, Miss Julia R, 

Bright, Stanley 

Bronson, Miss Margaret 

Brooks, John Graham 

Brotherhood of Painters, 
rators & Paperhangers 

Brown, Burl S. 

Brown, David A, 

Miss Dorothy F. 
James Orosby 

Mrs. J, Conklin 
Robert Wesley 
Thatcher M. 

Pref. William Adams 

, Miss Jessica 

Buck, William Bradford 

Buehler, Dr. John B, 

Bull, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Adsit 

Burdette, Mrs. Robert J. 

Burleson, F. E. 

Burnham, E, Lewis 

Burnham, Mrs. John A. 

Burritt, Bailey B. 

Burt, Henry F., 

Bush, W. T. 

Butler, Mrs. BE. B. 

Buttenheim, Harold S. 

Butzel, Fred M. 

Byington, Miss Margaret I, 


Deco- 


Cc 


Callahan, P. H. 

Camp, Mrs. Arthur B, 

Campbell, Miss Elizabeth A. 
Carpenter, Mrs. EB. L. 

Carter, Richard B, 

Cary, John R. 

Case, Miss Lucy A. 

Castle, Miss H. HB. A. 
Causey, James H, 

Chace, Dr. Fenner A. 
Chamberlain, Miss Ellen S&S. 
Chaney, Lucian W. 

Chapin, Miss Caroline B. 

Charity Organization Society of 
New York City 

Charity Organization Society of 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chase, Jobn H, 

Cheyney, Miss Alice §. 
Cheney, Dr. H, W. 
Cheseldine, Miss Martha P. 
Childs, R. S. 

Chubb, Percival 

Church Home Society of Bos- 
ton, Mass, 

Church, Miss Myra H. 

Cincinnati Social Unit Organi- 
zation ; 

Claghorn, Miss Kate Holladay 
Clark, Miss Anna B. 

Cleaver, Mrs. Albert N. 
Cochran, Miss Fanny T. 

Cockerell, Theo. D. A. 

Codman, Miss» Catherine A. 

Cole, Edward F. 

Colgate, Mrs. Sidney M, 

Colvin, Mrs. A. R. 

Conyngton, Miss Mary 

Conyngton, Thomas 

Coolidge, Mrs. Dane 

Cooper, Miss Ruth 

Cope, Mrs. Walter 

Cosgrave, John O’Hara 
Council of Social Agencies of 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cram, Mrs. J, Sergeant 

Oravath, Paul D, 

Crawford, Miss Anne Lathrop 


In 1917-18 our roster totalled 874; in ‘1918-19, 1136; our 


Remit- 


Crocker, Mrs. Alvah 
Crocker, Rev. W. T. 
Crosby, Misg Caroline M. 
Cummings, Mrs. D. Mark 


Curtis, Mrs. G. S., Jr. 
Curtis, W. E. 

Cushing, Grafton D. 
Cushing, 

Cushman, Mrs. “James 8. 


D 


Dailey, Miss Dew 
Dakin, Mrs. Henry D. 
Dale, Mrs, Joseph 8. 


Danforth, Mrs. H. ©. 

Daniels, John 

Davis, "Abel 

Davis, Janet H. & Michael M., 
Jr. 

Davis, Dr. Katharine Bement 


Dean, Mrs. Sherman W. 
Deardorff, Miss Neva R. 
DeHoratiis, Joseph, M.D. 
Delano, Frederic A, 

Dell, Rev. Burnham North 
Dennis, Dr. L. 

Denny, Miss E. G. 

Denny, Dr. Francis P. 
Dermitt, Miss H. Marie 
de Schweinitz, Karl 

Devin, Mrs. Aline S. 
Dieckmann, Miss Annetta M. 
Disston, Mrs. Jacob S. 
Dock, Miss L. L. 

Dobson, William 

Dole, Rev. Charles F. 
Dolph, John 

Dore, Miss O. J. 
Dorrance, Rev. Samuel M, 
Dorsey, Miss Nan L., R.N. 
Dow, Miss Caroline B. 
Dows, Rev. Henry A. 
Dows, Tracy 

Doyle, Nicholas A. 
Dreier, Miss Dorathea 
Drury, Mrs. 8S. S. 

DuBois, Mrs, Eugene 
Dunean, U. 8S, 

Dunlap, Miss Flora 
DuPont, Mrs. T. Coleman 
Durfee, Nathan 
Dusenberry, Mrs, J. P. 
Dwight, Miss M. L. 
Dyckman, Miss Mary L. 


E 


Eastman, Mr, and Mrs, L, R., 


Jr. 
Easton, Wm. O. 
Eaton, Mrs, Horace A, 
Eaton, Miss Isabel 
T. Baton Co., Ltd. 
Eayenson, Howard N. 
Eaves, Miss Lucile 
Edgerton, Charles E. 
Edson, John Joy 
Edwards, Miss L, M, 
Edwards, William 
Ehler, George W. 
Bliot, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, Miss Margaret FP, 
Elkinton, J. Passmore 
Ellet, Miss Minnie 
Elliott, Edward C. 
Elliott, Dr. John L, 
Ells, Mrs. Frederick 
Ellsworth, Mrs. Edward 
Ely, Miss Augusta ©. 
Ely, Miss Mary G. 
Emerson, Miss Helena Titus 
Emmet, Miss L, F. 
Employers Association of British 
Columbia 
English, H. D. W. 
Erlanger, Abraham 
Estill, Thomas 
Evans, Anna Cape 
Evans, Edward W. 
Ewins, Mrs. Robert Berry 


F 


Falconer, Douglas P. 
Fanning, Mrs. A. L. 
Farnsworth, Charles H. 
Farrand, Dr, Livingston 
Farwell, Mrs. John O. 
Farwell, Mrs. F. C. 
Fasold, Miss Miriam 
Fassett, Mrs. J. S. 
Feiss, Julius 

Feiss, Paul L. 

Fels, Mrs, Samuel 8. 
Felsonthal, Miss Julia 
Ferguson, "Miss Mary Van E, 
Ficke, Mrs. ©, A. 
Fisher, Galen M. 
Fisher, Prof. Irving 
Fisk, Miss M. L. 
Fleisher, Alexander 
Fleisher, Arthur A. 
Fleisher, Mrs. H. T, 
Flentye, Miss Mae Irene 
Flower, Mrs, Anson 
Floyd, ‘Dr. J. ©. M. 
Foley, Miss Edna L. 
Foote, Henry Wilder 
Forbes, Mrs. J. Malcolm 
Forchheimer, Mrs. F, 
Ford, Mrs. Bruce 
Fraley, Mrs. Joseph 
Frank, Henry L, 
Frank, Walter 

Frankel, Dr. Lee K. 
Franklin, Moses 
Freund, Prof. Ernst. 
Freund, I. H. 
Frothingham, John W. 
Fuller, A. G, 

Fulton, Miss Helen 
Furness, Prof. Caroline E. 


G 
Gale, Mrs. Charles W. 
Gardner, Rathbone 


Garford, Mrs. A. L. 

Garnsey, Elmer E. 

Gates, Mrs. M. BE, 

Gatzert, August 

Geer, Robert 0, 

Gemberling, Miss Adelaide 

George, Miss Julia 

German, Frank F. 

Gilbert, Mrs. Clinton 

Giles, Miss Anne H. 

Gilman, Miss Elizabeth 

Gilmore, Miss Marcia 

Gleason, Herbert P. 

Goldmark, Misses J. O. 
Pauline 

Goldsmith, Miss Louise B. 
Goodman, Miss Mary A. 

Goodrich, Miss Katharine B. 

Gordon, Miss Eleanor 

Goulder, Miss Sybil M. 

Grace, Miss Virginia Randolph 

Graeser, Dr. H. R. A. 
Graham, J. S. 

Grandin, MIB Daas ee 
Granger, Miss A.» P. 

Graves, Miss Louise B. 

Green, Miss Eleanor B. 
Greene, Mrs. F. D. 

Greene, Mrs, Louise MeMynn 


and 


Greenough, Mrs. John 
Gregg, Frank M. 
Grinnell, Mrs, E. M. 


Groman, Clinton A, 
Gruening, Miss Rose 

Gucker, F. T. 
Guggenheimer, Miss Daisy I. 
Guillou, Mrs, A. 

Guinzburg, Mrs, Harry A. 
Guth, Mrs. Morris 8S. 


H 


Hackett, J. D. 

Hagedorn, Joseph 

Hale, Miss Ellen 

Hale, Robert L, 

Hall, James P. 

Hall, Mrs. Keppele 
Halleck, Mrs. R. P. 
Hallowell, Mrs. PF, W. 
Hamilton, Mrs. A, 
Hamilton, Dr. Alice 
Harrington, Mrs. Francis B. 
Harris, George B. 

Harris, Isham G., M. D. 
Harris, W. A. 

Harrison, Shelby M. 

Hart, Mrs, Harry 

Hass, Miss Alma M. 
Hathaway, Miss Martha N. 
Havemeyer, J. ©. 
Hayward, J. B. 

Hazard, Mrs. F. R, 
Hazen, Miss Louise C. 
Hebberd, Charles 
Heineman, Miss Ada J. 
Hencken, Mrs. Albert Charles 


Henshaw, J. M. 
Herrick, Mrs. J. B 
Herring, Hubert 0. 
Hewins, Miss patherag 
Hill, Mrs. A. /A. 

Hill, oc. D. 

Hill, Dr. Wm. Preston 
Hillard, Miss Mary R. 


Po 


S Ses sarin heen 


Hitchcock, Mrs. 
Hodder, Mrs, Be o 
Hodgman, Mrs. W. L. 
Hodgson, Mrs. F. G. 
Hoggson, W. J. i 
Holladay, Mrs. Charles B, 


Holland, Charles P. ye 
Holland, E. O. x 


Hollingshead, Rev. George G 


Hollister, Mrs. Clay H. Woy 
Hollister, Clay H. ey 
Holmes, Rev. John Haynes 
Holt, Mrs. L. B. a 
Hooker, Mrs. B. H. fei 
Hopkins, Prince RY 
Hosmer, Rev. F, L. 
Houghton, Miss BE, G. i 
Houghton, Miss May 
Houston, James W. 

Howe, Edward 

Howe, Mrs. F. J. 

Howe, Samuel 

Howell, Mrs. John White 
Howland, Miss Elizabeth K. 
Howland, Miss Isabel j 
Howland, Murray Shipley 
Hunner, Dr. Guy L. 

Hunter, Miss Anna F, 
Hunter, Henry ©. 

Huston, Prof. C. A. 

Huyck, Mrs. Edmund N. 
Huyck, Mrs. F. O. 

Hyde, Arthur E. 

Hyndman, Miss Helen W. 


I , 


Iekes, Harold L, 

Ilsley, Mrs. Spencer 
Ingham, Miss Mary H. 
Irving, Miss Bertha A. 
Isaacs, Lewis M. 


J 


Jackson, Jas. F. 


James, Mrs. Edward Holton 
Janes, Miss Marcia Taft 
Jeffrey, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Jenks, George, J. 

Jenks, Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenswold, Christopher 
Johnson, Alexander 
Johnson, Miss Evelyn P. 
Johnson, Rev. F. Ernest 
Johnson, Leeds 

Johnson, G. H. 

Johnson, H. H. 

Johnston, Miss Emily L, 
Johnstone, F. B. 


Jones, Miss Amelia H. 
Jones, Mrs. Edward 
Jones, Miss Harriet L. 


Miss Helen S. 

James Ellwood 
Mrs. S. M. 
Isaac 


Jones, 
Jones, 
Jones, 
Joseph, 


K 


Kaercher, Miss Frances 
Kane, Francis Fisher 
Kaul, John L. 

Keck, Miss M. W. 
Kelley, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, Mrs. Nicholas 
Kellogg, Arthur P. 
Kellogg, Miss Edith 
Kellogg, Mrs. Frederic R. 
Kellogg, Miss Harriet I. 
Kellogg, Mr. L. O. 
Kellogg, Mrs. Morris .W. 
Kelsey, Dr. Carl 
Kendall, Mrs. Sargeant 
Kennedy, Mrs. M. H. 
Kimball, Miss Martha §, 
Kimber, Miss N. B. 
King, Henry C. 

King, Mrs. R. F. 
Kingsbury, John 

Kipper, Miss Lucy J. 
Kirchberger, Mrs, Moritz 
Kirchwey, George W. 
Kirkpatrick, E. A. 
Kirkwood, Mrs. Robert C. 
Klee, Max 

Kleinert, Miss H. E. 
Knapp, Judge Martin A. 
Kohn, Robert D. 
Koshland, Daniel B. a] 
Koshland, Mrs. Marcus §, 
Kursheedt, Roland Ss, 


L 


i s 
jinont, Miss E. K. 
jjfonte, Mrs. G. M. 
ijndman, Miss M. V. 
ldjie, Mrs. ‘J. C. 
.$hsing, Miss Gertrude 
hrop, Miss Julia CO. 
Strobe, Mrs, Gamble 
“ilaghlin, Mrs. A. M. 
oiwrence, Rev. W. A. 
vrence, Miss Sarah 
vson, Fenton 
idbetter, Miss Florence E. 
igue for Political Education 
Thomas 
Mrs. Francis H. 
ds, Miss Sarah W. 
ming, Mrs, Shomas 
man, Mrs. Harold M. 
aman, Irvin F. 
jaman, Mrs. Irving 
wmox, Miss Elisabeth 
ivering, Hugene 
jvis, Edwin T. 
yby, Miss Marion 
“ibmann, Walter 
gishtner, C. A. 
“\lie, Frank R, 
@icoln, K. L. 
Viidsay, Dr. Samuel McCune 
Mdsley, Mrs, John 
ton, M. Albert 
G man, Mrs. F. L. 
Siypincott, Miss Mary W. 
“pyd, Mrs. Joseph P., Jr. 
Jeb, Max 
zan, Jas. P. 
tadon Guarantee & 
w0., Ltd. 
omis, N. H. 
ird, Daniel M. 
‘rd, Miss Isabel Ely 
sud, H. Kimball 
lvell, Miss Bertha O. 
jvell, Deaconess A, W. 
we, Ralph P. 
jwe, Miss Rosa ‘ 
fiwenstein, Mrs. Maurice 
‘wenstein, Solomon 
Diwndes, Roy H. M. 
dington, Miss Katharine 
udlow, H. S. 
‘mde, Charles E, 
ron, Mrs. Thomas R. 


i 


i: 


Accident 


M 


eBride, Mrs. L. H. 
‘eClintock, Oliver 
/eCormick, Elizabeth 
Memoriam) 

(cCormick, Henry B. 
(eCormick, Rt. Rev. John N. 
HcCrea, as an 


(In 


cHugh, Miss Rose J. 
Miss Fannie 


W. E. 

cRae, Milton A. 
, Miss Betty 
lacDowell. Mrs. E. C. 


MacGregor, Mrs. G. M. 
‘Macomber, Miss Bertha 
Magee, Rey. John G. 
fabnke, ©. G. 

Tanges, Dr. M. 
fannneimer, Rabbi Eugene 
fanny, Frank P. 
farburg, Mrs. Louis O. 
Tarburg, Theodore H. 
farder, Miss Frances E. 
Tarling, Alfred E. 
farston, George W. 
fars, G. C. 

fason, Alfred 

fason, Miss Mary T. 
Mather, S. T. 

Martin, Dr. Lillien J. 
faule, Miss Margaret HE. 
Wayer, Louis 

Maynard, A. K, 
Mendelson, Dr. Walter 


Mero, E, B. 

Werriam, Miss Mary L. 
Merrill, Mrs. John 
Merrill, Rev. William P. 


Metcalf, Irving W. 
Meyers, Miss Jessie 
Milbank, Jeremiah 

Miles, William E. 
Miller, Miss Annie 
Miller, Miss Arabella H. 
Miller, Dr. George N. 
Miller, Dr. James Alexander 
Mimura, Kiichi 

Mitchell, Wesley ©. 
ontfort, J. M. 

oody, Prof, Herbert R. 
Moore, Mrs. Philip North 
Moore, Alice E. 

Moore, H. H. 
Morganstern, Albert G, 


Morgenthau, Mrs. Rita W. 
Morris, Mrs. Harrison S. 
Morton, Mrs. Isaac W. 
Mosher, Mrs. W. E. 
Moxcey, Miss Mary EB, 
Munford, Mrs. B. B, 
Murdock, Mrs. W. L, 
Murphy, J. Prentice 
Murray, Miss Helen G. 
Musgrove, J. T. 


N 


Nathan, J. Edgar 

Neer, Miss Mary L. 

Nesbitt, Miss Florence 

Newbold, Miss Catherine A, 

New York School of Social 
Work 

Nicolay, Miss Helen 

Nichols, Mrs. Acosta 

Nolan, John H. 

Nondescript Club, 
N.Y. 

Noonan, Thomas J. 

Norris, Miss J, Anna 

North, Miss Dorothy 

Northrup, Mrs. William P, 
Norton, Miss Grace 

Noyes, Mrs. Charles P. 

Noyes, Charles P. 


Bronxville, 


O 


Oleson, Mrs. O. M, 
Olyphant, Robert 
Olmstead, Frederick Law 
Openhym, Mrs, Adolphe 


P 


Page, Dudley L., M.D. 
Paine, Miss Helen 
Palmer, Miss Kate A, 
Park, Mrs. Robert E. 
Parsons, Miss Emma 
Pass, Mrs. James 
Patrick. Miss Sara L. 
Pattison, Mrs. BE. L. 
Pattison, Miss Ernestino 
Peabody, Augustus S. 
Peabody, Prof, Francis G. 
Peake, Claude L. 
Perkins, Roger 
Perkins, Douglas 
Perkins, Miss Emily S. 
Perry, E. F. 

Perry,| Ro P. 

Peskind, Dr. A. S, 
Phelps, Miss Edith M, 
Pierson, Mrs. Clara D, 
Pinchot, Gifford 

Piton, Miss Annie J. 
Platt, BGs 

Playter, Miss Charlotte S. 
Poley, Miss Emily ©. 
Pollak, Mrs. J. A. 
Pomeroy, Dr. Ralph H. 
Pope, G, D. 

Pope, James BE. 

Pove, Willard 

Porter, A. J. 

Porter, H. F. J. 
Porter, Mrs, James F. 
Post, James H. 

Post, Louis F. 

Potts, Thomas ©, 
Pound, Roscoe 
Powlison, Charles F, 
Pratt. Mrs. 0.) H, 
Prentiss, F. IF. 

Pryor, Miss Emily M. 
Purdy, Lawson 


Q 


Quan, Mrs. James B, 


R 


Ralph, Miss Georgia G. 
Rantoul, Mrs. N, 

Raoul, Gaston ©, 

Rapp, Miss Margaret BE. 
Rath, James A, 

Rauh, Marcus 

Rector, Mrs. James M, 
Reed, Miss Elizabeth DB, 
Reeder, Dr. R, R. 
Regensburg, Mrs. Jerome 
Reilly, Miss Emma 
Reimer, Miss Isabelle A, 
Reiner, Prof. Joseph 
Reynolds, James Bronson 
Rice, Miss Anna V, 
Rice, Mr. Stuart A, 
Richmond, Miss Winifred 


¥ 


Rickman, Mrs. John 
Rieber, Prof. Charles H. 
Rike, F. A, 
Rippin, Mrs. Jane Deeter 
Rissman, Otto 
Roach, E. 8, 
Robbins, Mrs. Francis L., 
Roberts, John E. 
Robertson, Miss Georgia 
Robinson, Mrs. George O. 
Robinson, Dr. William J. 
Robison, G. 
Rochester, Mrs. R. H. 
Memoriam. ) 
Rosenbaum, Selig 
Rosenfeld, Mrs, Maurice 
Rosenfeld, Mrs. M. ©. 
Ross, Prof. E, A. 
Routzahn, E. G. and M. S. 
Rowell, Miss Dorothy ©. 
Rowell, Miss Olive B, 
Ryerson, Edward L. 


(In 


S) 


Sage, Dean 

Sage, L. H. 

Sailer, Dr. T. H. P. 

St. Paul Association 

Salmon, Miss Lucy M. 

Sanderson, John P., Jr. 

Sanford, Mrs, F. R. H. 
Sapiro, Aaron L. 

Sargent, Dr. D, A. 

Saul, Charles R. 

Saunders, B. H. 

Sayre, J. N. 

Scattergood, J. Henry 

Schieffelin, Dr. William Jay 

Schonbiom, H, E. 

Schuyler, Miss Louisa Lee 

Schwarzenbach, Robert J. T. 

Scott, Mrs. H. B. 

Scripture, Miss B. 

Scudder, Miss Vida D. 

Seabrook, Mrs. H. H. 

Searle, Mr. and Mrs, R, A. 

Sedgwick, Rev. Theodore 

Seligman, Prof. Edwin R. A. 

Sessions, Mrs. A. L 

Sharman, Mrs. William 
Sharp, Mrs. A, B. 

Sharp, Mrs. W. B. 

Shaw Miss S. Adele 

Sheffield, Mrs. Ada E. 

Shepard, Miss Harriet EB. 

Sherman, Charles A, 

Sherman, Miss Corinne A. 

Sherman, Dr, G. H. 

Shute, Mrs. H, J. 

Sibley, Hiram W. 

Sileox, F. A. 

Simkhovitch, Mrs. Mary K. 

Simon, John 

Simpson, Mrs. David F. 

Sims, Mrs. W. S. 

Sinclair, Miss Mary Emily 

Sioussat, Mr. and Mrs. 
George L. 

Sisson, Dr. Edward O. 

Skeel, Mrs. Roswell, Jr. 

Slade, Francis Louis 

Smith, Miss Elizabeth H. 

Smith, Mrs. H, K, 

Smith, Marshall D. 

Smith, Miss Nellie M. 

Smith, Mrs. S. Lewis 

Smith, Theodore Clarke 

Snedden, Dr. David 

Snow, William F. 
Solomons, Miss Clara B. 

Sommers, Miss Clara 
Sonneborn, S. B. 

Souder, David (In Memoriam.) 
Sprague, Miss Anne 

Sprague, Miss Florence 


St. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES _ 


Spahr, Mrs, Charles B. 
Spencer, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Stacy, Thomas I. 

Stanley, Mrs. Phillip B. 
Stein, Mrs. Fred M. 
Stella, Dr, Antonia 
Stern, Benjamin 
Sternheim, Rabbi Emanuel 
Stix, Mrs. Ernest W. 
Stix, Mrs. S. L. 
Stoddard, Miss Melita 
Stokes, Miss Helen Phelps 
Stoltze, Mrs. F. H. 
Stone, Miss Annie 

Stone, Robert B. 

Story, Mrs. T. B. 

Straus, Mrs. Nathan 
Strauss, Mrs. Berthold 
Street, Elwood 

Strobel, Charles L. 
Strong, John R. 

Strong, Mrs, J. R. 

Strong, Rev. Sydney 
Strotz, Mrs. Charies 
Sturgis, Miss L. ©. 
Sturgis, Miss Mabel R. 
Sullivan, Daniel R. 
Sullivan, Miss M. I.ouise 
Swan, Mrs. Joseph R. 
Sweet, Mrs. Carroll Fuller 
Swift, Mrs. G, F. 


T 


Tarbell, Miss Ida M. 
Taylor, Prof. Graham 
Taylor, Rev. Livingston 
Taylor, S. F. 

Taylor, Rev. W. R. 
Teller, Mr. and Mrs, Sidney A, 
Thacher, Mrs. Archibald G, 
Thacher, Miss Margaret W. 
Thaw, Benjamin 

Thaw, Mrs. William, Jr. 
Thayer, Mrs. Helen R, 
Thilo, Miss Frances 
Thomas, Mrs. Jerome B. 
Thompson, M, D. 
Thorne, Samuel, Jr. 
Thornley, William H. 
Thorsen, Mrs. W. R. 
Thum, William 
Tillinghast, Jos. J. 
Tippy, Dr. Worth M, 
Titsworth, Charles G. 
Titsworth, F. S. 

Todd, Prof. A. J. 
fomkins, Calvin 
Tompkins, Hamilton B, 
Tower, Mrs. Russell B. 
Towne, Arthur W. 
Towns, Charles B. 
Traiser, Charles H. 
Traut, Mrs. J. A. 
Trube, Miss Jessie Mand 
Tsurumi, Yusuke 

Tyson, Russell 


U 


Ueland, Mrs. Andreas 

Ufford, Mr. and Mrs. Walter §S. 

United Hebrew Charities - of 
City of New York 

Untermeyer, Mrs. Samuel 


Vv 


Van Dyke, Rey. Tertius 
Van Schaick, Rev. John, Jr. 
Van Vechten, C, D. 

Van Winkle, Mrs. Mina ©, 
Vedder, Henry C. 

Villard, Oswald Garrison 


e want FIFTEEN HUNDRED cooperating subscribers for 1919-20 


Vogel, Mrs, Frederick, Jr. 
Vose, Mrs. B. P. wie. 


Ww i 


Wagner, Rey. Clarence R. 
Waid, D. E. 

Walcott, Mrs. Roger 

Walker, Roberts 

Wallis, Mrs. H. M. 

Walter, Mrs, O. R. 

Warbasse, Mrs. James P. 

Ward, Rev. Harry F. 

Ward, Miss Kate M. 

Ware, Rev. Edward Twichell 

Wason, Mrs. Charles W. 

Waters, Miss Yssabella G. 

Watson, Mrs. Katharine O, 

Watson, Miss Elizabeth 0, 

Watt, Rolla V. 

Watts, Charles H. 

Weber, Mrs. Edward Y. 

Weeks, Rufus W. 

Weihl, Miss Addie 

Wei!, A. Leo 

Weller, Charles FP. 

Wellman, Guy 

Webrly, Mr. 
Dean 

Wendte, Rev. Charles W. 

Westgate, Lewis G. 

Wetmore, E. D. 

Weyerhaeuser, Mrs. J. P. 

Wheeler, Dr. Theodora 

White, Miss Edna May 
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Maintenance Fund 


WE have reached a stage—a stage long striven for—when in 
this publishing year there is lively prospect that our reg- 
ular subscription and advertising receipts, plus our $10 cooper- 
ating subscriptions and our contributions of $25, $50, and $100 
will for the first time in the history of Survey Associates meet 
the routine cost of Survey maintenance (manufacture and mailing 
of issues, the managing editor’s department, the handling of re- 
newals, administration, advertising and membership), freeing all 
larger contributions for investment in the promotion of The SurR- 
vey and for our special departments and editorial research. 

The, showing in cooperating subscriptions is published on the 
preceding pages. Budget figures and the response to date for 
the balance of our maintenance fund follow. 


Number Number Amount 

Amount. Budget Goal. to Date. to Raise. to Raise. 
$100 50 44 6 $600 
50 60 4 56 2800 
25 150 104 46 1150 
$4550 


With the cost of printing up 25 per cent since January 1, paper 
up 331-3 per cent and a crowded calendar of things to be cov- 
ered, investigated and interpreted, our maintenance fund has not 
an inch of “give.” Will you help us clear it? 
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Appeals and Acknowledemen 


General and Special Funds “t 


FOR ten years we have built up, through special contributior 
our industrial department: for three years our foreign se 
We look to similar contributions for 1919-20 to maik 
tain these and our other departments dealing with the ki ndri 
spheres of social concern we have made our own—family wy 
fare, civics, health, crime and conduct, education and child 2 
fare. Intensive editorial work, journalistic research, the conseca 
tive and competent handling of material, experience and events 
these are the elements that turn The SURVEY from an easy satin 
book of good will into a living force. For these we appeal. 
We acknowledge $18,682.08 contributed to date; we appeal 
$6,317.92 to be employed at the discretion of board and staff whe 
most needed or for the special departmental activities listed. ' 
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Departments Contributions Fi 
Budget. to date. To Raia - 
Bamily Welfare itso sissies wtetaesie s $5,091.06 : 
pI (9 elds CaS UAE Onl ERE po Me 2g 2,594.56 n } 
Education and Child Welfare...... 2,151.32 
Crime i and: | Conduct 4 isi crs ode sia aes 2,160.08 
KOTVACE oly apna nul tei y aul sey Medion eae 2,726.25 
DUBE I ey. sins Din sia eile eee i en toes 5,000.00 3,475.00 
Moretgn' ‘Service... i.e sss» ole 4,642.07 3,345.00 
WG esienated, sers-oe ices! eie Bie hb cien eaias 634.66 11,862.08 
$25,000.00 $18,682.08 $6,317) i: 
‘ i 
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SMALLER CONTRIBUTIONS 
AMODYMOUS see els sie aie wie 5.00 Ladd, Miss M. B........ 5.18 
Brooks, Rev. Raymond Cc. 5.00 Merriman, Miss Christina. 5.) 
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Haskell, Mary H......... 5.00 ; 
Hassinger, L. C..... Yet ea 5.00 $56.0, 
;Gave also to General Fund. *To Industry. +To Foreign Service Fund. || 
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RING IN THE BLUE 


HAT are we coming to? If there were one robust 

epitome of the spirit of merchandising—of trafficking 

and higgling in a world of rampant individualism and 
private barter—it is the auctioneer. But shades of the Man- 
chester School, this redoubtable and worthy figure of a 
triumphant civilization has been reached by the new trepida- 
tion. The arm that plunks the hammer has been stayed in its 
course. Is nothing inviolate? For we read in the San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin: 

AUCTIONEERS FEAR RED PERIL; ABANDON FLAG 

Any possibility of having perfectly peaceful auctions mistaken for 
Bolshevist meetings and having the places raided and wrecked by 
irate Americans because of a red flag waving in front of the estab- 
lishment is to be removed, according to plans of the San Francisco 
Association of Auctioneers. 

Following a meeting last night of the organization it is determined 
to do away with the well known red flag heretofore used to advertise 
auctions. 

The feeling against the Bolshevist and the fact that the red flag 
is emblematic of anarchy, is believed to have actuated the auction-_ 
eers in changing their insignia to a blue flag with a white border. | 
The new “color standard” is to be put into effect immediately, it is 
announced. 


OSBORNE’S RETIREMENT 
| ae Commander Thomas Mott Osborne’s 


resignation as head of the Naval Prison at Portsmouth, 

N. H., where he has applied his familiar ideas of partici- 
pation by prisoners in the government of their affairs, has been 
accepted by Secretary Daniels and will take effect April 1. 
Mr. Osborne will then be free, it is expected, to write a 
history of the Mutual Welfare League, as the method of in- 
mate control developed by him is called, and to take a more 
active part as consultant upon prison matters than he has been 
able to take since joining the Naval Reserve Force. He also 
hopes to start a college preparatory school for boys in his home 
town of Auburn, N. Y., next fall. 


_Mr. Osborne’s resignation followed a favorable report upon 
his administration by a special board of inquiry appointed by 
Secretary Daniels. This board, which was composed of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, assistant secretary of the Navy, Rear 
Admiral H. O. Dunn and Real Admiral A. S. Halstead, found 
that the charges of lax discipline and immoral conditions 
among the prisoners at Portsmouth were untrue. Portions of 
the report follow: 

ae board found the sanitary and physical conditions to be very 
good. 

The board found the general situation in regard to the guarding 
of prisoners and their well-being to be satisfactory. The question 
of dual control has been adjusted satisfactorily by the executive 
action of the commandant. The results of the guarding of pris- 
oners by prisoners on the prison side of the deadline is proven to be 
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“ SCARCITY OF FLATS ” 


justified by the result obtained, only eight prisoners out of a total of 
over 6,600 having succeeded in making good their escape over a 
period ‘of more.than two years... 


In particular no facts were developed to indicate conditions of lax 
discipline or immorality existing in the Naval Prison, or that the 
prisoners in any way constitute a menace to the safety of the Navy 

ard, of the inhabitants or property in the communities of Kittery, 
Portsmouth. or surrounding territory. 


A DAY FOR NEIGHBORS 
| ee Day, June 14, will be observed in many places this 


year as an occasion for the promotion of neighborliness. 

This is one outcome of the Conference on Community 
Organization held on March 20 in Washington on the call of 
Franklin K. Lane, the late secretary of the interior. 

John H. Patterson and Samuel Gompers spoke from the 
same platform at the conference, the former calling attention 
to the fact that he had begun his business career at about the 
same time that Mr. Gompers began his long struggle in behalf 
of the interests of labor. Marcus E. Ravage, in behalf of the 
immigrant, and Benjamin C. Marsh, on behalf of the farmers’ 
council, freed the conference from any danger of being thought 
too conservative. Carl Vrooman, former assistant secretary of 
agriculture, and Dr. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic University, 
were speakers at the dinner meeting. From the start at 9:30 
A. M. until nearly midnight there was not a dull minute at 
the sessions. 

In the morning there were plenty of delegates to insist 
that nothing was to be taken for granted until it was explained 
and understood, and at the afternoon session M. Clyde Kelly, 
member of the House of Representatives from Pennsylvania, 
had ample opportunity to display his familiarity with parlia- 
mentary law and with human nature. There was even present 
a G. A. R. veteran, jealous of the original purpose ef Flag 
Day, to make sure that the celebration of Flag Day as Neigh- 
bors’ Day does not mean obscuring or subordinating the patri- 
otic element; and a school man from Maryland made a per- 
sistent though unsuccessful effort to shunt the whole movement 
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into an endorsement and support of the Bureau of Educatior 
program of community organization, with the school as | 
center. 


The conference resolved that those in attendance constitu 
a general committee to promote community organization a 
name a temporary executive committee to investigate the moy 
ment already inaugurated to form a community organizatic 
in every public school district with the school as the cor 
munity center, and to investigate the feasibility of the Unit 
States Bureau of Education acting as a clearing house for tl 
activities of community organizations generally. 

The committee is to include among its members “ repr 
sentatives of the national organizations already in this field as 
kindred fields, to be appointed by such organizations.” 


INSUFFICIENT EVIDENCE 


HE news that ‘“‘ 100 radicals held for deportation are s 

i free”’ topped by sensational head-lines in many of ft 
daily papers last week is quite in line with the poli 
which the Department of Labor has been following. Ti 
truth of the matter is that while the number of cancellations « 
deportation warrants issued was particularly large, there w: 
nothing unusual about the proceeding. In the last few montl 
the Department of Labor has been reviewing deportation cas 
at the rate of fifty or sixty a week. A large number of pe 
sons arrested had been taken in raids in “‘ Red” headquarter 


‘and were held in custody with no other evidence as to the 


guilt than their presence in the suspected radical meetir 
places. Hundreds of warrants have as a result been cancelle: 
One New York lawyer reports that several weeks ago fourtee 
out of seventeen of his clients held for deportation were r 
leased on order from the secretary of labor, after the latt: 
had reviewed their cases, on the ground that they were beir 
held on insufficient evidence. Nevertheless the New Yor 
Evening Post quotes immigration officials as saying th: 
more than 400 Russians, Finns and Poles will be depoms 
on relief ships in the next month. 


LET THERE BE DARKNESS 


PPARENTLY the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistz 
A is to be hamstrung by Congress. Its appropriati« 

has been so cut that some of its most important wot 
must be stopped. In particular, the cost of living studi 
carried on will be curtailed beyond recognition if the ple 
to deprive the bureau of funds is successful. 


The appropriation bill as passed by the House reduced tk 
appropriation of the bureau by about 25 per cent. “Tweatt 
two positions are abolished, some of them among the ma@ 
important in the organization. The immediate result of tH 
“economy ”’ would be seen in the field of industrial relation 
For the cost of living studies, and more particularly the inde 
figures of retail prices made by the Bureau of Labor Statistii 
have been constantly used in making wage adjustments — 
the principal industries of the United States. The Railroa 
Administration, the Shipping Board, and practically eve 
other war agency relied upon the Bureau of Labor Statisti! 
for these reports. “The labor adjustment sections of the Esc 
Cummins Railroad Act rest upon the tacit assumption thi 
the information which Commissioner Meeker’s force has a 
cumulated will continue to be available. But outside t 
Bureau of Labor Statistics no agency has done such wo: 
nor is any now in a position to meet the demand. Yet , 
accurate knowledge of the cost of living and of the trend 
retail prices is a prerequisite to intlivene wage fixing. T 
growing structure of organizations designed to develop i 
dustrial good will and incidentally to prevent the wastage 
strikes are dependent for their effectiveness on such data 
that which has been supplied by the bureau. 

Other important investigations in the industrial field a 


eal 


also jeopardized by the reduced appropriation. ‘The studies 
of unemployment, for example, would be ended. ‘This serv- 
jice, too, is of very great value to all who are concerned to 
see scientific intelligence directed to the solution of industrial 
jproblems. ‘The work which will be ended unless the Senate 
jundoes the injury accomplished by the House is wholly un- 
\partizan. Business organizations, banks, manufacturing in- 
\terests, labor unions, universities, even the Republican Na- 
‘tional Committee, have constantly called upon the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Information obtained through methods 
junimpeachably scientific has been available to all. All this is 
idestroyed by the terms of the House appropriation bill. It 
ill be lost, in fact, unless those who have benefited by such 


‘service inform the Senate of their position and of their desire. 


\ 
SCHOOLS A LA LUSK 
N OT only schools of Socialism, but courses conducted 


by labor unions and schools of social work will be- 
come subject to a licensing censorship by the New 
‘York State Board of Regents if a measure introduced last 
week into the Senate and Assembly of that state becomes’ law. 
(The bill proceeds from the Lusk Committee of the legisla- 
iture, which has been investigating “seditious activities” 
throughout the state for nearly a year. Favorable action 
jupon it is assured, according to the Albany correspondent of 


sembly and the president pro tem of the Senate as de- 
iclaring that it ‘‘ will be put through in record time.” 


'. The bill provides that all private schools, courses and 
yclasses, except such as are maintained by recognized religious 
msects or denominations, must apply for licenses to the Board 
‘of Regents of the University of the State of New York. It 
jcontains the following provision: 
# No license shall be granted for the conduct of any such school, 
‘institute, course or class, unless the regents of the university of the 
istate are satisfied that the instruction proposed to be given will not 
‘be detrimental to the public interests. 
\ The bill is primarily aimed, it is understood, at the Rand 
(School of Social Science, a Socialist school that is conducted 
tin New York city and has affiliations with workers’ educa- 
‘tional undertakings throughout the country. ‘This school 
thas been a special object of attack by the Lusk Committee 
for many months. ‘The broad provisions of the bill, however, 
)would bring every kind of private labor, civic and social edu- 
cational venture within its scope. 
' Porter R. Lee, director of the New York School of Social 
) Work, has expressed himself as opposed on principle to the 
‘policy of compelling such schools to be licensed. ‘To a repre- 
jsentative of the Survey he said that although he had not seen 
#the proposed measure he thought “it would be a mistake 
ito adopt a policy that all schools, for whatever purpose, 
Wshould be licensed by the State Board of Regents.” The 
New York School of Social Work exists at present under 
/a provision of the charter of the New York Charity Organi- 
} zation Society, which permits that society to conduct a school 
*for the training of social workers. Mr. Lee pointed out 
further that if the newspaper descriptions of the bill were 
accurate, it apparently applied to nurses’ training schools, to 
‘music schools and to many schools for the training of com- 
munity workers. 


| That labor unions regard their educational classes for their 
Own members as menaced by the bill was indicated by the 
‘signatures attached to a call for a conference which met this 
' week to discuss the proposed measure. ‘This call recites that 
the measure endangers “the existence of all educational enter- 
prises of labor unions and other civic organizations” and is 
signed by representatives of the Central Federated Union, 
‘the United Hebrew Trades, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, the International Ladies Garment Workers and 
other unions. It is signed also by Prof. Charles A. Beard 
for The New School of Social Research, John A. Fitch for 
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FROM FEAR TO FANCY 


y Ga ihe midst of misery and apprehension of worse to 
come the human mind is apt to turn to things of the 
spirit and the imagination. Thus it is not surprising to re- 
ceive news from Vienna of an artistic publishing enterprise 
for the purpose of popularizing art, or rather of giving ex- 
pression in an accessible form to the fancies of the people. 
This enterprise, planned on an international scale for chil- 
dren, for young people, and for folks of all ages, forming 
a library of standard books of folk literature, started out 
with the publication in Vienna of some eighty smail, paper 
covered booklets for children, edited by Helene Schleu- 
Riesz and Eugenie Hoffman, illustrated with woodcuts, and 
mcluding stories, travel books, fairy tales, folklore, fables 
and poetry, selected from the standard literatures of many 
countries. The undertaking is interesting also because 
Vienna, at the time of her direst need, is commercially 
able, it seems, to do what no American publisher has found 
it possible to do im our time, namely to get out classics in 
a form and at a price that ensure a really “ popular” 
circulation. 


the New York School of Social Work, and Algernon Lee 
for the Rand School. 

Other bills accompanied this. One provides that all 
teachers in the public schools shall submit to a loyalty test 
before receiving a license, and shall give satisfactory proof 
to the state commissioner of education that they are in 
sympathy with the constitutions of the United States and of 
New York State, as well as with the institutions of the state 
and nation. Prof. James Harvey Robinson, chairman of 
the faculty of the New School of Social Research, has likened 
this proposal to the action of Prince Metternich and the 
Carlsbad resolutions of 1819, which were designed to check 
the proposed tendencies to revolution in the German uni- 
versities after the defeat of Napoleon. 

A third bill drafted by the Lusk Committee proposes to 
establish in the office of the state attorney-general a per- 
manent bureau for investigating and prosecuting cases of 
criminal anarchy, as well as for exercising such vigilance as 
would protect the state from seditious propaganda and ac- 
tivity. This carries with it an appropriation of $100,000. 

The bill requiring private schools to secure licenses also 
Carries an appropriation and, though educational in purpose, 


300. 


has been referred to the Finance Committee of the Senate 
and the Ways and Means Committee of the Assembly. The 
chairman of the Assembly committee is Louis M. Martin, 
also chairman of the Judiciary Committee, which has been 
trying the five suspended Socialist members of the legislature. 


FRESNO’S COMMUNITY PLAN 


HE training course in community organization and 
i Americanization being conducted in California by John 
Collier of New York under the extension division of the 
University of California with the cooperation of the State 
Board of Education and the State Immigration and Housing 
Commission has already resulted in definite community action 
in Fresno. There the Greater Fresno Community Association 
was organized by a committee of leading citizens, with its aim 
“the development of an effective and participating citizenship 
based upon recognized community and individual needs.” 
The following outline of the service most consistent with 
the needs of the city of Fresno has been presented: 


Leisure Opportunity 


1. A city plan for leisure, including the acquisition by Fresno of 
land for recreation purposes in the developing areas; adaptation of 
school buildings and other public buildings for leisure-time use; con- 
sideration of a law exempting from taxation idle land which the 
owner turns over for public use during such time as the public au- 
thority uses it. 


2. The organization of neishborheed and community centers in 
public school and other buildings—places where immigrants and 
Americans, men and women and children and family groups will 
meet for play, discussion and interchange of cultural assets, etc. 


3. The organization of a city-wide arrangement for competitive 
recreation and for the interchange of talent between neighborhoods; 
the public schools and the playground commission to cooperate in this 
arrangement. 


4. The development of a demonstration of a school recreation and 
civic center with a view to utilizing the initiative of the neighbor- 
hood in developing and maintaining leisure-time activities which are 
_ self-supporting and self-governing. 


5. A plan for affording opportunity to immigrants to conserve and 
utilize their native talents and cultural traditions and thereby to con- 
tribute to Fresno’s life. Specifically, consideration of making Colum- 
bus Hall as a recreation center for Italians, with the cooperation of 
the public schools. 


Health 

1. The development of a constructive health program for the city 
of Fresno with a view to dealing with both curative and preventive 
medical and public health problems. 

The various phases to be considered are as follows: 

a. Infant and child sanitation: Prenatal care, postnatal care, in- 
fant sanitation—pre-school age, child health—post-school age. 

b. Infant and child mortality and morbidity, malnutrition, physical 
defects, school inspection, etc., should be included in the treatment of 
the local health problem. 


Housing 

In considering the housing of the people of Fresno the problem of 
removing or improving slum areas, the development of an effective 
municipal inspection system of sanitary conditions, the promotion of 
building interests with a view to providing adequate housing facilities 
for poor families, etc., should come within the purview of the asso- 
* ciation.’ 
Hospital Facilities 

The present needs for adequate hospitalization and the development 
of a policy of management of hospital that would serve the interests of 
the people of Fresno should be part of the program of the association. 


Health Agencies 

The correlation of the work of existing health agencies and the 
development of such additional agencies as may seem necessary. This 
should include nursing, clinical work, school inspection, methods of 
handling such epidemics as the influenza, etc. 

Consideration should also be given to the development of health 
centers or at least one demonstration health center which would 
handle both preventive and clinical work. 


Citizenship and Civic Education 


1. The working out of methods for popularizing civic issues 
through exhibits, publicity, mass meetings, conferences, special publi- 
cations, etc. 


2. Establishment of a forum in the recreation center or centers 
which will also function as a community playhouse with facilities for 
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dramatizing social and civic topics through unprofessional ale 
Pageant and other methods of public expression should also 
developed in the community playhouse or in connection with its otk 


3. Socializing the auditorium and its use as a center for the di 
cussion of civic issues and its use as a community house. i 


4. The conducting of a demonstration school for adult immigrants 
as part of the activities of a community center in a neighbona 
school. 


5. The conducting of a school of citizenship for young American 
who are about to become voters. q 


PSEUDO-PATRIOTIC PROPAGANDA 


STRIKING indictment of the debasement of patriot: 

ism to cover the obstructionist designs of special in- 

terests is made in a special report by the New 
York State League of Women Voters. A public report and 
protest has been made to the governor and to the legis- 
lature “on the danger confronting popular government.’ 

The League for Women Voters, a non-partizan organiza- 
tion representing women of different political beliefs, includ- 
ing leading suffragists, made an investigation of the legis- 
lative situation at Albany. In part, it is reported: 

We have found that there exists in New York state a dangerous 
subversion not only of legislative opinion but of public opinion as 
well. We have found a condition of which it is evident that it has 
been made exceedingly difficult for any constrictive social or in- 
dustrial measure to get unbiassed consideration before either the 
public or the legislative opinion of the state, and we have found 
that the influences at work so far from being invisible are flagrangy 
and cynically open and are rapidly becoming notorious. 

We call the attention of our legislators and of the public gen- 
erally to the fact that propagandism as created and financed by 
certain powerful, vested interests is assuming a highly potent, though’ 
unregulated, political and governmental function. Propaganda: 
would seem in fact to be taking the place of political bossism such! 
as ruled the state ten or twenty years ago. For the support of 
various little bosses in or out of the legislature certain special in- 
terests have inaugurated a regime of pseudo-patriotic propaganda: 
which has been used to confuse the people as a whole with regaré) 
to the real nature of such legislation as these particular interests 
may consider undesirable. 


The League of Women Voters are specific in their 
charges. Senator Clayton R. Lusk is, for example, quoted as 
follows from a speech at Fulton on November 1: : 

Why are these women backing the welfare measures? Not to 
benefit any class of citizens. They lie if they say so- It is all part 


of the German propaganda to break down the United States goy~ 
ernment. 


To Senator Lusk also is senting the interesting discovery) 
that health insurance is Bolshevism. But an up-state organi- 
zation, the Associated Manufacturers and Merchants, is 
charged with being the, “ dominant obstructionist influence,” 
This organization is said to have raised a fund of from 
$100,000 to $200,000 for propaganda purposes. This fund, 
it is alleged, has been used for the support of “ the so-called: 
New York League for Americanism.” The Americanism: 
of this league, according to the reports, has consisted in cre- 
ating prejudice against the health insurance measures andi 
other welfare proposals. 

Mark A. Daly, said to be the representative of the Asso- 
ciated Manufacturers and Merchants at Albany, is quoted 
as follows concerning woman’s place in politics: 


If we were asked to draw an analogy we'd say that if we had 
a fractious horse, and after we'd fed him well, pampered him, 
coddled him, treated him with every kindness and ‘attempted to talk 
reason at him, he still stood up on his hind legs and pawed at the; 
air, we'd get a raw hide quirt and hire the best horseman we knew? 
and then scientifically and firmly lick the hell right out of him. 


The League for Women Voters bring out other such 
testimony in their report. “They conclude as follows: 


We are fully aware of the grave implications of the conditions| 
outlined above, and at any proper time or place, we are prenatal 
to make public the many additional facts and data now in our pos- 
session. Meanwhile we trust and believe that the sense of re-| 
sponsibility of the legislature and of the people must be too great} 
for them to permit such unwarranted conditions to continue. 


he Trouble at Bedford 


HE report of Commissioner John S. Kennedy, ap- 
}. i pointed by Governor Smith to investigate the charges 
7 of cruel treatment at the New York State Reforma- 
Htory for Women at Bedford Hills that were aired recently 
in the press, possesses a greater significance than its recommen- 
jidation for the removal of the superintendent, Helen A. Cobb, 
and her first assistant, Julia A. Minoque. Mr. Kennedy deals 
iiwith some of the underlying problems of personnel, equipment 
and policy to be found in institutions of this kind and makes 
jrecommendations with respect to them. 


oe 


It was proven to my satisfaction that young women, many of them 
admitted to be psychopaths, who had transgressed the rules or who, 
junder a state of excitement, were found difficult to control, were 
jhandcuffed with their hands behind their backs and fastened to the 
Wecell grating by another pair of handcuffs attached to those on their 
wrists so that, in some cases, their toes, or the balls of the feet, only 
jtouched the floor; and, while thus suspended, their faces were dipped 
into pails of water until subdued. 

» That these punishments were of long duration in some 
Hinstances was indicated by a written record kept by a previous 


Ui physician, which contained such notes as this: 


et 


Y 


Y October 26 (1916).—They are all out this morning. M. S. has 
/ been cuffed to gate since Saturday, October 14; E. A. since October 
m22; E. F. since October 23... . . 


December 3, 1916.—The following girls were strung up; average 
time about twenty minutes (nine names given). All were left hand- 
cuffed for night. 


’ Considerable stress was laid upon the bread and water punish- 
|ment program, it being shown that at one time a group was pun- 
fished in this manner for a week. 


The superintendent’s answer to these charges was that the 
4} so-called “ stringing-up ” and “ water treatment” were not 
/ punishments, but were simply “restraint” and “ treatment.” 
i She further declared that without psychiatrists, psychologists, 
trained nurses and special buildings and equipment, cases de- 
| manding discipline, especially psychopathic cases, could not be 
' handled in any other way. Commissioner Kennedy disagrees 
’ with her and reports: 

_ It is apparent that both the superintendent and the first assistant 
| superintendent lack certain essential qualities of character and tem- 
/ perament so indispensable in such positions and in real reformatory 
i work, as well as for the curative work in the care of the abnormal 


» types. 

» A lack of harmony was found in the management of the re- 
) formatory also, so serious that the two women members of 
ithe board recently resigned, one as a protest against the 
> “strengthening of autocratic control” in the hands of the 
superintendent. 


Commissioner Kennedy found much to commend at Bed- 
ford. ‘' The business and financial management,” he says, 

“seem excellent; the buildings are cleanly, orderly and well 
_ kept; the food and clothing provided appear to be ample and 
' satisfactory.” There are excellent plans in operation, he 
: says, for education and industrial and domestic training. 


need for proper plant and equipment to handle the various 
types of normal, subnormal and abnormal women and girls 
“committed to the institution, as well as the need of officers 
and employes competent to give the proper treatment. Com- 
' missioner Kennedy’s experience as president of the New York 
State Commission of Prisons has made him aware that the 
| development of the probation system during the past ten 
years is tending to send, moreover, to institutions a selected 
group of cases increasingly difficult for treatment. While 
we are finding out more definitely what we have to 
deal with in our prisons and reformatories, we need to pro- 


ki : ‘ 
The recommendations of the report call attention to the 
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gress a long way in our knowledge of how to deal with them. 


The state must be made to realize [says Commissioner Kennedy] 
that if it sets out to reclaim the derelicts cf these types it must 
face the fact that to achieve success, it will be forced to employ 
more and better and costlier men and women, that just as the 
indigent sick can no longer be nursed by workhouse prisoners as they 
were fifty years ago, but must have trained nurses, the mental and 
moral invalids in our correctional institutions cannot be cared for 
by $50 a month matrons, but need women of education and insight. 


Of course we must also face the fact that public authorities can- 
not be expected to turn these institutions all of a sudden into high- 
grade scientific establishments, and. perhaps the most we can ask 
for at present is that the superintendents, assistant superintendents, 
medical officers and heads of departments should be persons of the 
right temperament and of adequate professional attainments, and 
should be capable of inspiring their subordinates with enough of 
their own spirit to get good practical results. 


Governor Smith put his finger on the disciplinary faults 
of the institution in transmitting the report to the legislature, 
when he said: 


While discipline must be maintained in all institutions, it must 
be done by methods that do not tend to degrade. 


Living on $5 a Day’ 


“ What occaston is there for charity, when there is plenty 
of work, and wages are so high?” 


O such wages as are paid today give the average worker 
D more than a fair living for the average sized family? 
If they do, he may be expected to meet adversity with 
his own resources unless he is thriftless; but if they do not, 
then he has no margin of safety when trouble comes, and may 
soon have to depend on charitable relief. The following para- 
graphs aim to present a few facts bearing on this important 
question. 


Recent studies made by persons whose opinion is entitled 
to weight, have led to the statement that a yearly income 
of at least $1,500 is necessary for the bare maintenance in this 
community of the average sized family of five; that is, John 
Doe with a wife and three little Does to support, must earn 
$28.85 weekly, practically $5 a day every working day in the 
year, if he is to meet current expenses. 


Of course it is important, first, to know the actual require- 
ments of such a family, and then to figure the cost at current 
prices. ‘The Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare 
has recently obtained from a group of dietitians and statisti- 
Clans a statement indicating a reasonable minimum standard 
of living for families of low income, and this may well be 
accepted as a basis for figuring: 


The house should be in a sanitary condition, in a decent neighbor- 
hood with properly lighted hallways and stairways in decent repair 
—the tenement preferably above ground with outside windows in 
at least the bedrooms and living room, and with separate toilet 
facilities for each family. ‘There should be bedrooms enough so 
that the parents and children of each sex can have separate rooms, 
with not more than two in a bed. 


_ The food provided should meet dietetic standards as regards nour- 
ishing properties, and should offer variety enough to stimulate the 
appetite. 


Clothing should be sufficient to protect the body and to allow for 
reasonable standards of personal cleanliness. There must be fuel 
sufficient for cooking and heating, some allowance for upkeep of 
household appliances, and car fares for such members of the family 
as must ride to work or to school. There should be also some little 
Provision for recreation and a weekly contribution to church, club 
or union. 


_ Surely this is not an exorbitant standard; at first thought 
it would hardly seem to call for an income of $1,500 yearly; 
but let us see how it works out. : 


1From the 68th Annual Report of the Boston Provi : i 
43 Hawkins street, Boston. rPVADeRY / ASPORATION, 
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Suppose John Doe pays $3.50 weekly for rent,—certainly 
not a high rate; at least $13.00 will be required for food, 
an allowance adequate only with the most careful manage- 
ment on the part of Mrs. Doe.’ For clothing at least $6.75 
weekly will be needed; light and fuel, with only the kitchen 
- stove, will cost at least $1.50 weekly on an average through- 
out the year; car fares, if Doe has to ride to work, will cost 
at least $1.20 weekly; miscellaneous articles for the household 
$1.15; a total of $27.10. This leaves a balance of $1.75 
weekly for church contributions, union and club dues, the 
dentist, the movies, tobacco, newspapers, ice-cream cones, hair- 
cuts, etc., for five persons; and the list will probably include 
insurance as well, for most families like the Does will buy 
industrial insurance. 


If everything goes on smoothly, and if Mrs. Doe is a care- 
ful planner, it may be possible for the Does to get on with this 
budget. The allowance for food and clothing is scant, how- 
ever; the margin for recreation and sundries is painfully small, 
and there is no provision for accidents or sickness. But 
suppose a small accident occurs, or a sudden need arises,— 
the kitchen stove gives out and a new one is necessary; the 
winter snow comes and several pairs of shoes must be pur- 
chased in one week and Doe himself must have an overcoat! 
The temptation becomes overwhelming to turn to the ever- 
ready credit companies and mortgage the future for the relief 
of the present. It is fairly well understood that the credit 
companies offer goods which, if of good quality, are sold at 
high prices, and that trading with them is conducive to ex- 
travagant purchases; and yet it is hard to see how many 
families like the Does would manage an extra expenditure of 
$25.00 or more were it not for some such expedient. As a 
matter of fact, there are comparatively few of the families 
coming for the first time to the charities for assistance, who 
are not involved in some way with credit companies or are 
not struggling to meet weekly payments on debts. 


Now suppose a real calamity befalls the Does: for example, 
little John falls ill, showing signs of tubercular infection. Any 
margin, after such expenses as are noted above, will not go 
far in securing the attendance of the private physician, al- 
though the family we are considering is. one which should 
be independent; if they seek free medical service they make 
their first. appeal to charity,—and then, too, expenses presently 
increase. Car fares for mother and Johnnie to the dispensary 
are forty cents a trip, admission to the clinic ten cents more. 
Suppose they have to go twice weekly, one dollar is gone. 
Medicines may easily cost another dollar. ‘The doctor pre- 
scribes milk and eggs, oranges, green vegetables, warmer 
garments, sleeping in the open air which necessitates more 
coverings, etc. As a result Mrs. John must try to cut down 
somewhere, though cutting seems impossible, and father, 
mother and the well children all suffer that the invalid may 
have extra nourishment. 


Of course, the natural increase of the family has the same 
result, for the extra cost of pregnancy and confinement and 
an additional member of the family, are seldom accompanied 
by an increase of wages. Perhaps the Does should realize 
that they can’t afford to have any more children—but some- 
how they don’t realize it; and then there are many reasons 
why they are not deterred from adding to their little brood. 
Indeed, are there not certain prevailing notions abroad that 
it is a work of good citizenship and service to the state for 
normal people in good health to rear good-sized families? 
Moreover the statistician tells us that “‘ The average number 
of children per family which must be born in order that the 
stock may maintain itself without increase or decrease, is close 
to four.” 


2 According to the carefully figured estimates of Lucy H. Gillett of the 
Dietetic Bureau, there should be $1.50 more, with prices now ruling, The 
figures of the Industrial Conference Board’s Survey, Dec. 29, 1919, are 
in agreement with this larger estimate. 


% Louis I. Dublin, statistician, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, Pitts- 
burgh address, December 1917. 


is 
aA 
Those who are not working by the day are apt to overlook 
certain differences between their lot and that of the lower paid 1 
workman on piece work or a daily wage. If the salaried man 
falls ill or meets with an accident his income, as a rule, goes 
on to a greater or less extent, but with the wage-earner the 
tendency is otherwise; he is usually paid only when actually 
at work. In case of accident or occupational disease work- 
men’s compensation will, it is true, give him two-thirds of his _ 
pay; but he has to wait ten days before compensation begins 
and another week before the first payment comes, and many — 
families haven’t even that margin. Moreover, when full wages — 
barely suffice, how long can the family subsist on two-thirds? — 
Sometimes there is a benefit association which assures weekly © 
payments for a time, but often there are no such resources, | 
Relatives are not to be counted on, for their margin, if they 
have any, is slender. Landlords are less lenient than formerly, 
and grocers are wary of extending credit which tends to become 
a thing of the past. Under stress, therefore, John Doe’s family — 
and others like them are forced, though perhaps much against 
their will, to the first step towards dependency. 


It should be remembered that the John Does are an average, 
respectable family,—a healthy, industrious man without bad 
habits; a frugal, healthy woman; children in number no more 
than a couple have ordinarily felt that they should be able to 
tear; none ofethem with marked physical weaknesses. And 
yet actual experience shows that any one of the accidents to 
which they are liable, often throws such people, within a week 
or two, on charity. Moreover, it should be noted that their - 
budget offers no opportunity for saving and that no provision 
for old age is feasible; such people face at all times the possibil- 
ity—even the probability—of becoming a burden on the com- 
munity when their working days are over. Such are the ordi- 
nary hazards in the life of a normal family of five living on 
daily wages of five dollars. ‘ 

As to whether the five-dollar wage is high or low as wages 
go: 

First, it is to be borne in mind that often what appears to 
be a five-dollar wage is really much smaller, and that many 
workers on what seem to be even higher wages are actually 
getting less; for those working by the day are likely to lose 
through stormy days and periods between jobs the equivalent 
of a day’s pay a week. 


Second, as to prevailing rates: the latest figures available, 
those for October, 1919, show that the average for workers in 
the manufacturing industries of the State of New York was 
$24.41 a week—$4.44 below those of John Doe. Are they 
higher here? And are the clerks in our department stores and 
offices receiving more or less? If they had a margin of safety 
before the war, have their wages kept pace with the 82.2 per 
cent average’ advance in the prices of the things their wages 
must buy? If they have not it will not be difficult to account 
for their dependence on charity in adversity—and. this through 
no fault of theirs. However unfortunate and unfair this may 
be, under existing conditions our charitable agencies must stand 
ready to help families like John Doe’s when trouble comes. 

In conclusion it should be said that the foregoing attempts 
to describe the needs of those whose plight is less clearly under- 
stood in these times; to show why charity must stand in the 
breach when such families meet adversity. That they con- 
stitute but a part, perhaps the smaller part, of charity’s burden 
should be plain, for there are those who have no bread-winner 
at all, and there are, of course, many other types of dependent 
ones. Accident and death and personal frailty inevitably carry 
distress in their train; and given the highest wages and abun- 
dant employment, there will still be abnormal and subnormal 
people who, with those unfortunately dependent upon them, 
will require the constructive help and the financial aid of the 
agencies equipped for such service. 


4The Labor Market Bulletin of the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission, No. 10. 
® See the National Industrial Conference Board’s Survey, Dec. 29, 1919. 


The Mass. Commission on the Necessaries of Life reports a 92 per cent. 
advance in this state. 


T is to be a i publie hearing. The members of the com- 
mission have taken their places. Proceedings are about 
to begin. I find a seat along the wall near the chair- 
»#4& man’s table, half facing the commission. The commis- 
‘tion appears substantial, business-like; it shows signs of 
s)eing conservative; it wears the air of wanting to have done 
‘fvith the business. I note its personnel. I do not see a repre- 
Jentative of the people upon the commission. I wonder about 
hat omission. ‘The chairman states the purpose of the hear- 
ing. It is to discover why there is a shortage of houses. It 
3 inquisitive—it has heard rumors; there has been much talk— 
tome agitation; it seeks the facts; it may report to the state; 
st may recommend action. Many witnesses have been called; 
hey are requested to speak briefly. The chairman calls the 
itst witness who has to leave shortly. The session begins: 
CHAIRMAN: What is your occupation? 
Witness: I am in charge of the placing of building and 
imortgage loans in a great financial institution. 
}) CHAIRMAN: What, in your opinion, is the reason for the 
shortage of houses and apartments at the present time? 
¥ Wirness: The shortage of money for mortgage loans to 
Binance building operations. 
) CHAIRMAN: But is there not plenty of money in the coun- 
ry? 
} Witness: Yes, but it has been taxed out of the mortgage 
imarket into other channels where the chances of profit are 
sgreater. or the income taxes are less or where securities are 
ax exempt. 
| CHAIRMAN: Have you any suggestions as to how the situa- 
ition may be relieved? 
' Witness: Manifestly by relieving the best of all invest- 
‘ments from income taxes for a period of years long enough to 
‘enable us to build what we must have, and what we can not 
iget without this relief. We must say to Congress that there 
‘is vastly more need for tax exemption on city mortgage for 
‘housing of the urban population than there is for exemption of 
'farm loan bonds. 
| CuHarrMAN: Thank you. 
/Next Witness. 
CHAIRMAN: What is your occupation ? 
_ Wrirness: I am in the employ of the government—a statis- 
itician. 
_ CwairRMAN: Can you state what increase has recently taken 
'place in the cost of living? 
Witness: I have here the estimated percentage of the in- 

crease in the cost of living in the United States from 1913 to 
1919 (hands tabulation to chairman who asks secretary to 


read it). 
Items of ex- Percent of Increase in Increase as 
penditure expenditure prices 1913-19 applied to 
family budget 
BN i eile Since ize 8' 9,-448 38.2 80.70 30.8 
miothing vo. ..-:.%. +.416.6 139.30 23.1 
BIST Lis ses cise s 13.4 17.75 2.4 
Buelsc Light .....%.. 5-3 45.07 2.4 
Furniture & 
WUEHISNINES 66 '0)5 eta 5.1 139.62 7.1 
Miscellaneous ........ 25.3 81.31 17.3 


CHAIRMAN: ‘This tabulation shows that out of a total in- 
‘crease of 83.1 per cent which has occurred in the family budget 
since 1913 that 2.4 per cent represents the percentage of in- 
crease in housing. ‘This, I take it, refers to rent and not to 
the cost of building. 


The Hearing 
By Frederick L. Ackerman 


[Mr. Ackerman was Chief of Division of Town Planning and Housing Design of the U. S. Shipping 

Board. As representative of the Labor Section, Council of National Defense and the American In- 

stitute of Architects he visited England in the Fall of 1917 to study British War Housing Develop- 
ments.—EDITOR. | 


Witness: That is true. The item of rent alone has in- 
creased 17.75 per cent in the same period. 

CHAIRMAN: Can you state what is the present cost of 
building as related to pre-war days, say 1913? 

Witness: I have not the exact figures before me, but it is 
approximately double. 

CHAIRMAN: ‘Thank you. 
Next witness. 

CHAIRMAN: What is your occupation? 

Witness: I am president of the Urban Homes Corpora- 
tion, a limited dividend corporation engaged in the enterprise 
of housing the poor. 

CHAIRMAN: Are you doing any building these days? 

Witness: Only a very little. 

CHAIRMAN: Why are you not doing more? 

WITNESS: Building is too expensive. We are interested in 
housing the lower paid wage-earners such as we housed in pre- 
war days for from $3 to $6 per room per month. Under 
present conditions we can not provide accommodations for less 
than $14 per room per month. 

CHAIRMAN: How many rooms, in your judgment, should 
the average family have? 

Witness: Five; that is the theoretical number, but no one 
of a practical turn of mind takes that very seriously. 

CHAIRMAN: ‘Then the prospect of action on your part is 
not very great? 

Witness: We can do practically nothing. 

CHAIRMAN: ‘Thank you. . 
Next Witness. 

CHAIRMAN: Your occupation? 

Witness: I am an expert on housing. I specialize in re- 
strictive legislation. 

EM GS Is there a serious housing shortage in Amer- 
ica? 

WITNESS: Yes, there is. 

CHAIRMAN: In your judgment, how may it be relieved? 

Wirness: I do not know. 

CHAIRMAN: ‘Thank you. 

Next Witness. 

CHAIRMAN: What is your occupation? 

Witness: I am president of a trust company. 

CHAIRMAN: You admit a shortage of houses, do you not? 

Witness: The demand for houses and apartments is very 
good. 

CHAIRMAN: Do you suggest that any action be taken with 
respect to the situation? 

Witness: I believe in the working of “ the laws of supply 
and demand.” What we need is less meddling on the part 
of the government. This whole matter would right itself in 
due time if left alone. There are some people who are des- 
tined to remain in the lower stratum of society. Leave them 


That will do. 


alone. I believe in the theory of evolution—the survival of 
the fittest. 

CHAIRMAN: ‘Thank you. 
Next Witness. 

CHAIRMAN: Your occupation? 

Witness: A manufacturer of high grade automobiles. 


CHAIRMAN: 
your locality? 
Witness: A very serious shortage which makes it very dif- 
ficult to man our present plant properly, and we are now 
doubling its capacity. 
aaa But how do you propose to operate the new 
pliant: 


Are you troubled by a shortage of houses in 
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Wirness: I really do not know. We have not houses 
enough now. It is difficult to secure money for housing en- 
terprises; and besides we do not care to assume this burden 
of housing our employes. If we build houses we shall have 
to dispense with the addition to the plant; and that would de- 
crease our production. Production is a most important matter 
these days. I really do not know what to do about it. 

CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 

Next Witness. 

CHAIRMAN: What is your occupation? 

Witness: I ama builder. 

CHAIRMAN: What have you to say regarding the housing 
shortage and what can be done about it? 

Witness: I know that there is a serious shortage; but 
materials are so high and labor so scarce and everything so 
uncertain. I build for profit—if there is no prospect of profit, 
why should I build? It’s not up to us builders to solve this 
problem. 


CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 


-Next Witness. 


CHAIRMAN: What is your occupation? 

Witness: I am a grade school teacher. 

CHAIRMAN: What have you to say regarding the matter 
under discussion? 

Witness: I really do not know. We have been trying 
for weeks to find some sort of a place in which to live. That 
is apparently impossible. It looks as if I would have to give 
up teaching. 

CHAIRMAN: ‘Thank you. 

‘Next Witness. 

CHAIRMAN: What is your occupation? 

Witness: I am a farmer. 

CHAIRMAN: Are you familiar with this subject? 

Wirness: I have seen something about it in the papers. 

CHAIRMAN: What do you think of the suggestions offered 
by the former witnesses? 

Witness: Well, it is this way with us: What we need 
is “help” these days and if you offer more inducements for 
folks to live in cities, I can not see how there is going to be 
anyone left to do the farm work. Most everything suggested 
looks as if it would make it more difficult for us. 

CHAIRMAN: ‘Thank you. 

At this point several witnesses appeared from the tenement 
house districts. Very little information could be drawn from 


them. ‘They were afraid of being “put out” if they said 


anything that might be construed as a complaint against their 
landlords. 
Next Witness. 

CHAIRMAN: What is your occupation? 

Witness: I am a student. 

CHAIRMAN: What do you know about the housing prob- 
lem? 

WITNESS: 
a dilemma. 

CHaIRMAN: Have you any suggestions as to how the prob- 
lem may be solved? 

Witness: I am astudent and therefore hesitate to express 


It appears to me that we are face to face with 


an opinion. 

CHAIRMAN: Why do you hesitate? 

Witness: Well, I conceive the solution to be in terms of 
change. 

CHAIRMAN: What do you mean by that? 

Witness: I hesitate to answer. I am afraid of being 


called to account for thinking about change. 

CHAIRMAN: You need have no fear. This is an inquiry 
after the facts. I represent the People. I do not represent 
the State. Will you proceed? 

Witness: May I discuss some of the remedies suggested 


‘by former witnesses ? 


CHAIRMAN: You may. 

“Wirness: Well, there is a cry against raising rents, yet 
as seen by the schedule the advance in rents is the lowest of 
the advances which have taken place in the various items of 


\ 


1920 


ees ee 


the family budget. Quite apart from any question of tay 
tion, it is plain that new buildings may not be rented for ve 
much less than a 100 per cent increase over the rents of p: 
war days. It therefore does not look as if tax exemption wor 
help. It would be a gesture—an invitation to invest. Tt 
is about all. You see this shortage of houses began to accur 
late years ago, long before the income tax came in for ce 
sure. . 

CHAIRMAN: But is it not worth trying? | 

Witness: That depends. The first witness stated tk 
there was vastly more need for tax exemption on city me 
gages for housing of the urban population than there is 4 
the exemption of farm loan bonds? Now I do not wish 
enter into a debate on the subject of taxation; but I can pn 
see how it would greatly benefit us were we deliberately 
adopt a policy which would result in creating a greater deg 
of congestion in our cities. Congestion is what we shou 
attempt to get rid of. 


CHAIRMAN: Well, what do you think about the use 
state credit? 
Witness: That is all right, but precisely the same dif 


culty is encountered in applying that suggestion. I do n 
see how it will be possible to manage the use of state cre 
so as not to increase congestion. 


CHAIRMAN: But you seem to be against the suggestio 
which appear most helpful. Have you nothing helpful — 
suggest ? 


Witness: I hesitate to say what I believe: I am afraid 
being called a radical. 

CHAIRMAN: You need have no fear. 

Witness: I notice in the news items every day statemer 
to the effect that dividends of 10, 20 and even 60 per ce 
are being declared upon what are called “ industrials.” In 
tice advertisements promising a bonus of common stock equ 
in amount to the original subscriptions to stocks or bon 
People are now investing vast sums in these “ industrial ” e 
terprises promising very large profits notwithstanding the fa 
that profits are now taxed much higher than mortgages. 
do not see how the first suggestion would help very muc 
If I may suggest, I would direct this inquiry into the subje 
of “investment for profit.” It is plain that, in a general sj 
tem of investment for profit, those investments which promi 
the greatest return are certain to draw funds away from ¢ 
other forms of investment. If we could make the buildi 
of houses for the common man as highly remunerative as a 
those other fields of investment, we would be no better off. 

CHAIRMAN: But this is not very definite—we are co 
suming time. Have you a plan? 

Witness: I have nothing to suggest in terms of our pre 
ent system of production which fails completely to opera 
whenever the prospect of profit upon investment falls belo 
that promised in the speculative adventure. Our system of pr 
duction aims primarily at producing profit upon invested fun 
and not upon socially useful goods. Adequate houses for t 
common man have never been produced in sufficient quanti 
for this reason. Any modification of our system of taxatio 
any use of government credit, any grant or subsidy whi 
would meet with a general approval and which would, | 
the same time, insure an adequate supply of houses must | 
so arranged as to insure first that the investor in housing e 
terprises would be certain of as large a speculative return 
is afforded by our most remunerative industries. Such pr 
posals therefore appear as a prop to.the system of investmer 
production and distribution which has failed to serve a real 
useful purpose. 

CHAIRMAN: But you are not suggesting any definite pla 

Witness: I realize that. But when one suggests thi 
our system of production should be so organized as to aim ; 
the production of goods rather than profits upon investmen 
he is spoken of as an undesirable person and he runs the ris 
of being hauled up before Congress or investigated by M 
Palmer. May I be excused? 

CHAIRMAN: You may. 


HE high promise of the preliminary proposals of 
the President’s Industrial Conference has been 
fulfilled in its mature report. ‘The document 
prepared by the second group of citizens called 
7 President Wilson during the last months to consider the 
(-oblem of unrest shows on the whole a most distinguished 
pnsideration of the industrial question. In its genuine ap- 
Hreciation of the fundamental sanctity of liberty and of 
}2mocracy quite as much as in the fertile suggestion of its 
theme for industrial organization, the conference has been a 
joneer. If Congress and the country accept the proposals 
jade, future Palmers in the Department of Justice may 
jave less occasion for panicky proposals to curb radicalism. 
Yor channels of creative democracy will be open to the energy 
if unrest. 
) Yet it is certain that the report of the President’s Indus- 
Jial Conference will be sharply attacked. Some of the hos- 
slity will be inevitable because there are people in this coun- 
‘ty who hate’ the very thought of industrial self-government. 
“heir essential opposition is to the principle of self- 
‘overnment itself. Their kind has always been present in 
this country from the very beginning. ‘Their opposition to 
‘he extension of the principle to industry may be accepted. 
‘n the long run such opposition is strength to any good cause. 
t Another antagonism is to be expected, which will come, 
unless the earlier critics of the conference have changed, from 
jome who rationally should be defenders of the plans put 
porward. ‘This latter probable group of unfavorable critics 
are in part explained by the youthful reviewer’s quandary 
bout Fanny’s First Play. If the play is by a good author it 
*s a good play but how can one tell unless the author is 
lagged? ‘The conference consists of only seventeen members, 
none chosen specifically to represent either the labor or the 
‘mployer interests. Nonetheless, several members were in 
yact employers. ‘Therefore, it was argued when the tentative 
I-eport was issued last December, and it will now again be 
argued in all probability, that what is suggested by such a 
~roup cannot be fair to labor. The suspicion is natural, but 
'o far as I can see, unjustified by the report. The secretary 
of labor was chairman of the conference. The name which 
leads all the signers of the report is that of William B. Wil- 
bon, who began his life as a coal miner at nine, who at four- 
een was the secretary of his local union, and who in middle 
life was the choice of the American Federation of Labor to 
head the new federal department. Accordingly criticism 
twhich would throw out the report of the Industrial Confer- 
lence because it can be termed unrepresentative of labor 
wants, hardly rises to the occasion. 
' Samuel Gompers, as in the case of the tentative report of 
ithe conference, has again become its first critic. Among other 
ithings he objects to the personnel of the conference and to 
the references to the development of employe representation 
in single plants. His more basic and more characteristic ob- 
jection is, however, that the workers must themselves organize 
for industrial democracy. Of course they must. But the 
government can remove artificial barriers. That is what Mr. 
McAdoo did when at the beginning of the Railroad Admin- 
istration he announced a policy of genuine neutrality toward 
unionism. As soon as official hostility was removed unionism 
‘grew as never before. The stand of the President’s Indus- 


A Constitution for Industry 


The President’s Conference Reports 
By William L. Chenery 


trial Conference has been similar to that of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, and perhaps if its recommendations are approved 
that workers will be organized by trade union leaders in in- 
dustries which hitherto have been governed autocratically. 

What, then, is the final offering of the President’s Confer- 
ence? It is two-fold. In the first place, a singularly ingeni- 
ous system of collective bargaining and of voluntary arbitra- 
tion is suggested. In the second place, a helpful statement of 
industrial principles is made. Some of these declarations of 
policy, notably that affecting public employes, in my judg- 
ment, take the short rather than the long view. But even so 
the opinion of a very distinguished lawyer that “there is not 
a single reactionary line in the report,” is in the main a sound 
judgment. The conference expressed the opinion that police- 
men and firemen should not affiliate with organized labor. 
In this the conferees seemed to believe that the Boston police- 
men’s strike has settled this question for all time in the United 
States. Possibly that belief is correct. On the other hand, in 
this matter Paris and London afford precedents which point 
tendencies of a different nature. It may well be that present 
industrial London is more of a forecast of the future United 
States than is contemporary Boston. But whatever the facts, 
this is relatively a minor point. 

The first conference called by the President, which met 
last October, split upon the rock of collective bargaining. 
The present body solved that difficulty. It accepts frankly 
collective bargaining. At the very outset it says: 

The conference is in favor of the policy of collective bargaining. 
It sees in a frank acceptance of this principle the most helpful ap- 
proach to industrial peace. It believes that the great body of the 
employers of the country accepts this principle. ‘The difference of 
opinion appears in regard to the method of representation. In the 
plan proposed by the conference for the adjustment of disputes, pro- 
vision is made for the unrestricted selection of representatives by 
employees and at the same time provision is also made to insure 
that the representatives of the employes in fact represent the majority 
of the employes in order that they may be able to bind them in 
good faith. 

Nor was the conference deceived by the misleading remedy 
of compulsory arbitration. On that matter it is enlightening to 
note one or two indirect comments made in its discussion of 
the development of industrial relations: 

It was not, however, until within the memory of men still living 
that it ceased to be a penal offense under the laws of England and 
in some of our states for two or more workmen to combine to quit 


work, to secure increased wages or improved working condi- 
tions. 


It may aid in comprehending the work of the conference to recall 
that the present condition of freedom has come about not so much 
from positive laws as from the removal of restrictions which the 
laws impose upon the rights and freedom of men. The conference 
confesses that in the prosecution of its work it has been animated 
by a profound conviction that this freedom wrought out after many 
centuries of struggle should be preserved. 

Obviously, no public conference could wisely recommend 
the passage of a law specifically compelling employers to deal 
with the American Federation of Labor or with any of its 
associates or rivals. But the President’s Conference could 
and did suggest such a system of employe representation that 
where the workers were members of an A. F. of L. union, or 
of one of the independent unions such as the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, the employer who refused to 
deal with his employes through the business agent of their 
union or through any other agent they chose would have to 
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justify his course in the court of public opinion. The whole 
emphasis of the report is laid on the need to build up systems 
of collective bargaining. Arbitration and investigation are 
methods to be resorted to only after collective bargaining fails. 
Furthermore, the collective bargaining proposed is not lim- 
ited to the single plant. That would be fatal. The confer- 
ence urges and with wisdom that human relations inside every 
plant should be organized for justice and for comfort. Wher- 
ever either employers or labor leaders are alert, that is now 
being considered or being done. But the plant is simply the 
starting point. Organization may be as wide as the country. 


The actual machinery proposed for the prevention of dis- 
putes is much like that set up in the Esch-Cummins law for 
the railroads. First there are regional adjustment confer- 
ences. These have been modified somewhat from the originals 
suggested in the tentative report last December, but the 
changes have been chiefly in the line of saying plainly what 
was implicit in the earlier report. The conference adjustment 
boards would be called by permanent chairmen who would 
serve in different sections of the country. When a dispute 
arose which could not be settled by ordinary means, the per- 
manent chairmen would assemble a conference for the partic- 
ular case. The operation of the plan may be illustrated by 
the possible course of events in a matter such as the steel 
strike of last autumn. 

When the menace of a strike became apparent the regional 
chairmen of the districts affected would communicate with 
the proposed national industrial board at Washington. ‘This 
would be a permanent body of nine, three representing the 
public, three labor and three employers, all appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. If the strike prom- 
ised to affect more than one region, the national industrial 
board would consolidate the districts affected and choose one 
of the chairmen to organize an adjustment conference. ‘The 
regional chairman, a permanent government official, would 
then notify both the corporation and the unions of the im- 
pending adjustment conference. Each side would be invited 
to name two representatives. 

If both sides accepted the invitation, the conference would 
proceed. ‘The first step would be to select two more repre- 
sentatives of each side. ‘These would be taken from panels 
of employers and of employes in that industry and of the 
crafts affected. ‘The panels would be prepared by the secre- 
taries of commerce and of labor subject to the approval of 
the President. The representatives of the corporation and of 
the employes would each choose two from twelve names taken 
from the respective panels. This done, the body of eight repre- 
sentatives of the industry with the assistance of a chairman 
would proceed to adjust the questions at issue. By the very 
fact of nominating representatives both the corporation and 
the employes would have obligated themselves to accept the 
decision of the conference or of the national industrial board 
to which the matter might be referred. 

The obligation to accept the bargain negotiated by the ad- 
justment conference is assumed when the invitation to partici- 
pate is accepted. Either party is entirely free to accept or to 
reject any such invitation. Workers may strike, employers 
may lock out their workmen, but once either side has sent rep- 
resentatives to the conference the obligation has been taken. 
Furthermore, if the conference of eight should fail unani- 
mously to negotiate a bargain, the mere fact of participation 
would also have pledged each party to accept the award of an 
umpire unanimously chosen by the eight representatives, or 
to accept the arbitrament of the national industrial board. In 
that element of moral compulsion. which exists alongside 
with complete initial freedom is to be found the unique con- 
tribution of the plan proposed. 
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But the corporation might have challenged the right ef th 

union leaders to speak for the steel workers. ‘The chairm. 
would consider that question in the light of rules to be 
by the national industrial board. If further action wer 
necessary the chairman might call for an election by the em 
ployes of their representatives. Such an election would | 
safeguarded by the secret ballot and it would be conduete 
by some impartial person. In effect a plebiscite of the ste 
industry would be held. After representatives had thus bee 
obtained, the adjustment conference would again proceed t 
negotiate a collective bargain. In the event that it failed 1 
reach a decision two courses would be open. ‘The unsettle 
questions might be referred to an umpire or they might t 
sent to the national industrial board. ‘The national boar 
however, could not pass on the question of the open or close 
shop. One such decision would of course cause it to be rm 
garded as prejudiced. But such a question could be referre 
to an umpire for settlement. The umpire serving in onl 
one case would not be embarrassed by the opprobrium of 
precedent. 

Either side might, however, have refused to meet with th 
representatives of its employes. What then would occ 
under the scheme proposed by the President’s Industrial Cor 
ference? The regional chairman instead of convening an ac 
justment conference would call a board of inquiry. If, as i 
the recent strike, the workers were willing to submit the: 
case, they would be represented on the board, while the co: 
poration because of its refusal to cooperate would have n 
direct representative. Two names from the employes’ pane 
would be selected by the chairman. ‘This board of six wit 
the chairman would proceed to make an investigation. TH 
board would have the right to subpoena witnesses, to examir 
them under oath and to require the production of paper 
It would make a report or majority and minority reports. I 
final appeal would thus be to public opinion. But it is hard} 
conceivable that any corporation or any union would care 
rebuff the sentiment of fair play to the extent of refusing 1 
submit to adjustment with the penalty of public exposu: 
certain. 

There would, of course, be no power to compel compliane 
with any bargain, award or arbitration. The suggestion 
made by a board of inquiry might be ignored. Obstinat 
employers or union leaders might fight out their quarrels pr 
vately. Penalties for strikes or lockouts could not be prs 
vided unless freedom were to be sacrificed. 

But it is nonetheless true that through this voluntary sy: 
tem the public has been effectually enfranchised in industri: 
questions. Instead of seeking indirect methods to protect ff 
public the government would have at hand an organizatic 
which would utilize the energy of employers and of employ: 
for production rather than for conflict. Between the orgas 
ization of industrial relations on a democratic basis and tt 
repression of strikes through injunctions there is a gulf : 
wide as that which separates Czarism from democracy. 

One further observation, however, may be in pois 
here. The conference throughout its work has show 
a remarkable power to build its suggestions on fac 
scientifically ascertained. It has escaped the futility phras; 
which are born of memory rather than of life. It hi: 
driven a wedge of reason and of justice between the conflic 
ing claims of, the parties to the industrial issue. It has ne 
been afraid to see the truth. It is under no illusion that tt 
reality of the industrial quarrel can be concealed in talk. B 
it knows that while employers and employes have some a 
flicting interests “there are wide areas where their interes 
coincide.” ‘The conferees well conclude that “it is the part § 
statesmanship to organize identity of interest where it exis, 

in order to reduce the area of conflict.” 
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WHE “revelations” of the draft with reference to general 
® education and physical condition are by no means out of 
®@e, notwithstanding the publicity that some of the figures 
He received. When the examinations of the registered men, 
Wl the experience of camp commanders, “‘revealed’’ that there 
fs about as much illiteracy as the census had discovered, 
put as much physical defect in young adult men as the nu- 
fjrous investigations of school children and other selected 
ups might have led us to expect, about as much tuberculosis 
@experts had estimated ever since the tuberculosis movement 


Yan fifteen years ago, and so on, a delicious thrill of mingled: 


lignation and concern, with—it must be admitted—some- 
)ng of the self-conscious pride that Tom Sawyer would have 
d over a sore thumb, swept through the serious-minded part 
ithe American public. It was a shock to realize ‘‘ how much 
Wow the average most average people are,” and the effect 
is intensified by the emotional interest surrounding the par- 
Sular part of our population which had furnished the mate- 
ml for these melancholy exposures of defect and efficiency. 


‘So far, so good. But such thrills of horror and indignation 
iz not particularly efficacious in themselves. ‘Their chief 
lue is to rouse an intelligent interest in the facts and a de- 
‘mination to modify them as soon and as much as possible, 
nich can be done only by breaking up the generalizations 
ic the whole country into manageable portions, analyzing the 
fuation in each locality, and applying appropriate retail 
rasures for getting rid of the conditions which gave rise to 
je original emotional reaction. For this reason the analysis 
) the physical examinations of about two million and a half 
en, prepared for the Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
» Dr. Albert G. Love and Charles B. Davenport, under the 
Jrection of Surgeon-General Ireland, is worth careful study 
ad will be welcomed by all who are interested in public 
valth. A 350-page volume containing the text of the report 
is been printed for the Senate committee, but the detailed 
‘bles, and the maps and diagrams to which tantalizing refer- 
pee is frequently made throughout the text, are to be pub- 
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THE SOCLAL WORKSHOP 


—A Department of Practice 


Conducted by 
EDWARD T. DEVINE 


lished “‘ later.” Meanwhile, the diagram at the bottom of this 
page, prepared from some of the figures contained in the body 
of the report, may give readers of the SURVEY something to 
speculate about. 

This diagram shows the proportion of men in each state who 
were found+to be ‘“‘ defective” and the proportion who were so 
defective that they were rejected by the military authorities. 
The states are arranged in the geographical groups adopted 
for the federal census reports. Each column represents the 
total number of defective men in each thousand examined in 
that state, and the solid black part of the column shows the 
number who were rejected. In Maine, for example, the first 
state in the New England group, out of every thousand men 
examined, diseases or defects were recorded for 569, and 346 
were rejected. The dotted lines running across the diagram — 
indicate the average for the country—the upper one represent- 
ing the average ratio of defective men per thousand (468), 
the lower one the average ratio of rejections (212). 

There are at least two ways of interpreting these figures, 
as there are of looking at most things. We have heard so 
much about what the draft has proved as to our general in- 
feriority and deterioration, mental and physical, that it is a 
relief to find the authors of this report—perhaps inadvertently 
—putting another face on the figures. ‘‘ Over half the men,” 
they reflect, “‘ were found to be without any physical or mental 
blemish significant enough to record.” If, involuntarily, this 
reminds us of some physical or mental “‘ blemish’ of our own, 
it is likely that we may puff up with pride over the nation’s 
record, instead of experiencing again that sense of shame and 
dismay that the earlier use of the figures aroused. The most 
useful reaction to have, however, as was intimated above, is a 
curiosity to discover for each locality just what the figures 
mean: whether a high proportion of defects in a particular 
state is due to the presence of defective or non-resistant stock 
in the population, to the character of the prevailing occupa- 
tions, to bad living conditions, to inadequate provisions for 
medical care, or to a superior climate which attracts invalids 
from other parts of the country; whether a low proportion of 
rejections, on the other hand, is something to be proud of, or 

Drawn for the Survey 
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TASK OF THE TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATION 
As outlined by Edward O. Otis, M. D., president of 


the Massachusetts Tuberculosis League 


1. To search out in every community each case of tuber- 
culosis and to see that it is properly disposed of. 

2. To afford the local physician opportunity for a diagno- 
sis of his suspected cases, either through a tuberculosis dis- 
pensary or a tuberculosis expert. 

3. To educate the community on the importance of the pre- 
vention of tuberculosis and to promote wise legislation which 
has for its object the same purpose. 

4. To persuade employers of labor as to the economic 
value of having their employes periodically examined for 
tuberculosis, to provide all means for these examinations and 
to urge all other organizations or bodies of workers to do 
the same. 

5. To urge the importance of having all school children 
thoroughly examined each year for tuberculosis. 

6. To see that provision is made in sanatoria and hos- 
pitals for those suffering from active tuberculosis and for 
children with latent tuberculosis, as well as open-air schools 
or fresh-air classes for so-called pre-tubercular children. 

7. To follow up discharged cases from these sanatoria so 
as to prevent relapses. 

8. To do what we can to provide suitable occupation or 
proper hygienic conditions under which the arrested case 
can follow out his original vocation. 

9. To provide well-trained visiting nurses or social work- 

. ers to supervise and keep in touch with those consumptives 
who for some reason remain at home. 

10. To see that efficient dispensaries exist in various cen- 
ters for the purpose of diagnosis and disposal of. discovered 
cases of tuberculosis, or to furnish itinerant experts for this 
purpose. 


whether it reflects low standards on the part of the examining 
officers at the camps where the men from the state were ex- 
amined; whether, furthermore, the defects and diseases which 
were discovered in the young men of the nation, by these hasty 
examinations for a military purpose, are fairly indicative of 
the physique of the nation, male and female, and if so, whether 
they are of more or less significance in relation to efficiency in 
civil life. The 350 closely printed pages of this report are 
crowded with data which will partially satisfy such a curiosity 
and further whet it. 

To the last question, the authors of the report optimistically 
estimate that ‘‘ fully half of the defects found are not of such 
a nature as to interfere seriously with the man performing 
services of the highest order in civil life.” It is only from the 
military point of view, they argue, that a stature of less than 
sixty inches is a defect; many of the “ mechanical defects ” are 
no serious handicap to a man in civil occupations; many de- 
fects of the sense organs can be corrected. To which the reply 
might be made that, on the contrary, many of the physical 
limitations thus for the first time effectively brought before the 
public on a national scale are of even greater significance in 
offices and factories and school-rooms, on farms and in homes, 
than they are in camp and barracks, on the line of march, and 
on the field of battle. The mere fact that in civil life the indi- 
vidual has more choice, can adapt his life more or less to his 
defects and limitations, and may therefore be fairly successful 
in spite of handicaps, does not diminish the intrinsic handicap 
of the defects. 

By far the largest group of defects noted are those described 
as ‘‘ mechanical,” which constituted 39 per cent of all. In this 
group are included curvature of the spine, arthritis, hernia, re- 
sults of fractures, amputations, ankylosis, defective feet and 
hands, deformities of the trunk and appendages, atrophies, etc. 
Next come defects of the sense organs, 12 per cent; cardio- 
vascular diseases and defects, about 10 per cent; defects of 
developmental and metabolic processes, also about 10 per cent; 
nervous and mental troubles, about 6 per cent; venereal dis- 
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~ of the skin and teeth, 3; of the respiratory organs, other | 


yl 
4k 


ease, 5.8; tuberculosis, 5.4; diseases of the nose and throat,: 


tuberculosis, about one; and “ others,” about 3. Select 
cities showed about 15 per cent more defects than selected ru 
districts, the difference being accounted for largelv by the + 
cess of flat feet in the cities. Other defects in which the cit 
surpass the country areas are underweight, inflammation of t 
middle ear, errors of refraction, goiter, pulmonary tuberculox 
defective teeth, and syphilis. In rural districts, on the oth 
hand, there is a greater amount of mental deficiency, deform 
and defective extremities, blindness in one eye, arthritis a 
ankylosis, and gonococcus infection. 


A Normal Ration of Movies: 
Or ICIAL sanction is given by the federal Public Hea: 


Service to an hour and a half of movies per person per 4: 
This much, they conclude, may safely be indulged in witha 
straining the eyes or producing any discomfort, provided 1 
eyes are good and have no hidden defects. “The conclusé 
seems to be based on the fact that millions of people go: 
motion picture shows throughout the United States every ¢ 
without experiencing any discomfort to their eyes, and ont 
general observation that there has been no evidence th 
employes of motion picture theaters have any more trouble w: 
their eyes than the average individual. A consciousness of ey 
strain, or of discomfort of any kind to the eyes, as a result! 
watching motion pictures, is probably due to some defect | 
vision, and the same person would almost certainly experier 
even more discomfort from an equal period of concentrat 
reading. ‘The remedy is not to stay away from the movies, E 
to consult an oculist.' If our eyes hurt after reading, we dor 
blame the book, but our eyes, unless the book is printed | 
abnormally fine type on excessively glazed paper. In the sax 
way eye discomfort in the movies “should be regarded ag 
danger signal, and should lead the sufferer to the docte 
office for an examination.” If the motion picture theater 
make the most of this official pronouncement, we may expe 
any of them which feel the need of stimulating attendance: 
put out the sign, “‘ Come in and test your eyes free of charge 
supplementing this by throwing on the screen at the close 
each program, “ If your eyes hurt go to see an oculist.” 


A Health Survey in Maine 


SURVEY of public health administration in Augusta, ¢ 

capital of Maine, has been made by Alton S. Pope, C. 
H., under the direction of the state department of heal! 
According to the report published in a recent bulletin of ¢ 
department, the central feature of the situation appears to 
—as it so often is—inadequate provision for public hea 
officials: | 


The Augusta Board of Health consists of three members appoin’ 
by the mayor for terms of three years, one member being chosen ez 
year to fill the place of the retiring member. Two members of | 
board receive $50 each per year and the secretary receives $150. 

Other health officials are: 

A health officer, who must be a well educated physician, appoint 
by the mayor to serve at the pleasure of the Board of Health. } 
duties consist chiefly in the control and quarantine of infectious d 
eases. In case of .epidemics he makes investigations of causes a 
conditions and submits recommendations for control to the Board 
Health. He receives a salary of $50 per year and is also paid : 
actual time spent in performance of his duties. 

A milk inspector, who is appointed by the mayor and receives 
salary of $200. 

A. sanitary inspector, who is chosen by the Board of Health a 
who acts under its direction. 

A plumbing inspector, who is also appointed by the board and 
responsible to them. 

Total expenditures for health work in Augusta for 1918, includ: 
salaries, amounted to $3,279.93. This, divided among an estima 
population of 14,435, equals a per capita expense of 22.6 cents. 

It is ummecessary to criticize the present health organization 
Augusta, nor are the present members responsible for its inefficier 
Indeed, they are the first to admit the impossibility of adequ 
handling of present day health problems by men who can at k 


‘ but a small part of their time or attention to the work. In his 
a rt for 1918, Dr. G. A. Coombs, the present health officer, advised 
“Bi the city join with Hallowell and Gardiner in the employment of 


‘@ill-time health officer. 


Wirst among the twenty-one recommendations, therefore, is 
Tk following: 
“that as soon as possible Augusta alone, or in cooperation with a 
th adjoining towns, should obtain the services of a trained, full- 
eh: health officer, and that such officer be appointed deputy registrar 
Wital statistics and that all certificates pass through his hands. 
‘aj\mong the other recommendations of special interest are: 
dj That the city appropriate a regular stipend, sufficient to insure 
continuation of the Augusta Health Center (which was organized 
ja group of public spirited citizens in April of last year). 
1). That the importance of active cooperation with the health officer 
urged upon ‘the people of Augusta, especially the reporting of cases 
he nurse. 
#), That a dental clinic for school children be established for the 
@itment of cases which would not otherwise receive attention. 
Ji. That a complete house and sewer survey be made at once to 
ermine what houses do not have sewer connection; the condition 
s}orivate disposal systems; in what sections of the city further sewer 
Mension is needed. 
12. That the city institute a regular system of garbage collection. 
#3. That all garbage and refuse be collected separately, the garbage 
@rovered cans. 
14. That the garbage be fed to hogs and the refuse buried or burned 
{oproper dumps. 


Southwestern Enterprise 


}ROM a state with no health department at all, New Mexi- 
% co has jumped in the short space of a year to one which is 
Kuipped with a state department and has provided for full- 
Hae health officers in every county. The regular 1919 session 
the legislature passed a bill for the creation of a state depart- 
mnt of health, conferring upon it broad powers. ‘The new 
ipartment issued regulations requiring the reporting of births, 
laths, and morbidity, in accordance with the standard laws 
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for vital statistics. It also made rules in regard to the disposal 
of sewage, the regulation of water supplies, the conduct of 
establishments handling food, prohibiting the use of a common 
towel or a common drinking cup, and promulgated many other 
orders such as are found in modern sanitary codes. 

While the Public Health Law of 1919 gave the state depart- 
ment ample powers, and the appropriation bill of that session 
gave it funds with which to operate, no special provision was 
made for the creation of county and city machinery to carry 
out the state department’s new regulations. The local health 
officers all over the state refused to perform their new duties— 
some in few, and some in many particulars—saying that their 
compensation was not adequate to the demands upon them. As 
there is a limitation on the amount of taxes which may be 
levied for general purposes, additional legislation was neces- 
sary. <A bill was accordingly introduced in the legislature this 
winter, which received the governor’s signature on Febru- 
ary 21, authorizing the boards of county commissioners to make 
special levies not in excess of one-half mill on the dollar, to 
create a “ Health Fund” for the county or city in question, 
which is to be used in defraying the cost of carrying out the 
health laws within the county or city, and of employing the 
local health officer and any additional employes who, in the 
opinion of the state commissioner of health, may be needed to 
execute properly the health laws of the state within that juris-— 
diction. 

This amendment permits the employment of full-time health 
officers in every county of the state, and of sanitary inspectors 
and public health nurses in many of them. A few of the larger 
counties will have sufficient funds for laboratories. The New 
Mexico Public Health Association, which conducted the legis- 
jative campaign for both these bills, believes that together they 
will bring about a revolution in the health administration of 
the state. Curnton P. ANDERSON. 


TEN LITTLE GERMS 


Under the title Ten Little Germs Visit P. S. 15, Charlotte Wassung, a teacher in that school, has written a 
delightful little dramatization of the health lessons which she is trying to inculcate. This, with another playlet called 
A Cleanliness Drill, written by Winifred Malone, another teacher in the same Manhattan school, is printed in a 
recent issue of School Health News, by the Bureau of Educational Hygiene of the New York Department of Education. 


All— 
Ten tiny little germs are we, 
- We come from one big family; 
And there, where dirt and filth abound, 
In countless numbers will be found! 


We travel up, we travel down, 

We travel all around the town, 

Since time began we’ve been Man’s foe; 
We breed disease where’er we go. 

(They sing and dance around in a 
ring.) 

'First—Isn’t it lucky, brothers, that we 
found this place? 

Second—Yes, indeed, won’t we have a 
fine time! 

Third—And a mighty busy time, too- 

Fourth—Think of it! Over three thou- 
sand children! I don’t know where to 
begin! ; 

Fifth—Oh, but I do! I’m going to 
crawl into some boy’s ear. You know, 
all boys have dirty ears; and I just love 
dirt. 

Sixth—So do I. But why be so par- 
ticular about ears! A dirty finger nail 
will be just as good a lodging place. 

Seventh—Or a muddy shoe— 

Eighth—But I know the best place of 
all! I’m going to pick out a boy who 
never cleans his teeth (and I am sure 
there are many like that) and begin work 
in his mouth. 


Ninth—Aren’t you afraid he’ll bite 
you? 

Tenth—My, of course not. 
he won’t even know I’m there. 
in among his teeth— 

First—What will you do there? 

Tenth—Vll find a nice hollow tooth. 
Soon there will be more germs there, and 
before the boy knows it, all his teeth will 
be decayed. 

Second—Let’s get to work at once! 

Third—And don’t forget our most im- 
portant task. 

Ail—What’s that? 

Third—To multiply! 

All (laughing)—Ha! Ha! _ That’s 
why we came to this school. If we don’t 
know how already, we'll surely learn in 
school. 

(All run out.) 

(All but Seven walk in slowly and 
sadly.) 

Fourth (angrily)—Why do you all 
look so dejected? Haven’t you had any 
luck, either? 

All—Luck? P. S. 15 is no place for 
germs! 

Fifth—I couldn’t find a single dirty 


I’m so tiny 
Vl get 


ear. 

Sixth—After looking a long time, I had 
at last found a boy with dirty finger 
nails. Just as I was making myself at 
home there, his teacher saw his hands, 


and I was soon dislodged from my rest- 
ing-place. 

Eighth—I found several children whose 
teeth were not brushed, but now they 
have all learned the tooth brush drill, 
so there is no place for me. 

All (looking around)—But where is 
our other brother? 

Ninth—I guess he’s the only lucky 
one. He has, most likely, founded a per- » 
manent settlement on some pair of muddy 
shoes! 

(Just here Seven runs in, panting.) 

Seventh—They’re after me! They’re 
after me! Save me, brothers, oh, please 
save me! : 

All—Who’s after you? 

Seventh—The Civic League boys of 
this school. They won’t allow a muddy 
shoe anywhere in the school. Let us run 
before they get here! 

(Boys, with brooms, 
cower and creep away.) 

Boys (Pointing at germs)— 

Ten good-for-nothing germs are you, 

And spiteful trouble-makers, too, 

For you, while we can wield the broom, 

In Number 15 there’s no room! 

Our boys and girls are always clean, 

No dirt can anywhere be seen, 

So, off with you! And have a care 

That ne’er within these walls you dare! 
(All germs slink away.) 


appear, germs 
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EDUCATION AND CHILD WELFARE 


Official Hopes Deferred 


CBee letter addressed to President Wilson by Franklin K. 
Lane, upon completing his seven years’ activity as sec- 
retary of the interior, must impress most readers as filled with 
the sad reflections of a man who has seen many of his visions 
go, unfulfilled. 

We could wish that the letter might be read in its entirety 
by every American citizen. Secretary Lane sees the depart- 
ment over which he has been the guiding head as “at once a 
department of beneficence and of scientific adventure. . . 
It is built upon the confidence that a free people do not ask for 
patronage but do hope for opportunities. It is a department 
of aid and of revealing. It shows what may be done with 
thought and knowledge to make a greater estate out of a 
vastly rich inheritance.” We are quickly passing out of that 
rough-and-ready period of our national life, he thinks, in 
which we have dealt wholesale with men and things, into a 
period of more intensive development “in which we must seek 
to find the special qualities of the individual unit, whether that 
unit be an acre of desert, a barrel of oil, a mountain canyon, 
the flow of a river or the capacity of the humblest of men.” 
To conquer and to master—the same old task is ours; but not 
in the same old way. Secretary Lane dares to hope, there- 
fore, that the department’s greatest usefulness is still to come, 
and that it may best serve the nation as a “‘ department of 
stimulation and development.” 

One of Secretary Lane’s heartfelt objects during his service 
with the government was to arouse interest in the neglected 
rural school. His effort in this direction, he tells us, was not 
successful, “‘ though it was one expression of the movement 
against illiteracy which is now taking shape.” ‘The plan pro- 
posed was that Congress should appropriate a small amount 
for the administration of a campaign by which rural school 
teachers of all the states would have an opportunity to see in 
operation the few model rural schools which we have and 
participate for a month or two in the operation of them. ‘The 
support of the newspapers was to be enlisted in selecting rep- 
resentative teachers from the various states who would be 
gathered and instructed at these schools and return home to 
spread the gospel they had learned. But Congress, sadly re- 
marks the secretary, ‘‘ has never taken kindly to any participa- 
tion of the federal government in school affairs and no head- 
way was made with the plan.” 


There is, it seems to me [continues Secretary Lane] a very definite 
line that can be drawn between school control by the central govern- 
ment and school guidance. Washington may well be a clearing 
house for the best methods of teaching and a source of invaluable 
suggestion without in any way impairing the authority or responsi- 
bility of the several states. It takes from ten to twenty years for 
ideas to pass from one state to another now because there is no 
correlating influence, no one central authority which can make known 
to all schools the discoveries made by a few. Federal control of 
schools would be a curse because the inevitable effect of federal 
control is to standardize, but we might perhaps do something less 
for our boys and girls than we do for our hogs and cotton without 
straining the Constitution or bankrupting the treasury. 

Secretary Lane held hopes, also, of seeing Washington, D. 
C., become the “school center of the country” through the 
establishment there of a national university. ‘This proposal 
has received much attention during the past decade. Mr. 
Lane had thought of making the venture on a simple scale—a 
few thousand dollars would have been sufficient for 4 begin- 
ning—but again ‘‘ the money could not be found.” Secretary 
Lane did not have in mind a university “ fashioned and organ- 
ized after the style of Harvard, Yale or Columbia, in which 
the youth are taught,” but something: quite different, ‘ “a great 
heart for all the schools and universities in the land. athe 
should be, he says, 


A university for scholars and teachers and all men and women 


ai 

interested in the special themes with which it would from ci 
time deal. It should have no faculty and no set year. But throug 
out the year those most distinguished in certain branches of know 
edge should be brought here to give of their learning to a body j 
students interested especially in those certain subjects, the purpj 
being that all parts of the country might quickly know of the lat 
revelations in science or the newest methods in the arts, and thisi 
first hand from the Master, whoever he might be. $F 

There should be some place into which the thought of Amer 
and of the world would head, The greatest things done by « 
people are not the expressions of government but the expressi 
the adventuring mind to which liberty gives opportunity a. 
casion gives challenge. Our people are seeking for solutions 
problems of every kind and some are finding such solutions. # 
they have no universal ear into which to speak. The machinery . 
distribution in the world of thought is not efficient, and stimulus: 
greatly needed. ‘This may be remedied and doubtless will be by - 
creation of a national center through which the impulses and acti 
ties, researches, and speculations of the leaders in our intellect 
artistic and scientific life may have expression. 


In parting, Secretary Lane spoke a general word as 4 
fruit of his experience in Washington: ij 


Washington is a combination of political caucus, drawing rod 
and civil service bureaus. It contains statesmen who are politicia 
and politicians who are not statesmen. It is rich in brains and 
character. It is honest beyond any commercial standard. It wisk 
to do everything that will promote the public good. But it is poox 
organized for the task that belongs to it. Fewer men of larger ¢ 
pacity would do the task better. Ability is not lacking but it 
pressed to the point of paralysis because of an infinitude of deta 
and an unwillingness on the part of the great body of public servaz 
to take responsibility. Everyone seems to be afraid of everyor 
The self-protective’sense is developed abnormally, the creative ser 
atrophies. ‘Trust, confidence, enthusiasm—these simple virtues 
all great business are the ones most lacking in government organi 
tion. We have so many checks and brakes upon our work that 
progress does not keep pace with the nation’s requirements. — 
could save money for the government if we had more discretion 
to how we should use that given us. For the body of the civil sex 
ants there should be quicker promotion cr discharge and a su 
insurance when disability comes. For the higher administrat# 
officers there should be salaries twice as high as those now giy 
and they should be made to feel that they are the ones responsili 
for the work of the department; the head being merely an advis 
and a constructor of policies. As matters are now devised there @ 
too few in the government whose business it is to plan. Every m: 
is held to details, to the narrower view, which comes too often to 
the department view or some sort of parochial view. We need £ 
the day that is here and upon us men who have little to do # 
study the problems of the time and test their capacity at meeti' 
them. In a word, we need more opportunity for planning, enginee 
ing, statesmanship above, and more fixed authority and responsibili 
below. 


A Child Welfare Program 


HE United States Children’s Bureau has suggested 
number of activities as desirable for a follow-up progra 
for “children’s year.’’ ‘These are: 


1. Better birth registration. Twenty states now keep recor 
good enough to receive the sanction of the Census Bureau, an 
hence, to be included in the birth-registration area. The twent 
eight states not so recognized are Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Ca. 
fornia, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illino: 
Iowa, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevad 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Sou 
Carolina, South Dakota, ‘Tennessee, ‘Texas, West Virginia a1 
Wyoming. 

2. Establishment of health stations. 


a. Prenatal and infant-welfare stations for keeping mothe 
and babies well and for securing proper care. 

b. Well-children stations for children of pre-school ag 
These are natural developments from infant-welfa 
stations and may be conducted with them or ind 
pendently. 

3. Protection of health and development of school children | 
weighing and measuring tests, open-air classes, nutritional clinic 
and other measures. 

4. Protection of children from illiteracy and premature work | 
back-to-school and stay-in-school campaigns. 


us Public provision for wholesome play and recreation, under 
‘timed leadership, and supervision of commercial amusements. 


th, Continued study of each community of local needs and local 
durces, as related to the care of handicapped children, and the 
vieavor to bring the care of the children in line with the standards 
[jich have been found practicable in this field. 


#?. Study of present laws and local needs in order to effect neces- 
revision of existing laws and to further new legislation for the 
e and protection of children. 


{. Study of the standards adopted by the 1919 child-welfare 
ferences. [See For the Children of Two Continents, the SuRvEy, 
thy 17, 1919, page 269]. ‘These standards set forth the careful 
wilgment of many experienced persons. Certain of these standards 
ve been already attained in various communities; others are at- 
nable by the expression of public opinion; others will require 
yyal enactments. Study of local needs and present laws should 
Necede, of course, any effort for new legislation. 


School Gardens 


{ CHOOL gardens as well as school gardeners are appar- 
ently with us to stay. The great impetus which they re- 
Bived as a war need has carried over into peace times as an 
Hucational asset. The United States School Garden Army, 
hich claims that it enlisted a million boys and girls in crop 
Soduction during the war and two million and a half last 
tmmer, plans to make the season of 1920 surpass all pre- 
tding ones in the number of children enrolled in school-su- 
ised gardening, in the amount of land cultivated and in 
oducts harvested. It is spurred on by the assertions of 
honomists that production is the most urgent need of the 
mur. It also believes that school gardening answers a real 
ted in education, a need intensified by the growth of cities. 
Ti the congestion of the city, says John L. Randall, director 
the United States School Garden Army, “ the instinctive 
iterests of hunting and capture, collection, caring for living, 
ycowing plants and animals must go undeveloped or be turned 
‘ito channels that often conflict with man-made laws. If bio- 
Mgical structures and interests are of value, they should be 
lonserved to city children.” Home gardening, supervised by 
éie school, should have as definite a place and credit, he thinks, 
any other school subject. It admits of the “ widest kind 
f correlation with other studies. ‘There is no school subject 
irom which more real knowledge may be gained of science, 
if art, of life’s relations than from dealing with living, grow- 
ng plants.” 
+ Any back-yard or vacant lot that is now unproductive can 
ie utilized by school gardeners, says the 1920 prospectus of 
he army. All pupils from the third to the eighth grade ought 
io be enrolled. Companies ought to be formed, each com- 
Nany including a class, a school or any group adapted to a 
vorking unit. There should be from ten to 150 children in 
| company, and each company should have a captain and one 
yr two lieutenants. A child may enlist by signing an enlist- 
ent blank, whereby he agrees to raise one or more food crops 
lind to keep a record of his results, reporting them to the 
xarden teacher or supervisor. A certificate, signed by the sec- 
Co of the interior, the commissioner of education and the 
firector of the U. S. School Garden Army, is to be presented 
it the end of the season to children who have achieved a real 
success. Each child will also be given the official insignia, a 
elluloid bar-pin bearing the design reproduced on this page. 
' Unlike most school subjects, says School Life, the official 
organ of the United States Bureau of Education, the money 
value of school-supervised gardening can be computed at the 
end of the season. It says: 


The net average money return per child in the various cities and 
towns ranges from a few dollars to $40 or $50, while a few indi- 
vidual returns have reached as high as $300. ... During 1919 
the average return per child was $18 in cities where complete sta- 
tistics were kept. The average citizen who observes only an 
individual or group of gardeners may consider the results petty. 
When a net average return of $18 is multiplied by the six or seven 
millions of city and town school children, who have available 
garden space and are of garden age, the total seems beyond belief. 


Manuals of garden lessons have been written for the five 


i 
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climatic regions of the United States. The United States. 
School Garden Army is organized within the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Students Study Real Babies 


REAL babies are a part of the live stock furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture of the University of Minne- 
sota for the education of its women students in home eco- 
nomics. For several years all students taking home economics: 
have been required to live, as a part of the course, in a ‘‘ home 
management house” during their junior and senior years. 
These houses, of which there are two, are intended to give ex- 
perience in the actual problems that women must meet in 
the home; they are situated a short distance from the campus 
and, though rented, meet their expenses from the living fees 
paid by students. ‘To round out the experience thus gained, 
a child has recently been placed in each house, the students 
taking turns in being responsible for the care of the child over 
a period of a week or ten days. The girl in charge makes. 
out the baby’s menus, prepares its meals, launders its clothes, 
bathes and dresses it, and sets as a goal definite other things. 
For example, she may teach it certain words, teach it to use 
its spoon or to go to sleep without the light on. During the 
day she is relieved by other girls so she can attend classes. 
Thus far three boy babies and one girl baby have been 
“loaned” by a children’s home in St. Paul for this purpose; 
the ages of these babies have ranged from twelve months to 
twenty-one. The results of this experience, in the opinion of 
the college, have been good both for the students and the 
babies. For the babies it has meant increased weight and 
mental development; for the girls it has meant actual respon- 
sibility in the care of children, an experience which only a 
few had before, and “a new viewpoint regarding the home- 
maker’s contribution to the community.” 
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THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE PEACE 
By John M. Keynes. Harcourt, Brace & 
Howe. 298 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of 
the SuRVEY $2.75. 

Historians, politicians, journalists, psy- 


chologists, and experts in military strategy 
have had their turn, and are entitled to a 
respectful hearing for whatever rational, or 
even plausible, explanations of the war and 
the peace they may have to give. The pro- 
digious effect which has been produced by 
the first serious attempt to subject the 
peace to an economic scrutiny may leave 
those who believe in the value of economic 
training well content with any comparison 
which may be suggested. 


Those who have time or inclination to 
read only one book about the Paris Peace 
Conference should, by all means, read this 
one. The author was for the first six 
months of the conference official representa- 
tive of the British Treasury, sitting also as 
deputy for the chancellor of exchequer on 
the Supreme Economic Council. The New 
Republic informs us that his name is pro- 
nounced as if rhyming with pains, but he 
is the son of the distinguished author of 
The Scope and Method of Political 
Economy, and surely the earlier generation 
pronounced his name as if rhyming with 
pines. Whether Kanes or Kines, the bril- 
liant younger economist evidently has his 
father’s gift for shrewd economic analysis 
and is a master of lucid and vigorous 
English. eae 

Notwithstanding the appearance of some 
of the salient chapters in serial form in the 
New Republic, the publishers might well be 
asked to supplement their present expensive 
volume ($2.50 for a book of less than three 
hundred pages, with less than three hundred 
words on a page) with a cheaper edition; 
otherwise many who would be absorbingly 
interested in the book itself may have to 
content themselves with the second-hand 
knowledge of its. contents obtainable from 
the numerous reviews and discussions to 
which it has already given rise. Not but 
that these reviews are not themselves inter- 
esting. From the wholly sympathetic and 
well informed article in the New York Sun- 
Herald, by Paul D. Cravath, as well as 
from the wholly unsympathetic Sunday 
Times article by Prof. Charles D. Hazen, 
there is much to learn about the cur- 
rent trend of public opinion in academic 
circles and in the world of practical af- 
fairs. From the book itself, however, there 
is much to learn about the Carthaginian 
peace, about the influences in the conference, 
and especially about the “collapse” of the 
President, which the author depicts as “one 
of the decisive moral events of history.” So 
depicting it, Mr. Keynes gives the explana- 
tion and interpretation which, in spite of 
Professor Hazen’s strictures, seems to the 
present reviewer likely to survive as more 
nearly adequate than any others offered, at 
any rate thus far, by his contemporaries. 

The Salt Lake Tribune, in its column of 
humor, puts into the President’s mouth the 
bitter jest—I came, I saw, I con-curred. 
This, according to the competent English 
economic interpreter, is just what happened. 
The President is pictured as “buried in the 
conference, stifled in the hot and poisoned 
atmosphere in Paris,” easily bamboozled, 
but to the horror of his English colleague, 
hard to de-bamboozle when, at the last mo- 
ment, moderation seemed desirable; and 
thus standing in the last act “for stubborn- 
ness and a refusal of conciliations,” and 
with his conscience “ still intact.” 


The Peace Treaty is characterized, not 
only as unworkable—about this there is no 
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longer difference of opinion—but as hypo- 
critical and unjust. The Treaty is vulner- 
able, not because of its severity—there might 
still be ground for alleging that no punish- 
ment could be too severe for those who have 
the real responsibility for the war—but be- 
cause of its failure to correspond with the 
solemn obligations of the armistice; because 
of its utter ignoring of the common dictates 
of humanity; and because of its failure to 
take into account the economic foundations 
on which any social structure of interna- 
tional relationships must be built. 

The author agrees with President Wilson 
and with General Smuts that the League of 
Nations may, in time, redeem the promises 
and the hopes which the Treaty betrays; 
and he even suggests that the reparation 
commission—monstrous and _ unprecedented 
as it is in conception and in any literal in- 
terpretation of its powers—-may so far de- 
part from the spirit of the conference which 
created it that it may become an instrument 
of healing and restoration. He is not hope- 
ful, however, and the book closes with the 
terrible prediction of the Fury in Prometheus 
Unbound: 


Many are strong and rich and would be 


just, 
But live among our suffering fellow 
men 
As if none felt: they know not what 
they do. 
It will be recalled that in the reply of 
Prometheus, which the author does not 


quote, but no dcubt intends us to recall, the 
Titan staunchly declares: 


Thy words are like a cloud of wingéd 
snakes, 
And yet I pity those they torture not. 


So it is of these seven extraordinary chap- 
ters on the economic consequences of the 
peace. ‘They sting like scorpions, but our 
pity may be reserved for those who are un- 
moved by them; who are still willing to let 
Europe “stew in its own juice”; who have 
no conception of the importance to America, 
as well as to Africa and Asia, of the eco- 
nomic prosperity of Europe. 

The special proposals for the revision of 
the treaty made by Mr. Keynes are much 
less important than his analysis of its ob- 
noxious features. He favors the cancella- 
tion of all inter-allied war loans by mutual 
consent and the immediate raising of a new 
loan to restore European credit and industry. 
The motive of the first would be primarily 
one of generosity, but the author does not 
hesitate to suggest other reasons. He 
thinks that “there is no European country in 
which repudiation may not soon become an 
important political issue.” He believes that 
to make the European allies pay the capital 
and interest due from them “ would impose a 
crushing burden.” ‘The result will be inter- 
national friction and ill will. The continu- 
ance of indebtedness between governments 
has special dangers of its own. Europe 
“will not pinch herself in order that the 
fruit of her daily labor may go elsewhere.” 
The author does not believe “that any of 
these tributes will continue to be paid, at the 
best, for more than a very few years. They 
do not square with human nature or agree 
with the spirit of the age.” 

This is realistic interpretation and fore- 
cast, rather than sentiment, but if loans 
made by America to European nations are 
really in such imminent danger of repudia- 
tion, and if the payment of loans so recently 
made does not square with human nature or 
agree with the spirit of the age, it is doubt- 
ful whether the huge international loan. 
which the author now considers. essential, 
and which is having favorable consideration 


in many quarters, would have much cha 
of success in this country. rey 
Frank H. Simonds, a journalist, who hap 
succeeded so well in interpreting many o@!" 
the larger aspects of the war, has been ini 
sisting in recent articles in the Amer 
press on one aspect of the present dem 
for treaty revision which Mr. Keynes seem; 
to have entirely overlooked. Mr. Simone 
points out that both France and England aj 
entitled, as a natural fruit of the victories ic@ ) 
the war, to guarantees against future agyiiw 
gression from their defeated enemy. ae 
England has obtained her guarantees bya, 
the transfer of the colonies, by the destrue- 
tion and surrender of the German fleet ancaiy; 
the dismantling of MHeligoland. France: 
having suffered more severely and being € 
posed to greater danger, is entitled to ax 
least equal guarantees. These she sought i 
the indemnities and in the possession of them 
left bank of the Rhine; relinquishing the Ff 
latter only in return for the Franco-Anglo-@ 
American alliance, which now seems 
doomed to defeat, and for the much andpe: 
justly criticized Article X of the Covenant, 
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of the League of Nations. Insisting on them” 
impossibility of collecting the indemnities’ 
contemplated by the treaty and on the injus-,, 
tice of depriving Germany of the economicif- 
prosperity through which alone even the 


modest indemnities required for compensat 
ing civilians for their war losses might be—e? 
secured, the author fails to hold the scales@” 
of justice even as between the sacrifices 
which such a revision of the treaty would@?’ 
require respectively from England and froma 
France. f) 
The ships and colonies would be as usefut 
to Germany in the restoration of her eco { 
nomic life as the coal supplies and theg® 
financial relief which Mr. Keynes would 
grant her. But the cost of the former woulé 
come out of England’s guarantees, while theg 
cost of the latter would come mainly out of 
France. FF 
It is true that Mr. Keynes proposes that 
England should relinquish any claim tome 
money indemnities in favor of her allies, but’ 
the amount of money that she would obtainge 
under the strict provisions of the Peace 
Treaty, huge as they are, mean less both for 
her and for Germany than the other guar- 
antees named. im | 
What would Mr. Keynes, candid as his 
discussion aims to be and free from national 
bias as he obviously is, say to such argu- 
ments ? E. T: Dig 
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Aw JrisHMaAN Looxs at His WoripD M 
By George A. Birmingham. Hodder &i 
Stoughton. 307 pp. Price $2.00; by mail & 
of the Survey $2.20. : 

ITRELAND’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM ie 
By George Creel. Harper & Brothers. 
199 pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the ® 
SurvEY $2.30. t 

IRELAND AND ENGLAND 
By Edward R. Turner. Century Co. 504 
pp. Price $3.00; by mail of the SuRvEY! 
$3.25. 

IRELAND A NATION 
By Robert Lynd. Dodd, Mead & Co. 200) 
pp. Price $2.00; by mail of the SuRvEY; 
$2.20. 

Irishmen of every political opinion assail 
the new home rule bill as an outrageous af- 
front (Mr. Devlin says it is “the most in- | 
sulting ever offered”). Mr. Asquith’s re-} 
turn to Parliament promises again to pit the} 
old English parties against each other on} 
this one topic with the old battle-cries. In 
America also the Irish, stirring up antag- } 
onism to a league of nations which treats } 
Ireland as a domestic British problem and 
gives warld supremacy to the British em- 


se, are at the bottom of many a political 
é British liberals who have recently 
jiited America have been amazed at the 
itility they met everywhere, at the power 
the Irish influence on the political and 
ial life of this country. Reason enough 
' the social reformer to inform himself on 
present state of the Irish “question.” In 
sis he will be aided by any and all of the 
| pks here listed. 

wGeorge Birmingham is as yet curiously 
“known in this country, though undoubt- 
ily his novels belong to the most enter- 
(ning fiction published ‘in England during 
» last ten years. In the present book he 
*#iously comments on outstanding Irish 
# sts and figments, but with the same kindly 
vile, the same humane understanding for 
@: foibles of his countrymen, the same com- 
yn sense reaction to the movements of his 
S1e and environment which distinguish his 
vels. 

%He does not bring a new cure for Ire- 
#1d’s political problem; there are not any 
@w solutions left to offer, he says; nor does 
believe himself capable of advocating 
jy of the existing two hundred proposals 
%r governing Ireland more eloquently than 
i:ir inventors. What he does offer is a re- 
}luation of the things in Ireland that mat- 
fic most. He lays bare the pretense about 
jich in Irish life that has grown around 
Hadition, shows by contrasting intimate pic- 
tres the differences in the lives and views 
¢ northern and southern Irishmen, paints a 
plightful picture of the small town and 
scovers in education the key to its—and 
‘ith it all Ireland’s—rehabilitation. A book 
‘sy to read and an admirable corrective 
ir fictitious notions about modern Ireland. 


/Mr. Creel insists that the case of Ireland, 
ith fifteen million representatives in the 
Inited States, is at least as important to 
imerica as that of Poland or Czecho- 
Sovakia. He, therefore, presents it with the 
sme fervor, and with very similar argu- 
hents to those by which during the war the 
lommittee of Public Information convinced 
ie American public of the righteous claims 
i: the oppressed nationalities of continental 
jurope. His book is well written and pre- 
ints its thesis from many angles. 


ti 
| Professor Turner’s book is more thorough 
‘ut intentionally conservative and judicious, 
ad therefore less persuasive than either ot 
ae two volumes mentioned. He does not 
elieve in the possibility of an independent 
rish republic and argues—where he does 
esent conclusions of his own—for a mod- 
rate form of home rule. His historical 
Baoters aim at giving an understanding of 
ne British point of view. While they do 
ot condone acts of tyranny or a bad sys- 
em of government, they yet show an ob- 
‘ious reluctance to subscribe to harsh judg- 
gents. Similarly, in dealing with the most 
ecent events, the author’s anxiety to avoid 
xaggeration has made him understate the 
ignificance of Sinn Fein and the volume 
f£ liberal opinion throughout the world in 
upport of it. 

The book may be said to be a pro-British 
tatement of the Irish problem (though it is 
lot pro-Ulster) and, as such, will be wel- 
omed as an offset to the large literature 
f Irish revolutionary propaganda. 


Robert Lynd, literary editor of the London 
Yaily News, is the author of several pre- 
ious books on Ireland. He puts first the 
undamental fact which writers like Ed- 
vard R. Turner try to put into the back- 
round, that Ireland is a nation. American 
mpatience with Great Britain in her 
reatment of the Irish problem is due ex- 
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actly to that realization with its implication 
of the right of self-determination, inde- 
pendent of any consideration of British or 
international politics. Mr. Lynd says: “A 
wise Englishman would not only not hesitate 
to grant freedom to Ireland; he would 
thrust freedom upon her with both hands 
for the sake of the future of his own country 
and of mankind.” 

This book also is largely, historical— 
naturally all books on oppressed nations 
are—but deals more fully with recent 
events and gives more space than any of 
the others in this group to a consideration 
of modern Irish literature; the critical chap- 
ters especially add to our knowledge of the 
one European nation which more than any 
other feels entitled to claim American sym- 
pathy in its struggle for freedom. L. 


McCutcheon’s 


Sweaters and Scarfs 


A touch of bright color, a soft, harmonizing comple- 
ment to the spring or summer costume—always an 
individual modish note can be introduced thru the 
popular sweater in its amazing variety of styles and 


Chiffon Alpaca, Tuxedo model, in Black, White, 
Navy, Henna, Rose, Copen, Purple, Jade, Lavender, 


Chiffon Alpaca, slip-on model, V neck or with collar, 
in Navy, Henna, Copen, Purple, Lavender, Tan, 
Corn, Rose, Black or White 


Shetland Weave, Tuxedo model, in Black, White, 
Navy, Camel, Copen, Rose, Wisteria, Purple, Black 
with White, Brown Heather 


Shetland Weave, Mohair Yarn, slip-on model, V 
neck, Sash and pockets, in Black, White, Silver, 
Navy, Copen, Reindeer, Camel, Lavender, Tur- 
quoise, Brown and Green Heather 


Camel’s Hair with brushed Tuxedo roll, natural 


Pure Silk slip-on model with V neck, short sleeves 
with fringe and sash, fancy weave, in Black, White, 
Navy, Dark Brown, Orchid, Pink and Beige, $50.00 
Pure Silk slip-on with square neck in Navy, Beige, 
Raison, Pink, Brown, Black and White 


Pure Silk, Tuxedo model, fancy weave, finished with 
smart plaid effect on solid grounds in Navy, Beige, 
Dark. Brown, Black with White, and White with 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 


$19.50 


$15.75 


$12.50 


£60.00 
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THE PsycHOLOGY OF NATIONS 


By G. E. Partridge. Macmillan Co. 333 
Sty Price $2.50; by mail of the SuRvEY 
2.70. 


The author begins by making a lengthy, 
scientific study of the origin of war, starting 
with a period long anterior to the descent 
of our ancestors from their primeval homes 
in trees. “ Possibly it was by some peculiar- 
ity of man’s social existence, or his superior 
endowment of intelligence or some unusual 
quality of his instincts, perhaps very far back 
in animal life, that has in the end made him 
a warlike creature.” Internal evidence shows 
that this part was written before the armis- 
tice, when many hoped some good really 
might come out of the fight. Many pages 
deal with the ecstatic and the aesthetic side 
of war. 
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Everyday Life” Books 
INSPIRATIONAL, DEVOTIONAL 
Compact, handy, pocket edition volumes, printed on thin 
paper, bound in art Jeather cloth, round cornered. IN- 
SPIRATIONAL, DEVOTIONAL books, with brief, daily 


Scripture passages, an invigorating message for each 
day, and stimulating weekly comment—built around some central theme, 


Building on Rock, HENRY KINGMAN 


Seeks to meet the demand of our day for reality in religion by studying what Jesus showed to be essential 
to a life built on eternal.foundations. Arranged for daily reading and study during ten weeks. .90. 


Marks of a World Christian, DANIEL JOHNSON FLEMING 


An analysis of ‘‘the mind which each Christian should bring to bear upon the world.” in these days when 
we need to realize that we must be world Christians if Christians at all. Arranged for daily reading and 
study during nine weeks. .90. 


Meaning of Prayer, -— = = .90 Harry Emerson FOSDICK iS. 
Meaning of Faith, - - - 1.10} “‘Everyday Life ”? books which con- 
Manhood of the Master, - .90) tinue their phenomenal appeal. 


Shall we send you a complete list of “Everyday Life” 
books, and a catalog of “‘Books with Purpose’’. 
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Ask your bookstore 
or write to us 


The best part of the book was written dur- 
ing peace, and deals with education and the 
need for modifying methods in the light of 


present conditions. This discussion is really 
most interesting and suggestive, thoroughly 
worth the attention of any one concerned in 
such work. ‘There are not very many con- 
crete proposals, but the author would like to 
see city schools moved far into the woods 
and the children daily taken into such an 
atmosphere. The hours of the school day 
and the years of the school course stand 
greatly in need of lengthening. The need 
for vital but creedless religion is also strong- 
ly urged. Constant reference is made to a 
hundred “best books” on the same general 
subject as this one, which are listed at the 


end, and the precise system of their selection 


is a most fascinating and baffling study. Mr. 
Partridge’s general standpoint is that we 
may hope for a better world in very surety, 
but it is not to be expected tomorrow. 

Against one sentence a most vigorous pro- 
test must be made. “The doctrine of the di- 
vine rights of kings, of course, had its origin 
in that of divine descent.” ‘This may be true 
of Japan; but no one ever imagined it true 
of the Stuarts, by whom the dogma was prac- 
tically invented. So far as Europe is con- 
cerned several peoples piously pretended to 
imagine that their kings would turn into 
gods, but hardly that gods had turned into 
kings. A book worth reading in every way. 

TaN HANNAH. 
a 
DEMOCRACY AFTER THE WAR 

By J. A. Hobson. Macmillan Co. 217 pp. 

Price $1.75; by mail of the Survey $1.90. 

Written while the war for democracy was 
yet in progress, an earlier edition of this 
book contained a timely warning of the dan- 
ger to democracy which the Allied powers, 
and especially his own country, Great Brit- 
ain, would have to face at the end of the 
wat—whichever way it ended. His prophe- 
cies have already come true in more than 
one instance; but instead of a justifiable 
“T told you so,” the new and revised edi- 
tion of the book (the fourth) modestly ab- 
stains from any such claim and merely adds 
more recent evidence to strengthen the 
argument. 

Hobson’s program for the defence of de- 
mocracy against the encroachment of impe- 
rialist and pseudo-democratic movements 
stands in all essentials proved by the hap- 
penings of the last two years: The weakness 
of the progressive and liberal forces in the 
great nations, due to their lack of cohesion 
and cooperation, can be overcome only by 
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effective organization; and the necessary 

condition for this is clear thinking—so that 

once again the main task for the social re- 

former has become that of education. B.L. 
* % % 

PALESTINE OF THE JEWS 

By Norman Bentwich. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

288 pp. Price $3.00; by mail of the 

SurvEY $3.20. 

It is a pity that Zionist writers are never 
sober. Mr. Bentwich, who knows his subject 
from personal study as a member of the 
British Expeditionary force, comes as near 
to writing a convincing account of the pros- 
pects of Palestine as any Zionist author has 
come; but like the rest he allows his en- 
thusiasm at times to run away with his 
judgment. 

We know of no impartial testimony in 
justification of his and other Zionists’ ex- 
treme optimism concerning the natural re- 
sources of Palestine. 

An essentially imperialist phase of evan- 
gel finds expression not only in the usual 
failure to discuss the fate of the pres- 
ent majority races in the population of 
Palestine but also in the suggestion that 
“Jewish colonization may extend to the 
whole territory which was contained in the 
Promise ’””—i. e. the whole territory ‘“ from 
the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and 
from Lebanon to the river of Egypt.” 

In spite of these defects, the book is a real 
contribution to our knowledge of Palestine 
as it is today and may be tomorrow. Es- 
pecially the chapters describing the Jewish 
colonies and the splendid renascence of Jew- 
ish culture through the influence of the 
schools encourage the belief that the more 
reasonable hopes of Jews for the gradual 
upbuilding of a center of national life may 


be fulfilled in our time. B. L. 
# * * 
‘THE FAMINE IN EUROPE 
Fight the Famine Council. Swarthmore 
Press, Ltd, London. 126 pp. paper 
bound. Price 4s. 6d.; by mail of the 


SuRvEY $1.40. * 

The material brought together in this slim 
volume results from an international eco- 
nomic conference held in London in Novem- 
ber under the presidency of Lord Parmoor. 
French, Austrian, Dutch, German, Swiss and 
American economists and physicians of wide 
reputation took part in this conference with 
such men as Sir George Paish, Sir Wm. 
Beveridge, J. Maynard Keynes, Norman 
Angell, L. T. Hobhouse, J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Arthur Henderson. Some of their 
contributions contain facts and figures not to 


3 
nomic and social conditions in Austria, Ge 
many and Russia. Ay 

No more convincing evidence has bee 
brought together of the need for immedia, 
credit provision, for continuation and ex 
largement of voluntary relief as a matter « 
first aid, for international cooperation on- 
plan of economic re-stabilization, for r 
vision of the economic clauses in the pea 
treaty, for a wider and more thorough a: 
plication of the principle of internation, 
free trade. Bigs 


be found elsewhere, especially on the eo 
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“STIMULATION ” 


To THE Epitor: Copies of Dr. Devine 
editorial in the Survey for February 14 ha 
been sent to all our Community Servis 
workers because he has stated well wet 
National Headquarters in Community Se 
ice (Incorporated) had already emphasize; 
that community workers ought not to # 
thinking or speaking in terms of “ stimula: 
ing” existing organizations or  prese 
workers. 

It may be that the result of the work ¢ 
a community service group, or a school ¢ 
philanthropy, or a philanthropic journa 
will be, has been, to “stimulate” othe 
groups and individuals, but it is not plea: 
ing to any individual to have some one els] 
start out to “stimulate” him and no o¢ 
ganization, or group, or individual has tt 
right basis for real and successful servidi 
when the thought is to “stimulate” other 
One is reminded of the supply of turtl 
brought to New York city just before Chrisi 
mas, benumbed with the cold, which wes 
put into a hot room and “stimulated” wit) 
electricity until they became even abnormi 
ally active. 


Perhaps most small boys in the coun 
have some time or other “stimulated” + 
activity of the domestic animals in the pa 
ture or the pen. But when we come ~ 
human society we like to think that in 
relations there is a sharing, a give and taki 
a helping when one is able, a receiving ¢ 
help. The very word stimulate seems i 
suggest the old attitude of separating one 
self from the herd, becoming superior am 
then from one’s superiority attempting 
help. 

Another word that is just as bad, and i} 
word, of course, stands for an idea, is ti 
word “coordinate.” No one wants to 4 
“coordinated.” No one ought to want #| 
“coordinate.” It may be sometimes thc 
what is done will result in “stimulation: 
or in “coordination.” ‘There is no pows& 
except the government itself or all the pe 
ple of a community which have any right 
set themselves up as coordinators. 


And so it has been the advice of Cont 
munity Service (Incorporated) to all loca 
community committees and community worl 
ers that they avoid the words “ stimulatey 
and “coordinate” and we are grateful — 
the SuRvey for reenforcing this word. 


We do disagree with Dr. Devine, how 
ever, in his failure to make adequate distinf 
tion between an agency and an institutio( 
I well remember the thrill when as a stude! 
in the School of Philanthropy many yea} 
ago I heard from his own lips of the C. @ 
S. method and spirit. The C. O. S. methai 
has been the case method, to face each prolj 
lem, each task, to do what was best to saly 
the particular problem of distress, so thi 
there should no longer be any such proble 
It was taken for granted that those neare| 
the problems would assume responsibility |ff 
their attention was called to it, that an 
existing, institutions which had responsibilil| 
would assume it if the facts were given. Tl) 
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I. Introduction 


HE Industrial Conference was convened by the 

President on December 1, 1919. Under date of 

December 19th it issued for publication on Decem- 

ber 29th, a tentative plan of machinery to adjust 
disputes in general industry by conference, conciliation, in- 
quiry and arbitration. Criticism and constructive sugges- 
tions from the public were requested. 

The tentative report provided for the adjustment of dis- 
putes rather than their prevention. The purpose of the Con- 
ference in publishing that report was to obtain at the earliest 
moment constructive criticism of the plan for adjustment, 
while the Conference was engaged in the further develop- 
ment of methods of prevention. 

The Conference reconvened on January 12, 1920. It has 
received a vast amount of helpful comment from individuals 
and organizations in all parts of the country and it has also 
had the assistance of leading representatives of capital and 
labor, speaking for large numbers of employers and employees, 
who have come before it in frank consultation. This ma- 
terial has been carefully weighed. 

The Conference now proposes joint organization of man- 
agement and employees as a means of preventing misunder- 
standing and of securing cooperative effort. It has modified 
the tentative plan of adjustment so as to diminish the field 
of arbitration and enlarge the scope of voluntary settlement 
by agreement. As modified the plan makes machinery avail- 
able for collective bargaining, with only incidental and 
limited arbitration. The Conference has extended the plan 
to cover disputes affecting public utilities other than steam 
railroads and it has enlarged it to cover the services of pub- 
lic employees. 


The present report also deals with a number of specific 
subjects consideration of which should underlie any approach 
to the industrial problem. Some of these are matters of cur- 
rent controversy. 

The causes of industrial unrest are many. Among others 
they include the rise in the cost of living, unrestrained specu- 
lation, spectacular instances of excessive profits, excessive 
accumulation and misuse of wealth, inequality in readjust- 
ments of wage schedules, release of ideas and emotions by 
the war, social revolutionary theories imported from Europe, 
the belief that free speech is restricted, the intermittency of 
employment, fear of unemployment, excessive hours of work 
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in certain industries, lack of adequate housing, unnecessarily 
high infant mortality in industrial centers, loss of personal 
contact in large industrial units and the culmination of a 
growing belief on the part of both employers and employees 
that a readjustment is necessary to a wholesome continuity 
of their united effort. 


For the most part causes of unrest are not the result of 
the war; they have been accentuated by it. Much investi- 
gation and public discussion have been devoted to these mat- 
ters. The relative importance and emphasis laid on the dif- 
ferent causes varies with each investigator. The Confer- 
ence, in Part IV, has made suggestions for dealing with some 
of the conditiane enumerated, and it hopes that progress 
toward remedying them may be accelerated by the further 
development of employee representation and by the use of the 
suggested machinery for adjustment. 

There is, however, a feature of the present industrial un- 
rest which differentiates it from that commonly existing 
before the war. It cannot be denied that unrest today is 
characterized more than ever before by purposes and desires 
which go beyond the mere demand for higher wages and 
shorter hours. Aspirations inherent in this form of restless- 
ness are to a greater extent psychological and intangible. 
They are not for that reason any less significant. They re- 
veal a desire on the part of workers to exert a larger and 
more organic influence upon the processes of industrial life. 
This impulse is not to be discouraged but made helpful and 
cooperative. With comprehending and sympathetic appre- 
Ciation, it can be converted into a force working for a better 
spirit and understanding between capital and labor, and for 
more effective cooperation. 

The wisest suggestions for the prevention and relief of 
industrial unrest are to be found by interpreting the best 
thought and experience of those employers and employees 
who, within the area of their own activities, have most suc- 
cessfully dealt with the problem. The Conference in 
making its final report has considered the interpreting of 
actual. achievements its most useful function. It believes 
that practical experience is more useful than the views of 
extremists on either side. Such experience shows that no 
group of men can successfully undertake to deal with the 
interests of other groups without their cooperative partici- 
pation in the methods of equitable adjustment. 

The guiding thought of the Conference has been that the 
right relationship between employer and employee can be best 
promoted by the deliberate organization of that relationship. 
That organization should begin within the plant itself. Its 
object should be to organize unity of interest and thus dimin- 
ish the area of conflict, and supply by organized cooperation 
between employers and employees the advantages of that hu- 
man relationship that existed between them when industries 
were smaller. Such organization should provide for the joint 
action of managers and employees in dealing with their com- 
mon interests. It should emphasize the responsibility of man- 
agers to know men at least as intimately as they know mate- 
rials, and the right and duty of employees to have a knowl- 
edge of the industry, its processes and policies. Employees 
need to understand their relation to the joint endeavor so 
that they may once more have a creative interest in their 
work. 

Industrial problems vary not only with each industry but 
in each establishment. Therefore, the strategic place to be- 
gin battle with misunderstanding is within the industrial plant 
itself. Primarily the settlement must come from the bottom, 
not from the top. 

The Conference finds that joint organization of manage- 
ment and employees where undertaken with sincerity and 
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goed will has a record of success. The general orindl 
governing such organization are stated at length under t) 
title, “‘ Employee Representation.” It is not a field for le 
lation, because the form which employee representation shou 
take may vary in every plant. The Conference, therefor 
does not direct this recommendation to legislators but to mz 
agers and employees. 


If the joint organization of management and employees } 
the plant or industry fails to reach a collective agreement, 
if without such joint organization, disputes arise which a 
not settled by existing agencies, then the Conference propos 
a system of settlement close at hand and under government 
encouragement, and a minimum of regulation. ‘The entra) 
of the Government into these problems should be to stimula 
further cooperation. 

The system of settlement consists of a plan, nation-will 
scope, with a National Industrial Board, local Regional Ce 
ferences and Boards of Inquiry, as follows: : 


1. The parties to the dispute may voluntarily submit their diffd 
ences for settlement to a board, known as a Regional Adjustmea 
Conference. This board consists of four representatives selected — 
the parties, and four others in their industry chosen by them ax 
familiar with their problems. The board is presided over by 
trained government official, the regional chairman, who acts as‘ 
conciliator. If a unanimous agreement is reached, it results ing 
collective bargain having the same effect as if reached by jon 
organization in the shop. 


2. If the Regional Conference fails to agree unanimously, t 
matter, with certain restrictions, goes, under the agreement of su) 
mission, to the National Industrial Board, unless the parties pref 
the decision of an umpire selected by them. 


3. The voluntary submission to a Regional Adjustment Conferenm 
carries with it an agreement by both narties that there shall be 
interference with production pending the processes of adjustment 

4. If the parties, or either of them, refuse voluntarily to subm 
the dispute to the processes of the plan of adjustment, a Regiom 
Board of Inquiry is formed by the regional chairman, of two ex 
ployers and two employees from the industry, and not parties to = 
dispute. This Board has the right, under proper safeguards, to ste 
poena witnesses and records, and the duty to publish its findings { 
a guide to public opinion. Either of the parties at conflict may ja 
the Board of Inquiry on giving an undertaking that, so far as 
side is concerned, it will agree to submit its contention to a Region 
Adjustment Conference, and, if both join, a Regional Adj 
Conference is automatically created. 


5. The National Industrial Board in Washington has general ove 
sight of the working of the plan. 


6. The plan is applicable also to public utilities, but in such case 
the government agency, having power to regulate the service, bh 
two representatives in the Adjustment Conference. Provision 
made for prompt report of its findings to the rate regulating body. 


The Conference makes no recommendation of a plan to covy 
steam railroads and other carriers, for which legislation has recen# 
been enacted by Congress. 


7. The plan provides machinery for prompt and fair adjustme 
of wages and working conditions of government employees. It 
especially necessary for this class of employees, who should not 
permitted to strike. 


8. The plan involves no penalties other than those imposed | 
public opinion. It does not impose compulsory arbitration. It do 
not deny the right to strike. It does not submit to arbitration t/ 
policy of the “closed” or “open” shop. 


The plan is national in scope and operation, yet it is di 
centralized. It is different from anything in operation els: 
where, It is based upon American experience and is designe 
to meet American conditions. It employs no legal authori 
except the right of inquiry. Its basic idea is stimulation © 
settlement of differences by the parties in conflict, and tl 
enlistment of public opinion toward enforcing that method 4 
settlement. 


WOINT ORGANIZATION THROUGH EMPLOYEE 
| REPRESENTATION 
| 9 REVENTION of disputes is worth more than cure. 
1h The Conference feels that a new basis of industrial peace 
1 may be found in the further development of the demo- 
iieratic organization of the relations of employers and em- 
yloyees, now widely in progress through the country. 
¥ Modern industry, as conducted in large plants, has caused 
yi loss of personal contact between employers and employees. 
@{t has also caused, through high specialization and repetitive 
mechanical processes, a loss of creative interest. But it makes 
@ossible a greater production of the material things which 
if Upon these 


“contribute to the common resources of the people. 
@resources an advancing civilization, with a higher common 
jstandard of living, must depend. 

Direct personal contact in the old manner cannot be re- 
Wstored. It is necessary, therefore, to find the best possible 
Wsubstitute through democratic representation. Employees 
need an established channel of expression and an opportunity 
‘for responsible consultation on matters which affect them in 
@their relations with their employers and their work. ‘There 
Hmust be diffused among them a better knowledge of the indus- 
Wtry as a whole and of their own relation to its success. Em- 
Oployee representation will not only enable them better to ad- 
fvance their own interests, but will make them more defi- 
nitely conscious of their own contribution, and their own 


, Employee representation has been discussed under different 
imames and forms, such as shop committees, shop councils, 
)works councils, representative government in industry and 
vothers. But representation is a definite principle rather than 
The Conference, therefore, prefers the generic term 
“employee representation.” In using this term the Confer- 
ence has in mind the successful application of the principle 
ito various activities outside, as well as within, the purely in- 
) dustrial field. 
_ From both employers and employees the Conference has re- 
‘ceived thoughtful and helpful suggestions as to the possibilities, 
) under proper conditions, of employee representation. “These 
i suggestions clearly proceed from a genuine desire that this 
/ movement may spread in accordance with sound principles and 
j be kept from perversions which would threaten its lasting use- 
| fulness by making it an agency of attack rather than a means 
) to peace. 
_ Employee representation organizes the relations of employer 
) and employee so that they regularly come together to deal with 
) their common interests. It is operating successfully under 
/ union agreements in organized shops. It is operating in non- 
union shops, and it is operating in shops where union and non- 
-union men work side by side. In plants working under union 
' agreement, it adds to collective bargaining an agency of co- 
operation within the plant. It is itself an agency of collective 
bargaining and cooperation where union agreements do not 
_ obtain. 
It is idle wholly to deny the existence of conflicting interests 
_ between employers and employees. But there are wide areas of 
activity in which their interests coincide. It is the part of 
' statesmanship to organize identity of interest where it exists 
in order to reduce the area of conflict. The representative 
“principle is needed to make effective the employee’s interest in 
_ production, as well as in wages and working conditions. It 
is likewise needed to make more effective the employer’s in- 
terest in the human element of industry. 

The idea of employee representation has aroused opposition 
_from two sources. On the one hand, in plants too large for 
direct personal contact, employers who still adhere to the 

theory that labor is a commodity, hold off from any form of co- 
operation with employees. ‘This view is steadily disappearing 
and will, it is hoped, wholly disappear. On the other hand, a 
“number of trade union leaders regard shop representation as a 


II. Prevention of Disputes 


subtle weapon directed against the union. This thought is 
apparently based on the fear that it may be used by some 
employers to undermine the unions. Conceived in that spirit 
no plan can be a lasting agency of industrial peace. 


But occasional misuse of employee representation and the 
consequent hesitancy of organized labor to endorse it officially, 
are based on a misconception of the possible and desirable rela-.. 
tions between the union and the shop committee. This rela- 
tion is a complementary, and not a mutually exclusive one. In 
many plants the trade union and the shop committee are both 
functioning harmoniously. In some establishments the men 
are unionized, and the shop committees are composed of union 
men. In others, some men belong to the trade union while all 
belong to the shop organization. 

The union has had its greatest success in dealing with basic 
working conditions, and with the general level of wages in 
organized and partially organized industries and crafts. It 
has also indirectly exerted an influence on standards in un- 
organized trades. “There is no reason to suppose that in the 
future this influence will not continue. 

Local problems, however, fall naturally within the province 
of shop committees. No organization covering the whole trade 
and unfamiliar with special local conditions and the questions 
that come up from day to day, is by itself in a position to deal 
with these questions adequately, or to enlist the cooperation of 
employer and employee in methods to improve production and 
to reduce strain. Except for trades in which the union itself 
has operated under a system of employee representation, as it 
does in shipbuilding and in the manufacture of clothing and in 
other trades, these internal factors are likely either to be ne- 
glected or to be dealt with in a way which does not make for 
satisfactory cooperation. 


The existence of employee representation in plants operating 
under union agreement does not necessarily reduce the scope of 
the union representative's work. But matters are more likely 
to come to him as questions of the application of an agreement 
rather than as mere grievances. In other words he has greater 
opportunity for service in negotiation of an éssentially con- 
ciliatory nature. ‘The fortunate results of such development 
have been evident in industries in which employee representa- 
tion and trade unions have for some time been functioning 
harmoniously. 


Employee representation must not be considered solely as a 
device for settling grievances. It can find success only if it also 
embodies cooperation in the problem of production. What- 
ever subjects the representatives come to feel as having a rela- 
tion to their work, and their effectiveness as members of the 
plant, may come within the field of committee consideration. 
It is a thing to be undertaken, if at all, in a thoroughgoing 
way. Representatives must be selected by the employees with 
absolute freedom. In order to prevent suspicion on any side, 
selection should be by secret ballot. There must be equal 
freedom of expression thereafter. All employees must feel 
absolutely convinced that the management wiil not discriminate 
against them in any way because of any activities in connection 
with shop committees. Meetings should be held frequently 
and regularly, not merely when specific disputes are threatened. 
Both sides must be prepared to study the problems presented 
and must give them patient, serious and open-minded con- 
sideration. There should be made available those facilities and 
facts essential to the formation of soundly based conclusions. 

Employee representation offers no royal road to industrial 
peace. No employer should suppose that merely by installing 
some system of shop representation he can be assured, without 
continued effort, of harmony and increased production. 
Doubtless there will be failures where the plan is adopted as a 
fad or a panacea. It is only a means whereby sincerity of 
purpose, frank dealing and the establishment of common inter- 
ests, may bring mutual advantage. 
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The development and maintenance of right relations be- 
tween employer and employee require more than mere organi- 
zation. Intelligent and wise administration is needed of all 
those problems of production that directly touch the employee. 
Conditions affecting human beings in industry were, during 
the last generation, largely in charge of men whose special 
training had been devoted to the mechanical side of production. 
Much study was given to the machinery and processes upon 
which men worked. But the factors that contribute to the 
broader human development and satisfaction of the employee 
and that lead to increased productivity were too nearly ne- 
glected. The elimination of human friction is, even from the 
point of view of increased production, at least no less important 
than the elimination of waste in materials, or in mechanical 
power. 

Establishments in which the ultimate management is of 
necessity widely removed from the employees, require pro- 
vision for specialized study of industrial relations. But the 
right concept of human relations in industry, which should be 
the primary impulse of management, is of full value only when 
it permeates the entire administrative force. Far-sighted 
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executives testify to the advantage gained from careful i 
painstaking efforts to encourage and educate their foremen jj 
the proper attitude toward employees. ie 

A large proportion of men trained in our engineering an 
technical schools now pass into executive positions. It) is 
therefore, desirable that these schools should provide course 
of instruction in which the psychological and industrial back 
ground for human relations work shall be developed. But n 
amount of education outside the plant will remove the nee 
for the systematic training of the force within. 

Some industries have extended the principles of employe 
representation beyond the individual plant. The voluntar 
joint councils which have thus been set up in the clothing im 
dustry, in the printing trade, and elsewhere are fruitful ex 
periments in industrial organization. 

The Conference has had the benefit of testimony from bot! 
employers and employees who have had experience of the re 
sults of employee representation. An enthusiasm has bees 
shown which comes from a sincere feeling of substantia 
progress in the development of human relations. 


III. Plan for Adjustment of Disputes 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


1. Procedure When Both Sides Voluntarily Submit 
. Disputes for Adjustment 


HE United States shall be divided into a specified num- 
ber of industrial regions, in each of which there shall be 
4 a chairman. 

Whenever a dispute arises in a region, which can not be 
settled by existing machinery, the regional chairman may re- 
quest each side to submit the dispute to a Regional Adjust- 
ment Conference, to be composed of two representatives from 
each side, parties to the dispute, and two representatives to be 
selected by each side from the panels herein provided for. The 
regional chairman shall preside but not vote at the Conference. 


If the Conference reaches a unanimous agreement it shall be 
regarded as a collective bargain between the parties to the dis- 
pute and shall have the force and effect of a trade agreement. 
If the Conference does not reach an agreement and the dis- 
agreement relates to wages, hours or working conditions, it 
shall make a finding of the material facts, and state the reasons 
why it was unable to reach an agreement. The regional chair- 
man shall report such finding and statement to the National 
Industrial Board herein provided for, which shall determine 
the matters so submitted as arbitrator. If the National In- 
dustrial Board shall reach a unanimous agreement, it shall 
report its determination back to the Regional Adjustment Con- 
ference, which shall in accordance therewith state the agree- 
ment between the parties to the dispute the same as if the Con- 
ference had reached a unanimous conclusion. Ii the National 
Industrial Board shall fail to reach a unanimous conclusion, 
it shall make majority and minority reports and transmit them 
to the regional chairman, who shall immediately publish such 
reports, or such adequate abstracts thereof, as may be neces- 
sary to inform the public of the material facts and the reasons 
why the Board was unable to reach an agreement. 

If the Conference does not reach an agreement and its dis- 
agreement relates to matters other than wages, hours, or work- 
ing conditions, it shall make and publish its report, or majority 
and minority reports stating the material facts and the reasons 
why it was unable to reach an agreement. 

If the parties to the dispute so desire, they may select an 
umpire to act as arbitrator in place of the National Industrial 
Board, and in such case, the determination of the umpire shall 
be transmitted to the Regional Adjustment Conference with 
the same force and effect as a determination by the National 


Industrial Board. 
The appointment of representatives to the Regional Con- 


ference constitutes a voluntary agreement, (a) that there shall by 
no cessation of production during the processes of adjustment 
(b) to accept as an effective collective bargain the unanimou: 
agreement of the Regional Adjustment Conference, (c) to ac 
cept as an effective collective bargain, (in case of failure of the 
Regional Adjustment Conference) the decision of a mutually 
chosen umpire, (d) to accept as an effective collective bargain 
(in case of failure of the Regional Adjustment Conference: 
er upon failure of the parties to agree upon an umpire) the 
unanimous decision of the National Industrial Board upor 
wages, hours and working conditions. 


2. Procedure When There Is No Voluntary 
Submission 

IF BOTH parties to the dispute refuse to submit it to a Regional 
Adjustment Conference through the failure to appoint repre- 
sentatives within the time allowed, the chairman shall organize 
forthwith, a Regional Board of Inquiry, consisting of two em 
ployers from the top of the employers’ panel for the industry 
concerned, and two employees from the top of the employees: 
panel for the craft or crafts concerned. ‘The four so chosen 
with the chairman shall constitute the Board of Inquiry. 

If either side shall have selected representatives, and thereby 
agreed to submit to the process of adjustment of the dispute, 
such representatives may select two names from their panel ir 
the same manner as for a Regional Adjustment Conference: 
Such representatives of the party to the dispute, may sit on the 
Board of Inquiry and take full part as members thereof. The 
six thus selected, with the chairman, shall thereafter constitute 
the Board of Inquiry. 

The Board of Inquiry shall proceed forthwith to investigate 
the dispute, and make and publish its report, and if not ini 
agreement, its majority and minority reports, in order that the 
public may know the facts material to the dispute, and the 
points of difference between the parties to it. . 


DETAILS OF THE PLAN 


1. National and Regional Boards 
TueERE shall be established a National Industrial Board, Re- 
gional Adjustment Conferences and Boards of Inquiry. 


2. National Industrial Board 
Tue National Industrial Board shall have its headquarters in 
Washington, and shall be composed of nine members appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. In order to 
insure appointment upon such Board of persons familiar with 


)idustrial questions and capable of estimating the effect of the 
jjecisions rendered, three shall be chosen from persons repre- 
fentative of industrial employers, three from persons repre- 
ntative of industrial employees, and three from persons repre- 
yntative of general interests, who shall be specially qualified by 
jj2ason of knowledge or experience with economic and general 
uestions. All shall act for the general welfare and shall be 
elected without regard to political affiliations. One of the 
aree persons representative of general interests shall be desig- 
vated by the President as chairman. 


The terms of office of members of the National Industrial 
joard shall be six years; at the outset three members, includ- 
ag one from each group, shall be appointed for a term of two 
jears, three members for a term of four years, and three mem- 
/ers a a term of six years; thereafter three members, one from 
fach group, shall retire at the end of each period of two years. 
‘Aembers shall be eligible for reappointment. 


| The Board shall have general supervisory power over, and 
lhall make rules governing the general administration of the 
by an. 
jo take cognizance of a dispute and to institute the regional 
Machinery to deal with the same; it may also suspend the 
iperation of the regional machinery in case the regional chair- 
an shall have set the same in motion under circumstances 
hich the National Industrial Board disapproves. It shall 
‘ct as a board of appeal on questions of wages, hours and 
vorking conditions which cannot be adjusted by a Regional 
Adjustment Conference, and in such cases it shall act by unani- 
ious vote. It may act as a board of appeal on all other ques- 
ions which may come before a Regional Adjustment Con- 
arence, which may be voluntarily submitted to it by the parties 
the dispute and which they have not been able to agree upon 
in the Regional Adjustment Conference, except questions of 
lolicy such as the “closed” or “open” shop. In such cases, 
i: shall act by such vote, unanimous or otherwise, as the sub- 
maission shall specify. In case it is unable to reach a determina- 
jion, it shall make and cause to be published, majority and 
Such reports shall be matters of public 
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) In order to facilitate its business, the Board may, in the less 
(mportant cases, subdivide into parts of three, constituted of 
‘ne member from each group. 

' In the event that the facts transmitted to it by the chairman 
'f the Regional Adjustment Conference are, in the opinion of 
he Board, inadequate to enable it to make a decision, the 
Hoard shall send the case back to the regional chairman with 
structions to secure such further facts as may be needed. If 
le representatives of the parties to the dispute are in agree- 
lent upon the facts required, the chairman shall then secure 
d communicate to the National Industrial Board such facts; 
r (in case of their failure to agree) he shall reconvene the 
‘egional Adjustment Conference for the purpose of making a 
ipplementary report concerning the needed facts. The Na- 
ional Industrial Board shall have no right of inquiry and no 
ower to subpoena. When the Board finds it necessary to call 
or additional facts, as just indicated, the time for the decision 
f the case by the Board may be extended, if necessary, for the 
‘urpose of obtaining the requisite facts. 


3. Regional Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen 
N EACH region the President shall appoint a regional chair- 
aan. He shall be a representative of the public interest, shall 
€ appointed for a term of three years and be eligible for re- 
ppointment. 

Whenever in any industrial region, because of the multi- 
licity of disputes, prompt action is impossible, or where the 
ituation makes it desirable, the National Industrial Board 
Qay, in its discretion, choose one or more vice-chairmen and 
tovide for the establishment under their chairmanship of 
dditional Regional Conferences or Boards of Inquiry. The 
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It may, in its discretion, require the regional chairman - 
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terms of office of such vice-chairmen shall be limited to the 
consideration of the specified cases for which they are 
appointed. 


4. Panels of Employers and Employees for Regional 

Boards - 
PANELS of employers and employees for each region shall be 
prepared by the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Labor, respectively, after conference with the employers and 
employees, respectively, of the regions. The panels shall be 
approved by the President. 

At least 30 days before their submission to the President, 
provisional lists for the panels in each region shall be published 
in such region. 

The panels of employers shall be classified by industries; the 
panels of employees shall be classified by industries and sub- 
classified by crafts. The names of employers and employées 
selected shall be at first entered on their respective panels in an 
order determined by lot. 

The selection from the panels for service upon the Regional 
Boards shall be made in rotation by the regional chairman, 
after service the name of the one so chosen shall be transferred 
to the foot of his panel. 

The regional panels shall be revised annually by the Secre- 
taries of Commerce and of Labor, respectively, in conference 
with the employers and employees, respectively, of each region. 


5. Detailed Procedure of Regional Adjustment 
Conference 

Cognizance of Disputes: ‘The regional chairman shall not 
take cognizance of a dispute unless he is satisfied that it cannot 
be settled by agreement of the parties, or by existing machinery. 
If request be made by a party to a dispute that cognizance be 
taken of it, the regional chairman shall require the presenta- 
tion of satisfactory evidence that an attempt has been made in 
good faith to settle the dispute by agreement of the parties, or 
by existing machinery, before requesting the other side to 

submit the dispute to a Regional Adjustment Conference. 


Submission: When the chairman shall have decided to take 
cognizance of the dispute, he shall request each party to it to 
select two representatives within such time (not less than two 
nor more than seven days) as may be fixed by the chairman. 

The appointment of representatives by both sides shall con- 
stitute an agreement that the parties will endeavor in good 
faith to adjust the dispute as members of the Regional Adjust- 
ment Conference, and that in case of failure of the Conference 
to agree unanimously, they will accept the award of the Na- 
tional Industrial Board, or of an umpire selected by them, on 
any question relating to wages, hours and working conditions, 
as herein provided. It shall also constitute an agreement by 
both sides that they will continue, or re-establish and continue, 
until the case is concluded, the status that existed at the time 
the dispute arose. 

Selection of Representatives: ‘The selection of representa- 
tives of parties to the dispute shall be made in accordance with 
rules laid down by the National Industrial Board for the pur- 
pose of insuring free, prompt and unrestricted choice of such 
representatives. 

In case either side shall object to the representatives of the 
other, on the ground that they are not in fact representative, 
the chairman shall pass upon such objection, or he may call in 
some competent person to do so. If the chairman is in doubt 
as to whether the representatives objected to are in fact repre- 
sentative, he shall require that formal action be taken by the 
employer to select, and properly certify to the selection of his 
representatives, and likewise, unless otherwise provided by the 
National Industrial Board, he shall require the employees to 
elect their representatives by secret ballot, under the direction 
of some impartial person, designated by the chairman. 


Selections from the Panels: When both sides shall have 
selected their representatives, the chairman shall take from the 
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top of the panels for the industry concerned, or in the case of 
employees, for the craft or crafts concerned, twelve names of 
employers and employees respectively. The representatives of 
the two sides shall choose two each from the twelve names on 
their respective panels. 


Formation of Regional Adjustment Conference: The chair- 
man shall forthwith convene a Regional Adjustment Con- 
_ ference composed of the four representatives of the parties to 
the dispute, the four persons selected from the panels and the 
chairman, and so constituted, the Conference shall proceed at 
once to negotiate an adjustment of the dispute. 


Ascertainment of Facts: The Regional Adjustment Con- 
ference shall not have the right of inquiry, or the power to 
subpoena, but shall obtain its facts through the voluntary 
action of the parties to the dispute. 

If no agreement is reached by the Conference, and in the 
- opinion of the chairman additional information is required to 
make a report to the National Industrial Board or to an 
umpire, the Regional Adjustment Conference shall, at that 
time and for that purpose, have all the powers of inquiry and 
right to subpoena which are vested in the Regional Board of 
Inquiry. Such right shall continue for the purpose of ascer- 
taining any further material facts which the National Indus- 
trial Board or the umpire may require. 


6. Powers and Duties of Regional Board of Inquiry 

Organization of Regional Board of Inquiry: If both parties 
to the dispute, or either party, refuse to submit it to a Regional 
Adjustment Conference, the chairman shall organize forthwith 
a Regional Board of Inquiry, as hereinbefore described (cf. 
supra, page 822, section 2). 

Right to Subpoena and Examination: ‘The Regional Board 
of Inquiry shall have the right to subpoena witnesses, to 
examine them under oath, and to require the production of 
books and papers, in order to enable the Board to ascertain all 
facts material to the dispute and a clear understanding of the 
issues involved. 


Reports: The report or reports of a Board of Inquiry shall, 
in addition to being made public by the chairman, be trans- 
mitted to the Secretaries of Commerce and Labor respectively, 
and shall be filed with the National Industrial Board, and 
with the chairman of each and every region, where they shall 
be matters of public record. 

Right of the Chairman to Vote: ‘The chairman shall have 
the right to vote on all matters coming before the board of 
Inquiry and he may in his discretion join in any report or re- 
ports of the Board. 


7. Transformation of the Regional Boards of Inquiry 
Into Regional Adjustment Conferences 

AT ANY time during the progress of the inquiry if both sides 
shall have selected representatives, and agreed to submit the 
dispute for adjustment, the Board of Inquiry shall become a 
Regional Adjustment Conference by the admission to member- 
ship on the Board of such representatives. ‘The side or sides 
which appoint representatives, after the date fixed in the origi- 
nal request of the chairman, shall (because of its delay) accept 
the members of the Board of Inquiry as members of the Re- 
gional Adjustment Conference. 

The Regional Adjustment Conference, so constituted, shall 
proceed to the settlement of the dispute as though it had been 
organized within the period originally fixed by the chairman. 


8. Umpire 

WHEN a Regional Adjustment Conference is unable to reach 
a unanimous agreement, the representatives of the parties to 
the dispute may select an umpire, and refer the dispute to him 
with the provision that his determination shall be final, and 
shall have the same force and effect as a unanimous agreement 
of such Regional Adjustment Conference. All questions, even 
those including the “ open” and “closed ’’ shop, may be re- 
ferred by the parties to an umpire. 
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9. Combination of Regions 


the boundaries of a single region, the regions to nich the d 
pute extends shall, for the purpose of such dispute, be co 
bined by order of the National Industrial Board, which shal 
designate the chairman of one of the regions concerned, to ac 
as chairman of the Adjustment Conference, or Board of tr 
quiry, to be created in connection with the dispute in question 


Two employer members and two employee members shall b 
chosen from the combined panels of the regions involved in th 
dispute, under rules and regulations to be established by th 
National Industrial Board. ‘The members representing : 


two sides to the dispute, and the members from the panel 
shall be chosen in the same manner as in the case of a disput 
in a single region. The National Industrial Board shall pre 
scribe rules and regulations for the combination of the panels 
and the effective adaptation of the other machinery create 
for use in the combined regions. 


A Regional Board of Inquiry constituted for a dispute & 
tending beyond the boundaries of a single region shall hay 
the same rights and powers as those conferred upon a Regiona 
Board of Inquiry for a single region. yy 

10. Time of Reporting Findings . 
Any Regional Board of Inquiry shall make and publish i 
report within five days after the close of its hearing, an 
within not more than 30 days from the date of issue of 
original request by the chairman to the two sides to the disput 
to appoint representatives. 

Any Regional Adjustment Conference shall make its deter 
mination of any question in dispute, or if unable to make 
determination, shall make its report to the National Industria 
Board, or to an umpire, if one shall have been selected, witht 
5 days after the close of its hearing, and within not more tha: 
30. days from the time of the appointment of the representative 
of the parties to the dispute. If the failure to make a dé 
termination relates to matters not appealable to the Nationz 
Industrial Board, and in case no umpire has been selected, th 
Regional Adjustment Conference shall, within the 30 day 
above specified, make and publish its report or reports. Th 
periods above specified may be extended by unanimous agree 
ment of the Conference, or by the National Industrial Board. 

The National Industrial Board, or any umpire, shall detes 
mine any pending question in dispute within 15 days after th 
report of the Regional Adjustment Conference shall have bee: 
submitted. 

11. Effect of Decision 
WHENEVER an agreement is reached through a Regional Aa 
justment Conference, or the National Industrial Board, or a: 
umpire, it shall have the full force and effect of a trade agree 
ment, which the parties to the dispute are bound to carry out.. 


12. Application of Awards 

ANY question arising as to the true meaning or application oO 
any such agreement shall be determined by the representative 
of the parties to the dispute on the Regional Adjustment Con 
ference before which the dispute was heard. In case of dia 
agreement, such representatives shall, unless otherwise pro 
vided in the agreement, submit in writing the question to tht 
chairman of such Board, whose decision shall be final. 


13. Procedure on Failure to Comply with an Award | 
Upon complaint that either party has failed to comply wit 
an agreement, the chairman of the Regional Adjustment Cor 
ference before which the dispute was heard, shall call in o 
employer and one employee member of such Conference, na 
parties to the dispute, selected in the order of their position o 
the panel at the time such Conference was created, and t 
board of three thus constituted shall, by majority vote, deter 
mine whether or not there has been a failure to comply wit! 
the agreement, and shall make its determination public. 


Rs: 
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|l4. Relation of Boards to Existing Machinery for 
| Conciliation and Adjustment 


WE establishment of the National Industrial Board and the 
igional Adjustment Conference shall not affect existing ma- 
Wnery of conciliation, adjustment and arbitration established 
) the Federal Government, by the governments of the several 
ites and territories or subdivisions thereof, or by mutual 
eements of employers and employees. 

Any industrial agreement made between employers and em- 
yyees may, by consent of the parties, be filed with the Na- 
ial Industrial Board. Such filing shall constitute agreement 
# the parties that in the event of a dispute, they will maintain 
}: status existing at the time the dispute originated until a 
yal determination, and that any dispute not adjusted by means 
ythe machinery provided by the agreement, shall pass on ap- 
al to the National Industrial Board for determination, and 
at such determination shall be of the same questions and shall 
‘ve the same force and effect as in the case of a dispute on 


" 


§peal from a Regional Adjustment Conference. 

Lf 15. General Provisions 

WaeE President shall have the power of removal of all persons 
pointed by him under the provisions of the plan. 

}In the presentation of evidence to the Board of Inquiry, and 
} argument before the National Industrial Board or an 
finpire, each side shall have the right to present its position 
®rough representatives of its own choosing. 

) Lhe Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor, in 
heparing and revising the regional panels of employers and 
ilaployees, shall, from time to time, develop suitable systems 
# insure their selections being truly representative. 

1 The National Industrial Board, the Regional Adjustment 
lonferences and the umpires shall, in each of their determina- 
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§ Regional Adjustment Conference or the National Industrial 
joard may, after hearing both sides, alter its determination by 
pridging or extending the period specified. 

® In case of vacancy in any office or position created under this 
ian, such vacancy shall be filled for the unexpired term, in the 
‘me manner as the original selections were made, provided, 
lowever, that if the vacancy occurs in the position of repre- 
ntatives of parties to a dispute, such vacancy may be filled 
ly joint agreement of the parties. 

! Whenever an agreement shall be reached through a Regional 
idjustment Conference, it shall be executed in four originals, 
\wo of which shall be given to the parties to the dispute, re- 
ectively; one shall be filed with the National Industrial 
soard and one shall be filed in the office of the chairman of 
he region in which the agreement was reached. ‘The agree- 
ments filed with the National Industrial Board and with the 
thairman shall be public records. 

| The National Industrial Board shall from time to time 
lnake suitable rules and regulations for the purpose of carrying 
sut this plan, including regulations for the privacy of any in- 
ormation disclosed by a party, which information, although 
ecessary and proper for a decision of the matter in hand, may, 
y its public disclosure to the Board, umpire or Conference, 
jure one or more of the parties. 

- The National Industrial Board shall also from time to time, 
is experience in the operation of the plan shows to be desirable, 
ssue instructions to the regional chairmen concerning the 
sharacter of disputes of which they should take cognizance, in 
yrder that the plan may best serve the public interest. 

No agreement of any Regional Adjustment Conference shall 
se effective for any purpose if the same be in violation of any 
law of the United States or of any state in which such agree- 
nent is to be applied. 

The National Industrial Board may, whenever it deems it 
jesirable, request one employer representative and one em- 
jloyee representative, members of the Regional Adjustment 
Conference, not parties to the dispute, to assist it in arriving 
tt a clear understanding of any technical questions involved 
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in the dispute, and in framing its report. Such representatives 
shall not participate in the decision of any question. 


16. Basis of Decisions 


WHENEVER a Board of Inquiry inquires into, or a Regional 
Adjustment Conference adjusts, a dispute relating to wages, 
hours of labor or working conditions, it must inquire into the— 
conditions prevailing in the industry, and its findings or de- 
cision, as the case may be, must be such that’ the standards 
recommended or decided upon may with fairness be applied to 
the entire industry, making due allowance for modifications 
which should be made on account of the local conditions, in- 
cluding competitive relations and living conditions, at the par- 
ticular plant or plants to which the report or award is to be 
applied. 
17. Protection of Information 

Any information obtained by any Board, Conference or umpire 
in the course of any inquiry or hearing as to any individual 
business (whether carried on by a person, firm or company) 
which is not available to the public, shall not be made public, 
except with the consent of the owner of such business, pro- 
vided, however, that this shall not prevent such general state- 
ment as may be necessary to inform the public of the issues in- 
volved in the dispute. 

No individual member of such Boards or Conferences, and 


no umpire or other person obtaining information in any man- . 


ner through their proceedings, shall disclose, or in any way use 

such information except in connection with his official action to 

accomplish the purposes of the plan. 
Suitable penalties should be provided for any violation of this 


provision. 
Public Utilities 


Bone plan as above outlined for general industry shall be 
modified as set forth below, and shall be applicable to 
public utilities other than those carriers provided for by Con- 
gress in Title III of the Transportation Act of February 28, 
1920, U. S. Statutes, 66th Congress, (commonly known as 
The Cummins-Esch Law). 

Proper regional panels of employers and employees in dif- 
ferent classes of public utilities shall be created. 

The Regional Adjustment Conference shall consist of the 
chairman, four representatives of the parties to the dispute, 
two from each side, one employer representative and one em- 
ployee representative taken from the panels in the class of 
public utility in which the dispute arises, and two members 
representing the government authority which has power to 
regulate the service of the public utility. The panel repre- 
sentatives may be chosen by the parties to the dispute, from 
the first six names on their respective panels. 

In case of failure of the chairman to secure the creation of 
a Regional Adjustment Conference, he shall proceed, as in 
the case of general industry, to form a Regional Board of In- 
quiry. The Board of Inquiry shall be constituted of the same 
membership as provided above for the Regional Adjustment 
Conference, including the representative of the party to the 
dispute, who shall undertake to abide by all the processes and 
decisions as set forth below. Such party shall have the right 
to select his panel member. In the case of the party who 
shall not appoint his representatives as above, the panel mem- 
ber a his side shall be taken from the top of the appropriate 
panel. 

The representatives of the government authority on the 
Regional Adjustment Conference, or on the Regional Board 
of Inquiry, shall be appointed by the government authority 
Or commission authorized to regulate the service of the utility 
in which the dispute arises, and if there be no such commis- 
sion, then the Chief Executive of the government having the 
right to regulate such service. 

The National Industrial Board shall, in the case of appeals 
in public utilities, reach its decisions by a majority vote, pro- 
vided that at least one public representative concurs, and such 
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decision shall be binding upon the employer, unless within 
ten days after such an award is rendered, he shall in writing 
disafirm the same; and likewise, the award shall be binding 
upon the employees, unless within twenty days after such an 
award is rendered, it shall in writing be disafirmed by the 
employees acting by secret ballot under the supervision of 
some impartial person named in the award, to conduct such 
a ballot. 

As in general industry, the submission of the parties to 
the processes of adjustment shall be purely voluntary. But 
the selection of their representatives to the Regional Adjust- 
ment Conference, (or by one of them, if he join the Re- 
gional Board of Inquiry) shall constitute a complete agree- 
ment by the party or parties who submit, that they will take 
no action to impair, impede, interfere with, or in any way 
interrupt the service of such utility, during the adjustment, 
(including the period during which the decision of the Na- 
tional Industrial Board may be disaffirmed, as set forth 
above). 

Furthermore, the submission shall constitute an undertak- 
ing that when unanimous agreement is reached by a Regional 
Adjustment Conference, or by decision of an umpire volun- 
tarily selected by the parties, or when the award of the Na- 
tional Industrial Board is not disafirmed by either party, 
as above provided, such agreement or award shall constitute 
a trade agreement by which the employer agrees to provide 
such work as may be necessary for the operation of the utility 
under the terms of the agreement during the term of the 
award, and the employees acting as a group agree that they 
will perform the work necessary for the operation of the 
utility in good faith so far as possible, under the terms of 
the agreement, uninterrupted by any group action or by any 
collective or group understanding, written or oral, express 
or implied, during the terms of the award. 

These provisions shall not prevent an employer from dis- 
charging for cause in the regular course of employment, nor 
prevent any Re employee from resigning from the 
service. 

Notze.—The Asse wishes to point out that the con- 
tinuity of employment in public utilities offers an opportunity 
for collective bargaining beyond that which has to do with 
standards only, the usual form in general industry. The 
kind of collective bargaining here described, and which is 
practicable in the case of public utilities, is a mutually advan- 
tageous extension of the collective bargaining principle into 
the region of a positive perrernent to give and to undertake 
actual employment. 

Since the Conference issued its preliminary statement on 
December 19, 1919, the Congress has dealt with the railway 
situation by the Transportation Act, 1920, and a Special Com- 
mission also has been created with respect to bituminous coal 
mining. A majority of the Conference therefore has deemed 
it unnecessary to suggest any provisions for the legal preven- 
tiga of strikes in public utilities in this plan, believing that the 
continuous operation of such utilities will be secured through 
the acquiescence of employees in the workings of the ma- 
chinery created by the plan, especially when voluntarily in- 
voked or accepted by them. 

Mr. Gregory, however, feels that the continuous operation 
of railroads and other transportation systems of water, light, 
gas, telegraph and telephone plants and of groups of coal 
mines, all essential to the convenience and frequently the 
very existence of the general public, should be assured. He 
considers that the Conference has provided fair and adequate 
machinery for the prompt adjustment of disputes between em- 
ployer and employee. 

He was willing to accept a plan which would have made 
lock-outs and strikes in these essential industries unlawful 
during the time the proposed tribunals were seeking to de- 
termine and publish the facts and settle the issues involved, 
and during the subsequent brief period within which the par- 
ties to the controversy were to accept or reject the award 
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made, and during the period covered by the award in ca 
both parties accepted it. 


He considers that the plan adopted furnishes no real gua 
antee that either of the contesting forces, even after havir 
voluntarily submitted its contentions to the tribunals, and eve 
while representatives of its own unrestricted choosing are si 
ting as judges and participating in an effort to settle the dispu 
by a decision which must be unanimous in order to be bindin 
shall not repudiate these tribunals and thereby precipitate tl 
very situation which the proposed machinery is intended 
prevent. 


He feels that the furnishing of such a guarantee was implis 
in the following language of the preliminary statement of a 
Conference: 


“The continuous operation of public utilities is vital 
public welfare. As the capital invested is employed in publ 
use, so is the labor engaged in public service; and the wit 
drawal of either with the result of suspending service mak 
the people the real victim. While continuous operation of a 
utilities is condusive to the general convenience of the pe 
ple, that of some of them is essential to their very existenc 
Of the latter class the railways are a conspicuous examp 
and bear the same relation to the body politic as do the arteri 
to the human body. Suspension produces practical social ar 
economic anarchy and may impose hardship even to the pow 
of starvation upon large sections of the community. TI 
interruption in such essential public utilities is intolerable.” 

Mr. Stuart shares the views of Mr. Gregory, except as + 
their applicability to coal mines, which are not public utilitie 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


fi Rs plan for general industry shall be applicable to oa 
lic employees to the extent and with the substantial mod 
fications following. The Secretary of Commerce and th 
Secretary of Labor acting together shall provide regional pane 
of persons who are broadly familiar with the different class: 
of services performed by public employees in the region. © 
any state desires to avail itself of this machinery, the Go 
ernor of the state shall name such panels for use in conne 
tion with any question affecting the public employees of thi 
state. 

A Regional Adjustment Conference shall consist of tw 
representatives from the legislative branch of the Governmer 
authorized by law to make appropriations, two representative 
from that branch or department of the Government which 
in the position of employer, two representatives from the er 
ployees in the class of public service in which the questia 
arises, and two members to be selected by the representativs 
of the employees from the first twelve names on the gener: 
panel. 

A Regional Adjustment Conference shall be convened b 
the chairman on the request of the administrative head of am 
department of the Government standing in the relation 6 
employer, or on the request of such a substantial number ¢ 
the employees as to satisfy the chairman that the question 
of sufficient importance to justify the convening of a Re 
gional Adjustment Conference. 

If the Regional Adjustment Conference reaches an agree 
ment, its report shall take the form of a recommendation t 
the appropriate legislative body, as a basis for appropriation: 
If the Conference does not reach an agreement, no repo1 
shall be made, unless the legislative body shall request suc 
report. 

The appropriate governmental authority shall, from tim 
to time, designate the classes of public enaplarees which ar 
to be subject to the plan. 

In the case of public employees there shall be no Board c 
Inquiry, but all material facts and information shall be mad 
available to the Regional Adjustment Conference. ‘The 
shall be no appeal to the National Industrial Board, and ni 
reference to an umpire. 
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1. THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


HILE the relations between employers and employees 
are primarily a human problem, the relationship in 
its legal aspects is one of contract. In the develop- 
Brent and establishment of this right of contract on the part 
f workmen, is written the history of labor. 

| In the early days of civilization work was performed 
jargely by slaves. No employment contract then generally 
btained, because the employer was the owner, not only of 
he land and the implements of production, but of the work- 
men themselves. It is significant, however, that as early in 
istory as 500 B. C. engineering works were constructed, at 
@east partially, by free workmen employed under contract. As 
fhuman beings gradually emerged from slavery, the rights of 
‘the employed were slowly extended. But for many centuries 
the limitations on these rights were so substantial as narrowly 
Tto limit the degree of freedom. 
> Though serfdom became the prevailing condition for the 
Hemployed during the middle ages, custom and economic re- 
quirements produced checks on the sway of the masters which 
bproved to some extent effectual, even when legal protection 

‘was insufficient. With the coming of an industrial and com- 
®mercial age, serfs were gradually emancipated and the insti- 
‘tution of serfdom melted away. Through this long process 
ithe worker slowly advanced from one kind of servitude to 
janother less galling, and his right to contract for employment 
ebecame gradually less subject to restraint. It was not, how- 
fever, until within the memory of men still living that it ceased 
ito be a penal offense, under the laws of England, and in 
Wsome of our states, for two or more workmen to combine to 
i quit work, in order to secure increased wages or improved 
»working conditions. 

_ Modern large scale production and the introduction of the 
great corporation have brought also the organization of labor 
i into strong associations, which may contract with employers 
(for employees as a group. The process of development goes 
fon and employers and employees slowly advance toward the 
» larger liberties and the more serious responsibilities which fol- 
i low. 

- It may aid in comprehending the work of the Conference to 
: recall that the present condition of freedom has come about 

) ) not so much from positive laws as from the removal of re- 
| strictions which the laws impose upon the rights and the free- 
} dom of men. The Conference confesses that in the prosecu- 

| tion of its work it has been animated by a profound convic- 
tion that this freedom that has been wrought out after many 
| centuries of struggle should be preserved. 
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2. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
Bw of the most highly controversial questions which 


have come before the Conference are collective bargaining 
_and the obligation to carry out the collective bargain when 
made. 

The term “collective bargaining,’ as herein used, means 
negotiation between an employer or an association of employ- 
ers’ on the one side and the employees acting as a group, on 

the other. There are two types of collective bargaining as 
_thus defined; one in which the employees act as a group 
through the trade or labor union; the other in which they 
act as a group through some other plan of employee repre- 
sentation. 

An analysis of the heated controversies that are current 
with reference to collective bargaining indicates that the em- 
_ployees place the emphasis on the right of wage-earners to bar- 
gain collectively, and that the employers place the emphasis 


IV. Other Problems Affecting the 
Employment Relationship 


on the right of employers to bargain or refuse to bargain col- 
lectively at their discretion. 


The Conference believes that the matter is not advanced 
materially by the assertion of the right, on the one side, to 
bargain collectively, or on the other side, of the right to re- 
fuse to bargain collectively ; as abstract rights both undoubt- 
edly exist. The real question, however, is whether, as a mat- 
ter of policy, better relationships between employers and 
employees will be promoted, and a more effective industrial 
organization for the nation will be brought about, if a system 
of collective bargaining is adopted. 

On the question of policy, the principal difference relates 
to the machinery through which the collective bargaining is 
carried out. While there are some employers who still in- 
sist upon the policy of dealing with their employees individ- 
ually, and not as a group, we think their number is diminish- 
ing. Many employers, however, object to collective bargain- 
ing through the trade union, on the ground that its agents 
are often not truly representative of their employees, that they 
are often uninformed in regard to the technical details of the 
business involved, and that, instead of feeling concern for the 
success of the business upon which the welfare of the em- 
ployees as well as of the employers vitally depends, they care 
primarily for the success of the unions which they represent. 

On the other hand, employees often object to collective 
bargaining through employee representatives, on the ground 
that such spokesmen, because themselves employees, are too 
dependent upon the employer, and too much under his influ- 
ence to be good negotiators. 

The Conference is in favor of the policy of collective bar- 
gaining. It sees in a frank acceptance of this principle the 
most helpful approach to industrial peace. It believes that 
the great body of the employers of the country accept this 
principle. ‘The difference of opinion appears in regard to the 
method of representation. In the plan proposed by the Con- 
ference for the adjustment of disputes, provision is made for 
the unrestricted selection of representatives by employees, and 
at the same time provision is also made to” insure that the 
representatives of employees in fact represent the majority of 
the employees, in order that they may be able to bind them 
in good faith. The Conference believes that the difficulties 
can be overcome and the advantages of collective bargaining 
secured if employers and employees will honestly attempt to 
substitute for an unyielding, contentious attitude, a spirit of 
co-operation with reference to those aspects of the employ- 
ment relation where their interests are not really opposed but 
mutual. 


Essential to the success of collective bargaining is a clear’ 
realization by both sides, of the obligations which it imposes, 
and of the limitations of these obligations. The collective 
bargain usually relates to standards only, such as the rate of 
wages to be paid, the hours to constitute a day’s work, and 
the conditions under which the work is to be performed. 
There is also usually a specified time during which the agreed 
standards are to be maintained. “The agreement imposes on 
the employer the obligation to observe these standards if he 
provides work. It does not bind him to provide work. Simi- 
larly, it imposes on employees the obligation to accept the 
agreed standards so long as they remain at work. It does not 
bind them to continue in employment. 

Under a collective bargain establishing standards, an em- 
ployer acting in good faith may close down his plant, in 
whole or in part, without breach of his obligation. On their 
side the employees may resign their positions without breach 
of their obligation. In such case the employer, however, is 
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free to fill without interference the positions so voluntarily 
vacated. 

The obligation involved in a collective agreement on stand- 
ards is sometimes thought of as a binding agreement by which 
, the employees are obliged to continue in employment, although 
the right of the employer to shut down his plant has rarely 
been questioned. ‘This is a one-sided interpretation of the 
agreement which would give the employer, without any re- 
ciprocal obligation, a virtual call on the services of his em- 
ployees. Such an interpretation is obviously unfair. 

The above statements do not mean that during the period 
of the agreement the employer may “lockout” or the em- 
ployees may “ strike,” the purpose being to change the stand- 
ards by means of economic pressure. A “strike” is not 
merely a withdrawal from employment; it is an effort to 
secure better terms for the positions held. Similarly, a “‘ lock- 
out” is something more than a temporary discontinuance of 
production; it is an attempt to force employees to accept lower 
standards. Both involve breach of a collective bargain on 
standards and are unjustifiable. 

The Conference has given a great deal of consideration to 
the whole question of enforcement of collective bargains once 
entered upon. As shown above, bargains of this character do 
not lend themselves readily to legal enforcement. The social 
and legal forces that surround the problem are of the most 
complex order and must be a matter of development in the 
community. The Conference believes that for the present at 
least, enforcement must rest substantially upon good faith. 
It is obvious that the essence of success in collective bargain- 
ing lies in the fidelity of both sides to agreements. 


3. HOURS OF LABOR 


HevU® of labor, wages and women and children in in- 
dustry, should be approached from the aspect both of the 
health and welfare of the workers, and of the efficient use of 
the country’s resources in man-power over a prolonged period 
of time. ‘The nation is not interested primarily in what one 
or another body of its citizens may believe to be for their 
immediate personal advantage; it is interested fundamentally 
in the progressive development of the physical, mental and 
spiritual well-being of its citizens. “The question as to what 
constitutes this well-being under the complicated conditions of 
modern industrial life cannot be easily determined off-hand, 
but must be based upon a body of fact, accurately ascertained 
from experience. 

The problem of hours has undergone a fundamental change 
through the introduction of large scale factory production and 
the growing concentration of our population in cities. Men 
and women can work relatively long hours at work which 
is interesting, which calls upon their various energies, which 
gives some opportunity for creative self-expression. Work 
which is repetitive, monotonous and conducted under the con- 
fining indoor conditions of even the best industrial plant, es- 
pecially where the plant is located at a distance from the homes 
of the workers, makes much more exacting physical and nerv- 
ous demands. If the inevitable conditions of modern industry 
do not offer variety and continuing interest, the worker should 
have hours short enough for more recreation, and for greater 
contact with his fellowmen outside of working hours. 

Studies should be made in each industry, (preferably by 
the industry, but in its default, by the appropriate govern- 
ment agency) of the problem of industrial fatigue in rela- 
tion to production, to determine on the basis of experience: 
first, what schedule of hours is consistent with the health and 
well- being of the workers; and, second, the hour schedule 
within the above limitations, which will afford the maximum 
productivity in the industry. It should be recognized by em- 
ployees and employers, and primarily by the public, that hours 
schedules which are below the standard of maximum produc- 
tivity must necessarily reduce the total industrial product, and 
consequently reduce the standard of living, or increase prices. 
Such reduction in all industry will necessarily reduce the total 
industrial product of the nation and the standard of living 
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will be reduced by that much below the attainable maximum 
This fact should be taken into account in connection with t 
advantages, in other directions, to the worker which may " 
crue from such a shortening of hours. 

Studies which have already been made in some industri 
indicate that long hours do not in general result in maximum 
production. The Conference believes that some industries are 
now operating, in part at least, on hours schedules which are 
above the standard of maximum productivity, and which in’ 
any case do not allow employees proper opportunity for rest 
and recreation. ‘There are large basic industries which sti 
employ substantial numbers of their men in exhausting work 
for eighty-four hours per week and longer. Such conditions: 
are opposed to public interest, are contrary to every instinctt 
of human development, and are a pregnant cause for indus-: 
trial and political unrest. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that the conditions of | 
various industries make any universal standardization of hours: 
unnecessary and unwise. For example, the seasonal and in-- 
termittent nature of agricultural work and the fact that it! 
is carried on under out-of-door conditions which are not essen-- 
tially detrimental to the well-being of the worker, would! 
naturally exclude agriculture from the class of industries im 
which the work is confining and repetitive. ; 

The Conference believes that experience has demonstrated | 
that in fixing hours of labor in industrial establishments at: 
a point consistent with the health of the employees, and with 
proper opportunity for rest and recreation, there should in| 
all cases be provision for one day’s rest in seven. 

The Conference believes ‘that in most factories, mines and | 
workshops, and especially in repetitive work, the present trend | 
of practice favors a schedule of hours of not more than forty- | 
eight hours per week. 


The Conference does not think that a schedule of hours 
substantially less than the forty-eight hour standard now in 
operation is at this time desirable, except in industries where 
a scientific study of the problem on the basis already outlined, 
indicates that such reduction is necessary for the protection 
of the health and safety of the workers and is in the public 
interest. 


‘The practice in some industries, of arranging by mutual 
agreement of employer and employees for a Saturday half holi- 
day, without reduction of the weekly schedule of hours, has 
great advantages. Hours of labor schedules should be ar- 
ranged on a weekly basis, and overtime should not be permit- 
ted except in case of temporary emergency. 

It should moreover be borne in mind that further reduc- 
tion of hours below this standard in any industry will throw 
an extra burden upon other industries, and may especially 
prejudice agricultural communities who already feel the grow- 
ing competition of the cities in drawing away workers from 
the farm. 

4. WOMEN IN? INDUSTRY 

VW OMEN cannot enter industry without safeguards addi- 

tional to those provided for men, if they are to be equally 
protected. The danger of exploiting their physical and nervous 
strength with cumulative ill effects upon the next generation, 
is more serious and the results are more harmful to the com- 
munity. Special provision is needed to keep their hours within 
reason, to prohibit night employment in factories and work- 
shops, and to exclude them from those trades offering par- 
ticular dangers to women. 

Where women can and do perform work of equal quality 
and quantity as compared with that of men under similar con- 
ditions, they should receive equal pay. They should not be 
discriminated against in respect to opportunities for training 
and advancement, or the representation of their interests. 


5. CHILD LABOR 


ie I XHE Federal Government has already recognized the un- 
soundness in the economic use of the nation’s resources of 
permitting the entrance of young children into industry. Such a 


Hactice results in the progressive degeneration of the race and 
Ads to impair the human resources of the country on which 
@ coming generation must rely. The matter cannot wisely 
® left to the sole initiative of the separate states. Such a 


F In considering child labor, as well as in other aspects of the 
: idustrial problem, a diikerentiation should be made between 
Fie various employments which children enter. ‘The entrance 


neir development, and injure the race. The argument ae 
he child is thus enabled to learn a trade is unsound. For the 
lade may be more quickly learned, with greater opportunity 
br subsequent progress, by a boy of sixteen who has spent ten 
Pears in elementary schooling, than by a boy who loses the 
}pportunity for intellectual and sound physical development by 
Mtering the mill at ten or twelve. On the other hand, the 
aployment of children in agriculture may, if wisely super- 
| tised, develop physique and lay a good foundation for their 
ore formal education in the country school. 

© But sheer prohibition of child labor is, at best, only a nega- 
“ive attack upon the problem. It is not thoroughly effective 
Go promoting the economic welfare of the nation unless the 


Schooling and to activity which will develop his physical well- 
being. We must not only protect our children from the physi- 
‘al degeneration which results from an early entrance into the 
hill or factory, we must enable them by education to take their 
dylace in society. 

| It is a startling fact that of the 5,516,163 illiterate persons 
Sver ten years of age in the United States at the last census, 
‘ver 68 per cent. were native born. There were approximately 
las many native born white illiterates as there were foreign born. 
‘The problem is not therefore solely or primarily due to the 
large influx of foreign men and women from the less literate 
countries of Europe. It is primarily a condition of illiteracy 
Jamong our own people, and the lowest percentage of illiteracy 
\(1.1 per cent.) was among the native born children of foreign 
‘or mixed parentage. 

' Not only are the prohibition of child labor and provision for 
‘compulsory elementary education complementary; the age 
limits for those two classes of legislation should be, as far as 
‘possible, the same. 

- Up to the present, the Federal Government has not been 
fable to deal comprehensively with the subject of child labor. 
‘The present federal child labor tax law imposes a tax of 10 
‘per cent. upon the net profits of any mine or quarry which em- 
ploys children under sixteen years of age, and of any manufac- 
turing establishment which employs children under fourteen. 
It makes no provision which assures the non-employment of 
children in street trades and various blind alley occupations 
during the time they should be at school. 

_ The fact that the former federal child labor law has been 
declared unconstitutional should not be interpreted as register- 
ing or encouraging popular sentiment against such legislation 
but rather as occasion for arousing public sentiment in the 
interests of the rights of childhood. 

The intimate relation between these rights and both com- 
pulsory education and child labor legislation suggests that the 
ideal solution of the problem would be a reasonable uniformity 
by all the states in their legislation upon these topics. The 
Conference, believing that the education and welfare of the 
childhood of the country is not entirely a local interest, urges 
upon all states not having adequate legislation upon child labor 
and compulsory education that they give these topics prompt 
and sympathetic consideration. Already in forty states com- 
pulsory education up to the age of sixteen, with certain excep- 
tions, has been provided for. This has opened the way for 
consistent legislation upon the question of child labor. Under 
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legislation of this character experience is rapidly ToL epaae. 
that the economic, as well as other vital interests of the coun- 
try, are best conserved by lengthening the period of education. 
This makes possible a normal physical, intellectual and social 
development of the youth of the country. 


6. HOUSING 


T is unnecessary to point out the intimate relation whicts 
exists between efficient production and the conditions of life 
to which a man or woman returns at the close of a day’s work. 
When the employees of industry and commerce return to 


families who are housed in dwellings that are crowded, un- / 


sanitary, inconvenient, and unlovely, these men and women 
suffer in health and well: being, and consequently are unable 
to render that effective productive effort which the nation 
needs. The menace of these conditions cannot be overlooked. 
Bad housing creates a destructive restlessness that swells the 
volume of industrial discontent. ‘The relation of these factors 
is direct, the consequences obvious. 


It must be borne in mind that during the years of the war 
there was serious retardation of building operations outside of 
the immediate war time needs of the country. ‘The cessation 
of hostilities was followed by a period of industrial readjust- 
ment which is resulting in a more rapid extension of the coun- 
try’s plant and factory facilities than has occurred for many 
years. No proportionate extension of housing facilities is ac- 
companying this rearrangement. ‘The present condition of 
insufficient housing will therefore be seriously aggravated 
rather than improved. 

Provision for adequate housing is a responsibility which must 
rest primarily upon the local community. Concerted action in 
all industrial communities is necessary to deal with the prob- 
lem. The community, its employees, its employers, its banks, 
its citizens generally should promptly take stock of their 
present position and develop such a program as is called for 
by their local requirements. Measures should be developed to 
enable employees in permanently located industries to acquire, 
on proper terms the ownership of their own homes, with pro- 
tection against the dangers of real estate speculation and ex- 
ploitation. ‘The states should likewise initiate systematic in- 
quiries into the subject, including the extension of proper build- 
ing and housing codes, already successfully applied in many 
localities. ‘The studies of the Federal Government in tity 
field should be continued and emphasized. 


7. WAGES 

Cee from the standpoint of public interest, it is 

fundamental that the basic wages of all employees should 
be adequate to maintain the employee and his family in reason- 
able comfort, and with adequate opportunity for the education 
of his children. When the wages of any group fall below this 
standard for any length of time, the situation becomes danger- 
ous to the well-being of the state. No country that seeks to 
protect its citizens from the unnecessary ravages of disease, 
degeneration and dangerous discontent, can consistently let the 
unhampered play of opposing forces result in the suppression 
of wages below a decent subsistence level. Above that point, 
there may well be a fair field for the play of competition in 
determining the compensation for special ability, for special 
strength or special risk (where risk is unavoidable), but below 
that point the matter becomes one of which the state for the 
sake of its own preservation, must take account. 


The nation is interested in the welfare of its citizens not 
only from the point of view of wages, but from the not un- 
related one of productivity. If, therefore, the Conference 
recommends the establishment of hours and wages on a basis 
of justice to employees, it must also recommend that the em- 
ployees do their part in seeing that the productivity of the 
nation is safeguarded. The nation has a right to ask that em- 
ployees impose no arbitrary limitation of effort in the prose- 
cution of their work. Such limitation decreases the country’s 
output, and if practiced at all generally, is bound to result in 
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a decline of the standard of living. It is gratifying that many 
leaders of organized labor are in agreement as to the unsound- 
ness of such limitation of output, and are opposed to its 
practice. 

If it is for the nation to insure that wages shall not sink 
below a living level, and for employees not to restrict produc- 
tion; it is incumbent upon employers to see that special effort 
_and special ability on the part of their employees receive a 
stimulating compensation. If increased output and efficiency 
are met only by a reduction of piece prices, the incentive to such 
effort is taken away. Employees to do their best work must 
feel that they are getting a reasonable share of any increased 
return that they bring the industry. Labor incentive is a 
factor that it is as shortsighted to ignore as incentive to capital. 

From this standpoint, the question of methods of wage pay- 
ment is one that deserves careful study on both sides. Indus- 
tries which have established facilities for mutual discussion of 
such questions, whether through unions or other forms of em- 
ployee representation, are finding that it is possible at the same 
time to safeguard the worker from exploitation and to safe- 
guard incentive to production. 


8. PROFIT SHARING AND GAIN SHARING 


ROFIT sharing is regarded in some quarters as a complete 

solution of industrial problems. The Conference believes 
chat while it has promise in some directions, it cannot by itself 
be considered to be of far-reaching effect. Profit sharing in 
its simplest form has met with success under certain condi- 
tions—sometimes where an unusual personality has contrib- 
uted to a happy outcome,—sometimes where the contribution 
of individual employees to the profits of an enterprise can be 
measured with some accuracy. It has proved of beneficial 
effect when applied to employees occupying executive and 
management positions, and to sales organizations. Its exten- 
sion to all the employees of typical. manufacturing plants 
meets with difficulties. It is not easy to determine what part 
of the profits or losses of such plants are attributable to the 
efforts of the rank and file of the employees, or to apportion 
among them shares of profits which shall be steadily in accord 
with the spirit and the direct outcome of their individual 
efforts. 

Nevertheless, the Conference thinks that the field is one in 
which sincere experiments may add a real knowledge of desir- 
able procedure, and therefore that profit sharing experiments 
should be welcomed, particularly when carried out as part of 
a consistent policy of bringing employer and employee 
together, and promoting among employees a sense of interest 
and responsibility. Like employee representation, its useful- 
ress depends on the spirit in which it is organized and admin- 
istered. A mechanical application, especially when accom- 
panied with pretentious announcements and claims, may do 
more harm than good. ‘The Conference cannot see in profit 
sharing anything in the nature of a panacea, but it believes 
that, properly adapted to the character of the individual busi- 
ness, and carried out in a spirit of genuine mutuality, it may 
often better industrial relations. In order to accomplish the 
result aimed at, the allotted shares of profit obviously should 
be supplements to fair wages, and in no sense a substitute for 
fair wages, or in lieu of deductions therefrom. 

There has been some promising experience in the cognate 
field of gain sharing. Here the employees in a particular 
department or sub-department share in the gains in produc- 
tion and in reductions of cost which are accomplished by the 
joint efforts of the management and themselves. Under such 
plans the employees can see clearly the immediate relation 
between their own efforts and the resulting return. There 
enter no complicating factors of gains and losses made in the 
purchasing and selling departments for which the productive 
shop employees are in no way responsible. And here also the 
distribution to employees can be made at such frequent inter- 
vals as to bring into more immediate relation the effort and 
the return, 
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9. THRIFT AGENCIES 


Ce industrial management on the part of a nation . 
analyze preventable human losses and provide adequat 
resources for meeting them. Such losses in human efficienci 
could be lessened by more adequate agencies to promote thrift 
in connection with provision against illness, old age, premaga 
death and industrial accident. 


There have been many plans of health insurance and ie 
age insurance elaborated in other parts of the world and advor 
cated in the United States. Without discussing whether suc 
plans, when based upon government subsidy or compulsor: 
action, are consonant with American ideals, the Conference: 
believes that an extension and simplification of the insurance 
principle as a means of promoting thrift, saving and indepe 
dence, would be advantageous to the people. The alternativa 
to such insurance against sickness and old age lies in a wag 
adequate to cover these items. “The Conference therefore su: 
gests that the Federal Government should inaugurat a care 
ful, authoritative investigation on the whole subject. 


It feels that such investigation could well include such items: 
as the possibility of converting the great multitude of smal 
Liberty Loan Investments in the country (with all the at: 
tendant difficulty of collecting small amounts of interest) 
into some form of old age annuities. Such measures woulc 
extend the investment of savings in government securitie 
would be more economical in administration than presen 
direct bond investments, and would be more stimulative tc 
thrift and saving. A policy of this sort would furnish a 
method by which many industrial concerns and their agencies. 
which are endeavoring to make provision out of profits for ol 
age security of their employees, could find a safe and help 
avenue for such investment. 

The problem of health and of old age insurance, and its: 
promotion by some means consonant with national ideals,; 
demands consideration. If such means can be devised, they: 
will furnish a relief to the states in the care of the ill, the 
indigent and the aged. 

The entire subject needs careful investigation and publ 
discussion which could, with great advantage, be promoted by: 
the Federal Government: 


10. INFLATION AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING: 
PROLIFIC cause of unrest is the disturbance of eco- 


nomic equilibrium through the rapid increase in the cost! 
of living. Remedy for this evil must be gradual, for sudden 
reduction of prices only comes through financial and indus- 
trial crises which result in unemployment and suffering. 


Increase in production during the past five years has not 
been at all commensurate with the expansion of currency and 
credits through war finance. Inflation during the past year 
moreover has proceeded at an increased rate, in the face of 
reduced production. 

While the rise in the price of commodities parallels the 
increase in credit and currency inflation, and may by some be 
regarded as an effect and not a cause, and due to the shortage 
in world production, yet the parallel between the two sets of 
figures is illuminating. 

Inflation must be dealt with through the wise restriction of 
credits by the banks, by increased production and by saving 
and economy in consumption. If these forces were brought 
into play, speculation and profiteering would recede and the 
cost of living decrease. The readjustment must be gradual, 
or it will involve industrial and financial disturbances that 
will result in widespread unemployment and great hardship. 
If the advance of inflation is stopped, the opportunity for 
speculation will be diminished and amelioration of the situa- 
tion will ensue without disturbance. 

Since changes in the cost of living, and the readjustments 
they make necessary, must continue to be significant, it is 
vitally important that the Government maintain and even 
extend its machinery for investigating and reporting upon this 
phase of the industrial situation. The need for trustworthy 


‘nd properly digested information in this field is necessarily 
4n expanding need. During the war, the government made 
jleriodic investigations of the cost of living in the industrial 
enters of the country, as related to family budgets. Exact 

d reliable information is equally important during the 
jjeriod of reconstruction through which we are now passing. 
Jn their commendable purpose of bringing the activities and 
Sxpenditures of government back to a peace basis, those 
Jesponsible for controlling appropriations are justified in giv- 
‘ng full recognition to this fact. The Conference. hopes that 
Sdequate appropriations for the continuance of effective in- 
estigation work and the publication of results may not be 
sacking. 


11. PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


HEN men and women enter the public service they 
i become a part of the machinery of government, and 
jervants of the people. Continuous and effective service by 
vhese employees is not only essential, but constitutes the func- 
ioning of government. Even the right of the individual to 
yetire is limited by his duty to give due notice, dependent upon 
he character of his service, so that there may be no cessation 
in its performance. Concerted retirement of any particular 
igroup from their post of duty may result in the paralysis of 


the government itself struck by those on whom rests the obli- 
ration of helping to conduct it. 

‘The government is entitled to the best quality of service, 
hind to be assured of this there should be frank recognition of 
whe right of its employees to just compensation. Salaries or 
ywages not properly comparable with those paid in private em- 
ployment naturally result in failure to attract to and retain 
in these positions the best qualified employees, and result also 
)n discontent reflected in an impaired service. 

| The increased cost of living since 1914 has fallen heavily 
upon professional, clerical and administrative employees. 
j5ome overdue readjustments have lately been made, or are in 
torocess of being made, yet the fact remains that, as the cost 
lof the necessaries of life has mounted, many classes of salaried 
izovernment servants have not received the relief that has been 
given in many branches of private employment. 

' Among those employees who suffer most acutely have been 
the teachers in our schools. Their situation in many parts of 
tthe country has become deplorable. ‘Thousands of them, 
itrained in their profession, with a high and honorable pride 
in it, have been literally forced to leave it, and to resign what 


building the foundation of knowledge and character upon 
which our national strength must rest. In consequence there 
is everywhere a shortage of teachers. An inquiry made by the 
Bureau of Education showed that in January, 1920, more 
‘than 18,000 teachers’ positions in the public schools of the 
country were then vacant because the teachers to fill them 
could not be had. Over 42,000 positions are filled, in order 
that they may be filled at all, by teachers whose qualifications 
are below the minimum standard of requirement in the sev- 
eral states. It is the estimate of the Commissioner of Educa- 
ition that more than 300,000 of the 650,000 school teachers of 
ithe country are today “below any reasonable minimum 
standard of qualifications.” Many of those who remain in 
‘our schools receive less pay than common laborers, despite the 
long years of preparation for their profession that they have 
‘undertaken. This situation is a national menace. It is useless 
‘to talk of Americanization and of the diminution of illiteracy 
‘and other national educational problems, unless it is faced at 
‘once. 

The conduct of the great body of these public employees, 
‘under conditions which have brought acute hardship in many 
instances, has demonstrated their loyalty to the sound princi- 
ple that there should be no interference with the continuous 
functions of the government. 

Since the principle involved requires the surrender of resort 
to the strike, the obligation of providing means whereby their 
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interests may be safeguarded and_ their grievances given 
prompt and effective consideration is emphasized. Unless 
government employees are fairly treated, we cannot expect 
from them the conscientious attitude toward their work which 
produces the highest efficiency. The government must be 2 
just employer. 

The Conference believes that the present method of fixing 
the compensation of many public employees is inadequate, and 
that it does not provide for that periodical revision which 1s 
essential when the cost of living, and the consequent purchas- 
ing power of wages are shifting rapidly. Therefore it has 
attached to its proposed plan of adjustment a section in which 
provision is made for meeting this need. Findings of any 
adjustment machinery in the case of public employees must 
necessarily have the force merely of recommendations to the 
government agency having power to fix wages, hours and 
working conditions of the employees concerned. As a matter 
of principle, government is not in a position to permit its 
relations with its employees to be fixed by arbitration. The 
plan, as modified, therefore avoids arbitration. ‘There is, in 
the case of public employees, no appeal to the National Indus- 
trial Board and no reference to an umpire. The Board of 
Inquiry is also omitted from the modified plan (Cf. supra, 
pages 820 and 826). 

It is desirable that the utmost liberty of action should be 
accorded government employees, wholly consistent, however, 
with the obligations they are under to the state. No objection 
should be interposed to their association for mutual protection, 
the advancement of their common interests and the presenta- 
tion of grievances. On the other hand, the government has a 
right to expect and to receive from them undivided loyalty. 

Government employees individually are free to leave the 
service, but no group should be permitted to strike or to 
threaten concerted cessation of work. This opinion is expressed 
in the constitutions of a number of employees’ organizations, 
and the principle should be generally accepted. 

The further question arises as to the propriety of such_ 
organizations, or their members, affiliating with other organ- 
izations who hold to the right to strike. 

Policemen and others, whose duties relate to the adminis- 
tration of justice and the preservation of life and property, 
should not join, or retain active membership in or be affiliated 
with organizations that resort to the strike. This conclusion 
is based upon the principle that they should be above any 
suspicion in the public mind of partiality in the discharge of 
their official duties. 

For many years union labor refused to grant charters to 
policemen’s unions, and this policy has the stamp of public 
approval today. 

The case of members of fire departments is analogous. 
Their functions are closely associated with those of the police. 
They are likewise charged with the protection of life and 
property and are subject to call in case of riot. Although for 
some years charters have been granted to firemen’s unions by 
organized labor, a number of these have lately been sur- 
rendered, in deference to the weight of public opinion. 

In denying to policemen and others, whose duties relate to 
the administration of justice, and the preservation of life and 
property, the privilege of striking, and of affiliating with out- 
side labor organizations, society must recognize that a double 
emphasis is placed upon the obligation fairly to compensate 
these special public servants, and to insure the prompt consid< 
eration of the grievances which they may individually, or by 
right of association among themselves, collectively present. 

The Conference has been unable to agree upon any recom- 
mendation as to the propriety of the affiliation of other classes 
of public employees, with organizations which resort to or 
support the strike. 


12. AGRICULTURE 
| urging greater production as vital to the general pros- 
perity, it should be kept in mind that the large issue of agri- 
cultural production is profoundly influenced by the competi- 
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tive conditions between the factory and the farm, as to wages, 
hours and conditions of work. “Any condition which puts 
hired help beyond the ability of the farmer to afford, thus 
limiting food production to that possible with the farmer’s 
own labor and that of his family, will emphasize the tendency 
to reduce agricultural production, to lower the efficiency of 
the farm, to modify unfavorably the American. standards of 
farm life, and to increase the cost of living. Any condition 
that reduces the buying power of farmers as a whole will 
tend to destroy a well balanced economic relation between 
industrial and agricultural producers, under which each 
should be the largest and best customers for the products of 
the other. 


The insistent demand for reduction of the cost of living 
has directed attention to the fact that the cost of material is 
but a small part of the cost to the ultimate consumer. On 
~ the farm the increased cost of the materials consumed, of labor, 
of fertilizers, of machinery and of the other factors of produc- 
tion has greatly increased the cost of production. ‘There can 
be no substantial reduction in the price of farm products until 
the factors entering into the farmer’s cost have been taken 
into account. ‘The gross receipts of the farm are a false 
standard by which to measure the farmer’s pay for his own 
labor or the return on his investment. Any adjustment of 
economic relations which overlooks these fundamental condi- 
tions will, in the effort to allay unrest in one circle, tend to 
increase it in another. 


There is a broad national problem in the disparity of 
human effort applied to agriculture and that applied to gen- 
eral industry. If the conditions of labor and effort in general 
industry are to be relaxed below the standards in agriculture, 
it can only result in an increased burden on agriculture, 
with a sequel of diminished agricultural production. If, 
under such disparity of effort, general industry can still find 
an outlet for its commodities in export trade, it means ulti- 
mately the dependence of the United States on imported food. 
It means the upbuilding of large industrial centers, with all 
their train of human problems. 

From the standpoint of the physical and moral development 
of the people as a whole, the Conference believes it would be 
a disaster to exaggerate industrial development at the cost of 
agriculture. The industrial population can look forward 
neither to ultimate safety nor to an increasing standard of 
living from such a shift of national activities. 

The present system of distributing food stuffs in the United 
States imposes an unnecessarily large cost upon consumers 
and reacts to depress the returns from agriculture. A consid- 
erable portion of this cost of distribution arises necessarily 
from the wide separation of food producing areas from the 
centers of population. Other necessary items of cost arise out 
of the fact that products cannot always be marketed at the 
season when they are produced, and therefore have to be 
stored. ‘There are, however, in the inevitable chain of dis- 
tribution and inherent speculation many unnecessary links. 

The present distribution of food is inherently and neces- 
sarily upon a speculative basis, because each agency that 
handles the product is speculating upon its ability to find sup- 
plies on the one hand and customers on the other. The Con- 
ference believes that cooperation among consumers in the 
purchase of their supplies, and among producers in the mar- 
keting of their products, will tend to stabilize both demand 
and supply, and offer legitimate opportunity for reduction in 
the margin between producer and consumer. 


13. UNEMPLOYMENT AND PART TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 
O NE fundamental problem which underlies any considera- 
tion of the effective use of the productive capacities of our 
country is the problem of unemployment. So long as a great 
body of men and women capable of doing productive work 
are unemployed, the total industrial output of the nation will 
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“be, by that much, less than the attainable maximum. | 
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The human hie of the problem is even more importa 
than its economic aspects. Economic aspects are importa 
only because of their relation to human welfare. The fear ¢ 
unemployment is the permanent pervading background for 
large number of our population. ‘The fact of unemployme 
is a breeder of discontent, resentment and bitterness. 


There is no single solution. Urgent need exists for < 
immediate and thorough study of the problem by individ 
industries so that analysis of the conditions in each may su 
gest appropriate measures of amelioration. Otherwise th 
country will be confronted with the demand for legislatid 
still on trial in those countries which have adopted it, ari 
will be without the information necessary to a wise choice : 
remedies. The situation presents a challenge to Ameri 
ingenuity and initiative, to develop methods suitable to 
industrial fabric and consonant with American institutions. 

Part time employment is closely related to unemploymen 
Its principal causes are, first, seasonal demand for the pr 
ucts; second, insufficient car supply at the time when deliver 
is required; third, individual or collective dissatisfaction wi 
the wages and conditions of employment; fourth, breakage : 
the equipment of the plant. The aggregate economic lot 
from these causes is enormous, and the individual hardshiyi 
produced are frequently important factors in industrial unres 

Earnest and partially successful efforts are being put fort 
in the needle trades to overcome the injurious effects of se: 
sonal occupation by using the product as a basis of credit - 
finance continuous operations instead of rushing the work i 
four separate seasons within the year. Methods are now bein 
devised by the Coal Commission to solve the first and secon 
questions, in connection with coal mining operations by havir 
the railroads, public utilities, steel plants, and other larg 
consumers purchase and store the largest portion of their co: 
supply during the dull season in the trade, thereby relieving tr 
congestion during the busy season, and ean the car supp. 
more universally available throughout the year. The need fe 
such steps is emphasized by the fact that in the bituminox 
coal industry there is apparently a loss, through broken tim 
of approximately 90 days per employee per year. As a resu 
of this condition, 30 per cent more men than would otherwi 
be needed are engaged in mining the country’s coal and tt 
wages of the men are consequently less than the attainab 
maximum. 

The present efforts embody the first systematic attempt + 
find a remedy. ‘The experiments have not been of sufficie: 
magnitude or duration to give a proper estimate of the poss 
ble results, but the Conference is of the opinion that effor 
of this character should be encouraged in all of the industri 
that lend themselves to such arrangements, and methox 
should be provided by which credits can be furnished ft 
carrying the purpose into effect, properly safeguarded to pr 
tect the public against hoarding a greater amount of materi 
than the ensuing period of seasonal demand can absorb. 

There are certain fields of activity in which these metho 
cannot be applied, such as the building industry, but even | 
these fields substantial relief can be obtained. It is well know 
that a considerable number of men engaged in building occup 
tions, are by virtue of the nature of the work, compelled - 
move from place to place where buildings are being erecte 
in order to secure a maximum of employment. They hav 
therefore, i in many instances acquired migratory habits. Buil 
ing operations are no longer purely local. Such enterpris 
frequently extend into a number of states, east and west, nor 
and south. By a common understanding among architect 
builders and workmen, outdoor work in the South can | 
planned for and condiicted during the late fall, winter ar 
early spring, so as to provide for the surplus migratory lab 
from the North. The work in the North can be so arrang 
as to get the largest possible amount under cover before t 
inclemency of winter prevents outdoor operations. By th 


ieans employment can be provided during the dull season for 
very considerable amount of resident labor. 

‘} The erection of public works by government, local and 
ederal, has a direct relation to the subject, and may be made 


Jjne of the most useful approaches to the general problem of | 


itnemployment and part time employment. If large public 
‘\vorks programs are undertaken at times either of general un- 
‘}mployment or of local seasonal periods of low employment 
‘Hlemand, they will provide substitute employment for large 
tumbers of men, and substantially reduce the individual hard- 
@hips of the workers and the economic loss to the community. 
7, on the other hand, programs of road building and other 
Wublic work are initiated at times of general industrial ac- 
Jjivity, and at seasons of high agricultural demand for labor, 
“he activities of the state may seriously hamper private initia- 
ive, may place an unnecessary burden upon farmers, and will 
Mreclude the possibility of applying such work to alleviate 
dinemployment. 

The third cause, namely, individual or collective dissatis- 
ifaction with the wages and conditions of employment, leads 
#nto the consideration of one of the great phenomena in Amer- 
@can industrial life—the so-called turnover of labor. There is 
Wno other country in the world where the turnover of labor is so 
Htremendous. In normal times it is nothing unusual to find 
Sestablishments in which the turnover is two hundred to three 
Phundred per cent. per annum; that is, in which it requires the 
iring of two hundred to three hundred workmen during the 
year to maintain an organization of one hundred. Such a con- 
fdition naturally reduces efficiency. ‘There is not only the loss 
‘of time incident to the change of men, but no man can be 
§thoroughly efficient in his job until he has become familiar with 
this machine, his shop, the characteristics of his shopmates and 
Tforeman, and the hundred and one other details that go to 
§make up the sum total of his shop surroundings. ‘Turnover is 
the individualistic strike. It represents the unorganized work- 
‘man dissatisfied with conditions, or the organized workman 
junable or unwilling to interest his fellows in a collective pro- 
itest. It produces in the aggregate much more loss of time than 
‘is involved in all of the strikes of trade unions, or spontaneous 
(collective protest. The causes are numerous and vary with 
| different shops and different communities. ‘They may exist 
‘within the shop itself or in the conditions outside of the shop. 
‘The lack of proper housing and transportation facilities in- 
creases the movement of workmen from job to job. Instances 
) of this sort are on record in which the turnover has been as 
| high as one hundred per cent. a week for a prolonged period. 
| No efficiency can be obtained under such circumstances. 


The Conference recommends that some agency in every 
establishment be specifically intrusted with the duty of inquir- 
| ing into and, as far as possible, correcting the conditions that 
| produce such grave and undesirable results. 

The fourth cause, namely, breakage in the equipment of the 
plant, is so directly a problem of management, and has such 
immediate bearing upon the return on the capital invested, 
_ that engineering skill is being continuously applied to reduce it 
-toaminimum. Except as concerns safety, this cause therefore, 
may be properly intrusted to the intelligent self-interest of the 
management. Where that is not sufficient to promote safety, 
it is the duty of the state to step in, as it has done very gener- 
ally, and use its police powers in protecting the health and 


safety of workers. 


14. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT CLEARING 
HOUSE 


4 eae problem of unemployment is aggravated by the fact 
that at the present time there is no adequate method for 
mobilizing such so-called labor reserve as, in spite of all efforts 
-to reduce unemployment, may at any given time actually exist. 
At the present time there are many labor reserves but no mobil- 
ized reserve. The creation of a Federal Reserve System in bank- 
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ing has mobilized and coérdinated the nation’s credit reserves. 
Under such a system the nation can transact a larger volume _ 
of business on a given capital and credit than would be attain- 
able under a system of separate banks acting individually in 
their localities. Similarly the country’s productive capacity 
can be increased by the creation of a unified system of labor 
exchanges, making what is in effect a single labor reserve that 
can be drawn on by industry in any part of the nation. 


The Conference recommends establishing a system of em- 
ployment exchanges, municipal, state and federal, which shall 
in effect create a national employment service. “The employ- 
ment problem is in the first instance a local problem. ‘The 
first objective must be the placement of local men in local 
establishments in order to keep as large a number of the 
employees as possible at home with their families. But no. 
purely local approach to the problem is, or can be effective. 
Labor surplus and labor shortage exist side by side within the 
country at the same time, although not necessarily within the 
same state. Carpenters or machinists may be out of work in 
Chicago at the same time that there is a demand for such 
artisans in Pennsylvania. 


Perhaps more important is the constant problem of bring- 
ing labor from the towns and cities to the farms, both locally, 
and in times of great seasonal demand for farm operations 
when the need of the farmer requires the more extensive 
transfer of labor, from both his own and neighboring states. 


Experience during the war has proved these general prin- 
ciples to be true in a period of high employment demand; 
they are even more generally applicable in normal times. 
Until a system shall exist for the gathering of information by 
the municipalities and states, and its exchange through a fed- 
eral agency, jobs will be seeking workers and workers seeking 
jobs at the same time, but at different places, and a consequent 
national loss in production will result. 


The matter is not, and cannot be satisfactorily dealt with 
merely by private agencies, local and competitive in character, 
and operating at best within a narrow geographic field. The 
nation has so vital and persisting an interest in maintaining 
the industrial product, and in reducing the hardships due to, 
unemployment, that it must interest itself in the problem. . 


At the present time seventeen states maintain public 
employment offices. The work of these agencies was co- 
ordinated during the period of the war through the United 
States Employment Service—a federal,agency which further- 
more opened offices in states having no state service, and thus 
established a system national in scope. This system has vir- 
tually lapsed with the return of the country to a peace footing. 
To secure decentralized administration in the states, under the 
supervision of its citizens, to avoid the establishment of a 
federal bureaucracy, to foster the development of such service 
throughout the nation, the Conference recommends the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation by the Congress, making pro- 
vision for an employment clearing house under federal con-. 
trol, which shall allot to the several states that have estab- 
lished, or shall establish state employment offices, their pro- 
portionate share of the federal appropriation, but not exceed-. 
ing to any state the amount that shall be appropriated from 
state funds for this purpose. This cooperative relation be- 
tween federal and state governments has been followed in 
other fields and may well be extended to the employment 
field. | a] 

Such a service, if it is to succeed, must obviously have the 
full cooperation of employers and employees. The war emer- 
gency developed some weaknesses in administration, which in 
the opinion of the Conference can wisely be corrected in the 
light of such experience. To justify the cooperation of both 
parties the needs of both must be served impartially. ‘To 
Insure such service the Conference recommends that commit- 
tees equally representative of employers and employees be. 
selected to advise and assist in administration. 
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N presenting these recommendations the Conference 

desires to emphasize that they are not merely designed to 

tide over a troublesome period of economic readjustment. 
Many of the evils which we have pointed out were in 
existence before the war, and will remain in existence if steps 
are not taken to remedy them. ‘The machinery of cooperation 
and adjustment which we recommend we believe to have per- 
manent value as an agency of industrial progress. At the 
same time, it should be borne in mind that today, when the 
sense of the magnitude and danger of social unrest is still 
acutely upon us, when we have not yet reverted to settled 
habits of thought and action, when our economic life is still 
in a state of readjustment, it may be possible to establish 
ideals and set up machinery which the inertia of a later day 
may defeat. Not with any feeling of panic, not with any 
hysterical haste, but sanely and sensibly we urge that these 
reforms be put into effect. And we do so with the belief that 
they will not only contribute largely toward the elimina- 
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V. Conclusion 
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tion of the causes of industrial strife, but that they will mak! 
for the introduction, in American industry, of those demai 
cratic principles which constitute the most precious heritag) 
of the American citizen. t 
WILuAM B. WILson, Chairman 
Herpert Hoover, Vice Chairman — 


Martin H. GLyNN Oscar §. STRAUS 
Tuomas W. GREGORY Henry C. STuART 
RicHARD HooKER Wixiiam O. THOMPSON 
STANLEY KING FRANK W. Taussic 
SAMUEL W. McCati Henry J. WATERS 
Henry M. Rospinson GEoRGE W. WICKERSHAM 
Jutius RosENWALD OweEN D. YouNG i 
GeorGE J. SLADE 

Witiarp E. HorcHkKiss, 

Henry R. SEAGER, 
Executive Secretaries. 
March 6, 1920. 
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Since October, 1919, the SuRVEY has published the follow- 
ing articles on the industrial conferences called by the 


President: 


The President’s Labor Conference—The Repre- 
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President’s Industrial Conference—The 
First Fortnight, By William L. Chenery..OcToBER 25, 


‘The 


Nie ae Meo ya OCTOBER 4, 


1919 


1919 


Representation—An Address before the National 
Industrial Conference, By John D. Rocke- 
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“apiece absie pc a OcToBER 25, 


1919 


Outstanding Resolutions Offered duringthe First 
Fortnight of the Industrial Conference: 
Labor Proposals—The Employer’s Plat- 
form—Industrial Standards and the 


Public 


Neate ano OcToBER 25, 


ee ry 


1919 


Collapse—The Dissolution of the first Con- 
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Re SN NOVEMBER 15, 


1919 


The Way Out—A Symposium on the Industrial 
Situation Now Before the President’s Con- 


ference and the Country. 


Contributed to 


by forty-five representative employers, labor 
leaders, industrial experts and men of af- 
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The President’s Conference Reports—An Ap- 
praisal of the Preliminary Report, By Wil- 


Lame DsoGhenery ee. shee o. 


APNEA A Xs JANUARY 3, 


1920 


Preliminary Statement of the President’s Indus- 


trial Conference........... 


Sr Laat JANUARY 3, 


1920 


Symposium of Criticism of the President’s Con- 
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A Constitution for Labor, By William L. 
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Report of the Industrial Conference Called by 
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us New Harper Books 


THE INSIDE STORY 


q of the 
‘(PEACE CONFERENCE 


By Dr. E. J. Dillon 
}) What Happened to the Fourteen Points. 


j 


How 
} Lansing First Asserted Himself on the Italian 
} Question. Where Bolshevism got its Start—the 
\Whole Dramatic Story, Told with Flesh and 
Blood Backgrounds, by Dr. Dillon, who for 
| Twenty-five Years was on the Inside of Euro- 
ij pean Politics, who Knew the Game and who had 
f a Unique Chance to See it Played. 

Post 8vo. Cloth. $2.50 


INOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


By Philip Gibbs 


| Cecil Roberts, in the New York Times, says: “A 
)) public tired of war books must not make the mis- 
‘take of neglecting this. . . . Years hence it 
will survive as the greatest record of four terrible 
) years, a record which is great literature and his- 
i tory, terrible in its unsparing truth, its majesty, 
its horror, its candor. . . It will make 
' Philip Gibbs many powerful enemies, but it will 


Where can the girl of 


small wages live? 


The roofs of the Y. W. C. A. sheltered 57,000 
last year, but 20,000 more had to be turned 
away. 

To provide increased housing facilities is one of 


the purposes of the Y. W. C. A. campaign for 
$1,500,000, March 22-30. It will be impossible 


) place him among the immortals.” 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
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‘rity Organization Society, the C. O. S. 
‘ker, was merely a tool to do the work 
‘the people, as far as it could, to work 
£ out of a job, to finish each task as 
ikly as possible so that the old task could 
Worgotten and the organization be ready 
neet the next need. The Charity Organi- 
fn Society and its workers were never to 
bnds in themselves. Their task was the 
jition of their own job, by making them- 
es unnecessary. 

/ is not so important what words are 
| to express the idea of doing the job, 
ugh letting others do it if they can be 
led to do it, keeping one’s eyes on the 
jrather than on one’s self, but this spirit, 
ich it seems to me has been the spirit of 
»Charity Organization Society, which at 
t up to the present time has been the 
it of the Red Cross, which I hope has 
the spirit of the Playground and Re- 
ition Association of America and which 
ppe will be the spirit of Community Ser- 
(Incorporated)—this spirit, I think, is 
now of great importance to all social 
‘k, to all public and governmental life 
America. In the general and civic field 
chambers of commerce also has seemed 
me to have this spirit. 

‘ay after day as decisions come there is 
‘constant pressure, in any community 
vement, of weak human nature to de- 
ad the building up of a permanent insti- 
on,—if with brick and mortar so much 
better,—something which can be seen, 
ich can be shown. The executive is asked 
make his daily decisions on small details 
en the real question is, Is the purpose of 
| community singing, this community dra- 
fics, this community athletics, to help the 
ple or to build up a permanent institu- 
1 that can be seen? To serve the people 
t volunteer song leaders from the labor 
ons, from the churches, from the lodges, 
m the Boy Scouts come together, receive 
} 


— 


Cloth. $3.00 
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their training and go back to serve. 
attempt is to build up an institution then 
there is an effort more or less to bottle up 
that which one is able to create so that the 
label may always appear. 

It is as true for social organizations as 
for individuals that in the long run the or- 
ganization that loses its own life in service 
will find itselfi—perhaps not that it will go 
on with a large bank account but that the 
spirit having the germ of life will go on 
in other groups. 

No doubt all organizations which strive 
to keep from being institutionalized fail in 
their efforts. It is not for the Charity Or- 
ganization Society or the Red Cross or the 
chamber of commerce or any other organiza- 
tion that tries to remain merely a tool to 
boast, or put on a holier-than-thou attitude. 

It is easy for Dr. Devine or for others to 
point out how those of us who are on the 
firing line are failing to maintain our ideals 
in our own group but it would be unfortun- 
ate if those who have preached the gospel 
of non-institutionalism, and practiced it too, 
were to raise questions regarding the ideals 
themselves. 

Of course we all enjoyed the editorial. I 
laughed heartily over it,—as any one must. 

I think, too, that I know Dr. Devine’s 
thought well enough to say that he would 
be the first to add to all that he has written 
that the great difficulty in social work is the 
scarcity of workers of the right calibre, that 
it is a great service for organizations to 
discover and train capable executives, to lend 
them on leave of absence to communities 
which need them and ask for them, until 
such time as the communities can train up 
workers for themselves. 

In the leisure time field the few have had 
their part. Now the many are wanting to 
help. What is needed is not paper programs 
or general publicity but men and women 
who have been trained to do, who can assist 


to see every one personally— 
Send your contribution to 


Mrs. STEPHEN BAKER, Treasurer 


600 Lexington Avenue 


If the 


New York City 


the many to work out their own ideas, shar- 
ing all good ideas from every corner of the 
country. 

The large cities of America have many 


leaders. The smaller places have fewer 
and are even more keenly appreciative of 
contact with men of experience and training. 
What is desired is training: ‘Send us 
someone who knows, who can train us.” 
After all community service rests upon the 
volunteers. A few volunteers can go away 
to schools of philanthropy. Most volunteers 
must have a paid worker who has had a 
little wider experience in the leisure time 
field, to share that wider experience and give 
to them laboratory experience under direc- 
tion. Training can never be through a paper 
program. Learning is through doing. What 
communities desire is not primarily analysis, 
survey, publicity, “stimulation,” but guid- 
ance in the “next steps”? as other communi- 
ties have taken them. A complete educa- 
tional program for communities includes the 
schools of social work, the Survey, and pub- 
lication work and practical laboratory guid- 
ance in the field. Communities need and 
recognize their need for all three kinds of 
help. The money spent in training profes- 
sional leaders in the schools of social work 
could be divided up among the cities but it 
would not do as much good as it does now. 
The money spent by Community Service (In- 
corporated) is expended almost entirely in 
localities in specific services in building up 
local work, particularly in giving training to 
volunteers. If the same money were given 
the communities to spend without training, 
progress would be slower. Knowledge and 
training are power and are adequate reason 
for establishing systems of training, partic- 
ularly training in citizenship through doing, 
through the right use of leisure. 
H. S. BRAUCHER. 
[Secretary, Community Service, Inc.] 
New York. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AFFILIATED COMMITTEES 
FILMS—Membership open. Address National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Varied informational 
service on entertainment and educational films 
adapted to needs of community organizations, 
churches, schools. Also service for city officials. 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL SOCIAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, 
Pres., Social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon Ex. 
Sec., University Hospital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
zation to promote development of social work in 
hospitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting 
with National Conference of Social Work. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 181 
E. 28rd St., New York. For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance; one 
day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 
AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 
AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
organizing and strengthening Chambers of 
Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
commercial organizations; and for training 
men in the profession of community leadership. 
Address our nearest office— 

Tribune Building, New York. 

123 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
TION—Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
College, New York. Organized for betterment 
of conditions in home, school, institution and 
community. Publishers Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
free. P. R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. 
Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
lications) $1. 

THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
conservation of the family, the repression of 
prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
and the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
formation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
quest. Annual membership dues, $2.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. William F. Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 


FOR BETTER 


OF CANCER—Frenk J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
85 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 


treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
ICA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Director. To arouse public interest in the 
health of school children; to encourage the 
systematic teaching of health in the schools; 
to develop new methods of interesting children 
in the forming of health habits; to publish and 
distribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
health workers and health literature for chil- 
dren; to advise in organization of local child 
health programme. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)— 
1 Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
Community Service and to help people of all 
communities employ their leisure time to their 
best advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
ship. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
helps in organizing the work, in planning the 
program and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
sired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
munity itself, through the community commit- 
tee representative of community interests, deter- 
mines policies and assumes complete control of 
the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. 
Braucher, sec’y. 

EUGENICS REGISTRY—EBattle Creek, Mich. 
SS noen ck David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellog. sec’ yi Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A aie service for knowledge about human 
inheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles 8. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 HB. 22nd St., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rev. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 Hast 22nd Street, New York. 

National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance, Hon, Carl E. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 


pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers,. 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school, _Free illus- 


trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. Has international system of safeguard- 
ing. Conducts National Americanization pro- 
gram. 

THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., Fourth 
Ave. at 28rd St., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial crip- 
ples. Publishes reports on reconstruction work 
here and abroad, and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3, $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, ‘‘ The Socialist Review.”’ 
Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
WANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room_ registries, 
boarding houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and over- 
seas work, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec?y; 105 East 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency, health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, “‘The American Child.’’ Photograpas, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood KE. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene’’; quarterly: $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; ———_——————., field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
ties at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
tee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A, Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbor- 
hood life. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 7 
—Owen R. Lovejoy, pres., New York; 
Parker, gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, 
cago. General organization to discuss 
ciples of humanitarian effort and incre: 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proc 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pa 
etc. Information bureau. . 
annual meeting New Orleans, April 14-2 
Main Divisions and chairmen: 
Children—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 
Delinquents and Correction—Bernard Gh 
M. D., New York. 
Health—-George J. Nelbach, New York. 
Public Agencies and iste ng 
Kelso, Boston. } 
The Family—Amelia Sears, Chicago. Y 
Industrial and Economic ‘cicego: aaa 
Kelley, New York. hy 
The Local Community—H. S. Braucher, N. 
Mental Hygiene—C. Macfie Campbell, M4. 
Baltimore. 
Organization of Social Forces—W illiam i 
ton, Detroit. 
Uniting of Native and Voreign-Born in Ame 
—Allen T. Burns, New York. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S a 
ICE—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’m, 257 

Ave., New York. To mobilize and train Se 
unteer woman power of the country for spe 
service along social and economic lines; _ 
operating with government agencies. F 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUF 
HEALTH— NURSING—Ella Phillips Cran: 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New ¥ 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of pr 
health nursing; to develop standards of ‘ti 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of ir 
mation. Official organ, the ‘‘Publie Hed 
Nurse,’’ subscription included in members 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHAY 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22d) 
New York. A cooperative guild of social wi 
ers organized to supply social organizations 1 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work 
structively through members for professit 
standards. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY— 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Vi 
V. Johnson, sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave., 
York. Composed of social agencies workin: 
guide and protect travelers, especially wo) 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATE 
381 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hatt 
M. D., Managing Director. Information as 
organization, education, institutions. nun 
problems and other phases of tubercul 
work. Headquarters for the Modern He 
Crusade. Publishers ‘‘ Journal of the Out! 
Life,’ ‘‘ American Review of Tuberculosing a 
**Monthly Bulletin.” 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social — 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth W* 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. see’y; : 
East 23d St., New York. Investigates condi# 
of city life as a basis for practical work; tr 
Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UX 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 
Randolph St. (Room 1003), Chicago, Ill. Sts 
for self-government in the work shop thre 
organization and also for the enactment 
protective legislation. Information Biveng 
cial organ, ‘‘ Life and Labor.’’ 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSO@ 
TION OF ANMERICA—H. S. Braucher, s< 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neigh 
hood and community center activities and | 
ministration. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATIC 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the cat 
of race degeneracy and means of race impr: 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Be 
ment Conference, the Hugenics Registry, 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Git 
dir.; 130 E. 23d St., New York. Departme 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Edi 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial La 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, , 
brary, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woo 

Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, see’y; 10 V 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for infor 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
ager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


TUSKEGER INSTITUTE—An institution for 
training of Negro Youth; an experimen? 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the Sot 
furnishes information on all phases of the 
problem and én the Tuskegee Idea and mj 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Lot 
troae. A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y; Tuske 
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I. Introduction 


HE Industrial Conference was convened by the 

President on December 1, 1919. Under date of 

December 19th it issued for publication on Decem- 

ber 29th, a tentative plan of machinery to adjust 
disputes in general industry by conference, conciliation, in- 
quiry and arbitration. Criticism and constructive. sugges- 
tions from the public were requested. 

The tentative report provided for the adjustment of dis- 
putes rather than their prevention. The purpose of the Con- 
ference in publishing that report was to obtain at the earliest 
moment constructive criticism of the plan for adjustment, 
while the Conference was engaged in the further develop- 
ment of methods of prevention. : 

The Conference reconvened on January 12, 1920. It has 
received a vast amount of helpful comment from individuals 
and organizations in all parts of the country and it has also 
had the assistance of leading representatives of capital and 
labor, speaking for large numbers of employers and employees, 
who have come before it in frank consultation. This ma- 
terial has been carefully weighed. 

The Conference now proposes joint organization of man- 
agement and employees as a means of preventing misunder- 
standing and of securing cooperative effort. It has modified 
the tentative plan of adjustment so as to diminish the field 
of arbitration and enlarge the scope of voluntary settlement 
by agreement. As modified the plan makes machinery avail- 
able for collective bargaining, with only incidental and 
limited arbitration. "The Conference has extended the plan 
to cover disputes affecting public utilities other than steam 
railroads and it has enlarged it to cover the services of pub- 
lic employees. 

The present report also deals with a number of specific 
subjects consideration of which should underlie any approach 
to the industrial problem. Some of these are matters of cur- 
rent controversy. 

The causes of industrial unrest are many. Among others 
they include the rise in the cost of living, unrestrained specu- 
lation, spectacular instances of excessive profits, excessive 
accumulation and misuse of wealth, inequality in readjust- 
ments of wage schedules, release of ideas and emotions by 
the war, social revolutionary theories imported from Europe, 
the belief that free speech is restricted, the intermittency of 
employment, fear of unemployment, excessive hours of work 
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in certain industries, lack of adequate housing, unnecessarily 
high infant mortality in industrial centers, loss of personal 
contact in large industrial units and the culmination of a 
growing belief on the part of both employers and employees 
that a readjustment is necessary to a wholesome. continuity 
of their united effort. 


For the most part causes of unrest are not the result of 
_ the war; they have been accentuated by it. Much investi- 

gation and public discussion have been devoted to these mat- 
ters. The relative importance and emphasis laid on the dif- 
ferent causes varies with each investigator. The Confer- 
ence, in Part IV, has made suggestions for dealing with some 
of the conditions enumerated, and it hopes that progress 
toward remedying them may be accelerated by the further 
development of employee representation and by the use of the 
suggested machinery for adjustment. 

There is, however, a feature of the present industrial un- 
rest which differentiates it from that commonly existing 
before the war. It cannot be denied that unrest today is 
characterized more than ever before by purposes and desires 
which go beyond the mere demand for higher wages and 
shorter hours. Aspirations inherent in this form of restless- 
ness are to a greater extent psychological and intangible. 
They are not for that reason any less significant. They re- 
veal a desire on the part of workers to exert a larger and 
more organic influence upon the processes of industrial life. 
This impulse is not to be discouraged but made helpful and 
cooperative. With comprehending and sympathetic appre- 
ciation, it can be converted into a force working for a better 
spirit and understanding between capital and labor, and for 
more effective cooperation. 

The wisest suggestions for the prevention and relief of 
industrial unrest are to be found by interpreting the best 
thought and experience of those employers and employees 
who, within the area of their own activities, have most suc- 
cessfully dealt with the problem. The Conference in 
making its final report has considered the interpreting of 
actual achievements its most useful function. It believes 
that practical experience is more useful than the views of 
extremists on either side. Such experience shows that no 
group of men can successfully undertake to deal with the 
interests of other groups without their cooperative partici- 
pation in the methods of equitable adjustment. 

_. The guiding thought of the Conference has been that the 

right relationship between employer and employee can be best 
promoted by the deliberate organization of that relationship. 
That organization should begin within the plant itself. Its 
object should be to organize unity of interest and thus dimin- 
ish the area of conflict, and supply by organized cooperation 
between employers and employees the advantages of that hu- 
man relationship that existed between them when industries 
were smaller. Such organization should provide for the joint 
action of managers and employees in dealing with their com- 
mon interests. It should emphasize the responsibility of man- 
agers to know men at least as intimately as they know mate- 
rials, and the right and duty of employees to have a knowl- 
edge of the industry, its processes and policies. Employees 
need to understand their reldtion to the joint endeavor so 
that they may once more have a creative interest in their 
work. 

Industrial problems vary not only with each industry but 
in each establishment. Therefore, the strategic place to be- 
gin battle with misunderstanding is within the industrial plant 
itself. Primarily the settlement must come from the bottom, 
not from the top. 

‘The Conference finds that joint organization of manage- 
ment and employees where undertaken with sincerity and 
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good will has a record of success. ‘The general princip 
governing such organization are stated at length under the 
title, “‘ Employee Representation.” It is not a field for legis. 
lation, because the form which employee representation should 
take may vary in every plant. The Conference, therefore, 
does not direct this recommendation to legislators but to man- 
agers and employees. 


If the joint organization of management and employees in 
the plant or industry fails to reach a collective agreement, on 
if without such joint organization, disputes arise which are 
not settled by existing agencies, then the Conference propose: 
a system of settlement close at hand and under governmental 
encouragement, and a’ minimum of regulation. The entrance 
of the Government into these problems should be to stimulate 
further cooperation. 

The system of settlement consists of a plan, nation-wide in 
scope, with a National Industrial Board, local Regional Con- 
ferences and Boards of Inquiry, as follows: 


1, The parties to the dispute may voluntarily submit their differ- 
ences for settlement to a board, known as a Regional Adjustmena 
Conference. This board consists of four representatives selected by 
the parties, and four others in their industry chosen by them and 
familiar with their problems. The board is presided over by a 
trained government official, the regional chairman, who acts as a 
conciliator. If a unanimous agreement is reached, it results in a) 
collective bargain having the same effect as if reached by joint 
organization in the shop. 


2. If the Regional Conference fails to agree unanimously, the 
matter, with certain restrictions, goes, under the agreement of sub- 
mission, to the National Industrial Board, unless the parties prefer 
the decision of an umpire selected by them. 


3. The voluntary. submission to a Regional Adjustment Conference: 
carries with it an agreement by both parties that there shall be no 
interference with production pending the processes of adjustment. 

4. If the parties, or either of them, refuse voluntarily to submit 
the dispute to the processes of the plan of adjustment, a Regionall 
Board of Inquiry is formed by the regional chairman, of two em- 
ployers and two employees from the industry, and not parties to the 
dispute. This Board has the right, under proper safeguards, to sub- 
poena witnesses and records, and the duty to publish its findings as’ 
a guide to public opinion. Either of the parties at conflict may join. 
the Board of Inquiry on giving an undertaking that, so far as its) 
side is concerned, it will agree to submit its contention to a Regiona! 
Adjustment Conference, and, if both join, a Regional Adjustment 
Conference is automatically created. 


5. The National Industrial Board in Washington has general over-: 
sight of the working of the plan. 


6. The plan is applicable also to public utilities, but in such cases, 
the government agency, having power to regulate the service, has: 
two representatives in the Adjustment Conference. Provision is 
made for prompt report of its findings to the rate regulating body. 


The Conference makes no recommendation of a plan to cover 
steam railroads and other carriers, for which legislation has recently 
been enacted by Congress. 


7. The plan provides machinery for prompt and fair adjustment 
of wages and working conditions of government employees. It is 
especially necessary for this class of employees, who should not be 
permitted to strike. 

8. The plan involves no penalties other than those imposed by 
public opinion. It does not impose compulsory arbitration. It does 
not deny the right to strike. It does not submit to arbitration the 
policy of the “closed” or “open” shop. 


The plan is national in scope and operation, yet it is de- 
centralized. It is different from anything in operation else- 
where. It is based upon American experience and is designed | 
to meet American conditions. It employs no legal authority 
except the right of inquiry. Its basic idea is stimulation to 
settlement of differences by the parties in conflict, and the 
enlistment of public opinion toward enforcing that method of 
settlement. 


VJOINT ORGANIZATION THROUGH EMPLOYEE 
is REPRESENTATION 

| REVENTION of disputes is worth more than cure. 
I} The Conference feels that a new basis of industrial peace 
| may be found in the further development of the demo- 
A 


cratic organization of the relations of employers and em- 
.ployees, now widely in progress through the country. 

1) Modern industry, as conducted in large plants, has caused 
a loss of personal contact between employers and employees. 
It has also caused, through high specialization and repetitive 
® mechanical processes, a loss of creative interest. But it makes 
® possible a greater production of the material things which 
i contribute to the common resources of the people. Upon these 
# resources an advancing civilization, with a higher common 
§ standard of living, must depend. 

Direct personal contact in the old manner cannot be re- 
§ stored. It is necessary, therefore, to find the best possible 
| substitute through democratic representation. Employees 
# need an established channel of expression and an opportunity 
® for responsible consultation on matters which affect them in 
(their relations with their employers and their work. ‘There 
it must be diffused among them a better knowledge of the indus- 
fi try as a whole and of their own relation to its success.) Em- 
ployee representation will not only enable them better to ad- 


nitely conscious of their own contribution, and their own 
~ responsibilities. 
Employee representation has been discussed under different 
/ names and forms, such as shop committees, shop councils, 
) works councils, representative government in industry and 
others. But representation is a definite principle rather than 
a form. The Conference, therefore, prefers the generic term 
| “employee representation.” In using this term the Confer- 
7 ence has in mind the successful application of the principle 
§ to various activities outside, as well as within, the purely in- 
/ dustrial field. 
_ From both employers and employees the Conference has re- 
ceived thoughtful and helpful suggestions as to the possibilities, 
\ under proper conditions, of employee representation. ‘These 
| suggestions clearly proceed from a genuine desire that this 
| movement may spread in accordance with sound principles and 
be kept from perversions which would threaten its lasting use- 
) fulness by making it an agency of attack rather than a means 
_ to peace. 

Employee representation organizes the relations of employer 
and employee so that they regularly come together to deal with 
their common interests. It is operating successfully under 
union agreements in organized shops. It is operating in non- 
union shops, and it is operating in shops where union and non- 
| union men work side by side. In plants working under union 
| agreement, it adds to collective bargaining an agency of co- 
operation within the plant. It is itself an agency of collective 
bargaining and cooperation where union agreements do not 
obtain. 

It is idle wholly to deny the existence of conflicting interests 

between employers and employees. But there are wide areas of 

activity in which their interests coincide. It is the part of 

. statesmanship to organize identity of interest where it exists 

‘in order to reduce the area of conflict. ‘The representative 
principle is needed to make effective the employee’s interest in 
production, as well as in wages and working conditions. It 
is likewise needed to make more effective the employer’s in- 
terest in the human element of industry. 

The idea of employee representation has aroused opposition 
from two sources. On the one hand, in plants too large for 
direct personal contact, employers who still adhere to the 
theory that labor is a commodity, hold off from any form of co- 

- operation with employees. This view is steadily disappearing 
- and will, it is hoped, wholly disappear. On the other hand, a 
- number of trade union leaders regard shop representation as a 


® vance their own interests, but will make them more defi- | 


II. Prevention of Disputes 


subtle weapon directed against the union. ‘This thought is 
apparently based on the fear that it may be used by some 
employers to undermine the unions. Conceived in that spirit 
no plan can be a lasting agency of industrial peace. 


But occasional misuse of employee representation and the 
consequent hesitancy of organized labor to endorse it officially, 
are based on a misconception of the possible and desirable rela- 
tions between the union and the shop committee. This rela- 
tion is a complementary, and not a mutually exclusive one. In 
many plants the trade union and the shop committee are both 
functioning harmoniously. In some establishments the men 
are unionized, and the shop committees are composed of union 
men. In others, some men belong to the trade union while all 
belong to the shop organization. ; 


The union has had its greatest success in dealing with basic 
working conditions, and with the general level of wages in 
organized and partially organized industries and crafts. It 
has also indirectly exerted an influence on standards in un- 
organized trades. “There is no reason to suppose that in the 
future this influence will not continue. 

Local problems, however, fall naturally within the province 
of shop committees. No organization covering the whole trade 
and unfamiliar with special local conditions and the questions 
that come up from day to day, is by itself in a position to deal 
with these questions adequately, or to enlist the cooperation of 
employer and employee in methods to improve production and 
to reduce strain. Except for trades in which the union itself 
has operated under a system of employee representation, as it 
does in shipbuilding and in the manufacture of clothing and in 
other trades, these internal factors are likely either to be ne- 
glected or to be dealt with in a way which does not make for 
satisfactory cooperation. 


The existence of employee representation in plants operating 
under union agreement does not necessarily reduce the scope of 
the union representative’s work. But matters are more likely 
to come to him as questions of the application of an agreement 
rather than as mere grievances. In other words he has greater 
opportunity for service in negotiation of an essentially con- 
ciliatory nature. The fortunate results of such development 
have been evident in industries in which employee representa- 
tion and trade unions have for some time been functioning 
harmoniously. 


Employee representation must not be considered solely as a 
device for settling grievances. It can find success only if it also 
embodies cooperation in the problem of production. What- 
ever subjects the representatives come to feel as having a rela- 
tion to their work, and their effectiveness as members of the 
plant, may come within the field of committee consideration. 
It is a thing to be undertaken, if at all, in a thoroughgoing 
way. Representatives must be selected by the employees with 
absolute freedom. In order to prevent suspicion on any side, 
selection should be by secret ballot. ‘There must be equal 
freedom of expression thereafter. All employees must feel 
absolutely convinced that the management wiil not discriminate 
against them in any way because of any activities in connection 
with shop committees. Meetings should be held frequently 
and regularly, not merely when specific disputes are threatened. 
Both sides must be prepared to study the problems presented 
and must give them patient, serious and open-minded con- 
sideration. ‘There should be made available those facilities and 
facts essential to the formation of soundly based conclusions. 

Employee representation offers no royal road to industrial 
peace. No employer should suppose that merely by installing 
some system of shop representation he can be assured, without 
continued effort, of harmony and increased production. 
Doubtless there will be failures where the plan is adopted as a 
fad or a panacea. It is only a means whereby sincerity of 
purpose, frank dealing and the establishment of common inter- 
ests, may bring mutual advantage. 
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The development. and maintenance of right relations be- 
tween employer and employee require more than mere organi- 
zation. Intelligent and wise administration is needed of all 
those problems of production that directly touch the employee. 
Conditions affecting human beings in industry were, during 
the last generation, largely in charge of men whose special 
training had been devoted to the mechanical side of production. 
Much study was given to the machinery and processes upon 
which men worked. But the factors that contribute to the 
broader human development and satisfaction of the employee 
and that lead to increased productivity were too nearly ne- 
glected. The elimination of human friction is, even from the 
point of view of increased production, at least no less important 
than the elimination of waste in materials, or in mechanical 
power. 

Establishments in which the ultimate management is of 
necessity widely removed from the employees, require pro- 
vision for specialized study of industrial relations. But the 
right concept of human relations in industry, which should be 
the primary impulse of management, is of full value only when 
it permeates the entire administrative force. Far-sighted 
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the proper attitude toward employees. 

A large proportion of men trained in our engineering and 
technical schools now pass into executive positions. It i, 
therefore, desirable that these schools should provide courses 
of instruction in which the psychological and industrial back- 
ground for human relations work shall be developed. But no 
amount of education outside the plant will remove the need 
for the systematic training of the force within. 

Some industries have extended the principles of emplea 
representation beyond the individual plant. The voluntary 
joint councils which have thus been set up in the clothing in- 
dustry, in the printing trade, and elsewhere are fruitful ex- 
periments in industrial organization. 

The Conference has had the benefit of testimony from both 
employers and employees who have had experience of the re- 
sults of employee representation. An enthusiasm has been 
shown which comes from a sincere feeling of substantial 
progress in the development of human relations. 


III. Plan for Adjustment of Disputes 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


1. Procedure When Both Sides Voluntarily Submit 
Disputes for Adjustment 


HE United States shall be divided into a specified num- 
ber of industrial regions, in each of which there shall be 
a chairman. 

Whenever a dispute arises in a region, which can not be 
settled by existing machinery, the regional chairman may re- 
quest each side to submit the dispute to a Regional Adjust- 
ment Conference, to be composed of two representatives from 
each side, parties to the dispute, and two representatives to be 
selected by each side from the panels herein provided for. The 
regional chairman shall preside but not vote at the Conference. 


If the Conference reaches a unanimous agreement it shall be 
regarded as a collective bargain between the parties to the dis- 
pute and shall have the force and effect of a trade agreement. 
If the Conference does not reach an agreement and the dis- 
agreement relates to wages, hours or working conditions, it 
shall make a finding of the material facts, and state the reasons 
why it was unable to reach an agreement. The regional chair- 
man shall report such finding and statement to the National 
Industrial Board herein provided for, which shall determine 
the matters so submitted as arbitrator. If the National In- 
dustrial Board shall reach a unanimous agreement, it shall 
report its determination back to the Regional Adjustment Con- 
ference, which shall in accordance therewith state the agree- 
ment between the parties to the dispute the same as if the Con- 
ference had reached a unanimous conclusion. If the National 
Industrial Board shall fail to reach a unanimous conclusion, 
it shall make majority and minority reports and transmit them 
to the regional chairman, who shall immediately publish such 
reports, or such adequate abstracts thereof, as may be neces- 
sary to inform the public of the material facts and the reasons 
why the Board was unable to reach an agreement. 

If the Conference does not reach an agreement and its dis- 
agreement relates to matters other than wages, hours, or work- 
ing conditions, it shall make and publish its report, or majority 
and minority reports stating the material facts and the reasons 
why it was unable to reach an agreement. 

If the parties to the dispute so desire, they may select an 
umpire to act as arbitrator in place of the National Industrial 
Board, and in such case, the determination of the umpire shall 
be transmitted to the Regional Adjustment Conference with 
the same force and effect as a determination by the National 


Industrial Board. ; 
The appointment of representatives to the Regional Con- 


ference constitutes a voluntary agreement, (a) that there shall be 
no cessation of production during the processes of adjustment, 
(b) to accept as an effective collective bargain the unanimous 
agreement of the Regional Adjustment Conference, (c) to ac-. 
cept as an effective collective bargain, (in case of failure of the 
Regional Adjustment Conference) the decision of a mutually 
chosen umpire, (d) to accept as an effective collective bargain, 
(in case of failure of the Regional Adjustment Conference, 
or upon failure of the parties to agree upon an umpire) the: 
unanimous decision of the National Industrial Board upon 
wages, hours and working conditions. 


2. Procedure When There Is No Voluntary 
Submission 

IF BOTH parties to the dispute refuse to submit it to a Regional 
Adjustment Conference through the failure to appoint repre- 
sentatives within the time allowed, the chairman shall organize 
forthwith, a Regional Board of Inquiry, consisting of two em- 
ployers from the top of the employers’ panel for the industry 
concerned, and two employees from the top of the employees’ 
panel for the craft or crafts concerned. The four so chosen 
with the chairman shall constitute the Board of Inquiry. 

If either side shall have selected representatives, and thereby 
agreed to submit to the process of adjustment of the dispute, 
such representatives may select two names from their panel in 
the same manner as for a Regional Adjustment Conference. 
Such representatives of the party to the dispute, may sit on the 
Board of Inquiry and take full part as members thereof. The 
six thus selected, with the chairman, shall thereafter constitute 
the Board of Inquiry. 

The Board of Inquiry shall proceed forthwith to investigate 
the dispute, and make and publish its report, and if not in 
agreement, its majority and minority reports, in order that the 
public may know the facts material to the dispute, and the 
points of difference between the parties to it. 


DETAILS OF THE PLAN 


1. National and Regional Boards 
TueERE shall be established a National Industrial Board, Re- 
gional Adjustment Conferences and Boards of Inquiry. | 


2. National Industrial Board 
Tue National Industrial Board shall have its headquarters in | 
Washington, and shall be composed of nine members appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate. In order to | 
insure appointment upon such Board of persons familiar with 


/ industrial questions and capable of estimating the effect of the 
decisions rendered, three shall be chosen from persons repre- 
i sentative of industrial employers, three from persons repre- 
4 sentative of industrial employees, and three from persons repre- 
# sentative of general interests, who shall be specially qualified by 
# reason of knowledge or experience with economic and general 
) questions. All shall act for the general welfare and shall be 
tpselected without regard to political affiliations. One of the 
® three persons representative of general interests shall be desig- 
nated by the President as chairman. 
_ The terms of office of members of the National Industrial 
» Board shall be six years; at the outset three members, includ- 
# ing one from each group, shall be appointed for a term of two 
) years, three members for a term of four years, and three mem- 
bers for a term of six years; thereafter three members, one from 
i each group, shall retire at the end of each period of two years. 
' Members shall be eligible for reappointment. 
+ The Board shall have general supervisory power over, and 
i shall make rules governing the general administration of the 
|} plan. It may, in its discretion, require the regional chairman 
( to take cognizance of a dispute and to institute the regional 
) machinery to deal with the same; it may also suspend the 
| operation of the regional machinery in case the regional chair- 
» man shall have set the same in motion under circumstances 
) which the National Industrial Board disapproves. It shall 
B act as a board of appeal on questions of wages, hours and 
working conditions which cannot be adjusted by a Regional 
/ Adjustment Conference, and in such cases it shall act by unani- 
H mous vote. It may act as a board of appeal on all other ques- 
# tions which may come before a Regional Adjustment Con- 
§ ference, which may be voluntarily submitted to it by the parties 
} to the dispute and which they have not been able to agree upon 
» in the Regional Adjustment Conference, except questions of 
¥ policy such as the “closed” or “‘open” shop. In such cases, 
} it shall act by such vote, unanimous or otherwise, as the sub- 
) mission shall specify. In case it is unable to reach a determina- 
) tion, it shall make and cause to be published, majority and 
minority reports. Such reports shall be matters of public 
) record. 

On all administrative questions, the Board may act by ma- 
| jority vote. 
In order to facilitate its business, the Board may, in the less 
| important cases, subdivide into parts of three, constituted of 
/ one member from each group. 
In the event that the facts transmitted to it by the chairman 
' of the Regional Adjustment Conference are, in the opinion of 
' the Board, inadequate to enable it to make a decision, the 
' Board shall send the case back to the regional chairman with 
) instructions to secure such further facts as may be needed. If 
) the representatives of the parties to the dispute are in agree- 
) ment upon the facts required, the chairman shall then secure 
i and communicate to the National Industrial Board such facts; 
f or (in case of their failure to agree) he shall reconvene the 
P Recional Adjustment Conference for the purpose of making a 
supplementary report concerning the needed facts. The Na- 


tional Industrial Board shall have no right of inquiry and no 
power to subpoena. When the Board finds it necessary to call 
, for additional facts, as just indicated, the time for the decision 
_ of the case by the Board may be extended, if necessary, for the 
_ purpose of obtaining the requisite facts. 


3. Regional Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen 
IN EACH region the President shall appoint a regional chair- 
man. He shall be a representative of the public interest, shall 
be appointed for a term of three years and be eligible for re- 
appointment. 
Whenever in any industrial region, because of the multi- 
plicity of disputes, prompt action is impossible, or where the 
‘situation makes it desirable, the National Industrial Board 
may, in its discretion, choose one or more vice-chairmen and 
provide for the establishment under their chairmanship of 
additional Regional Conferences or Boards of Inquiry. The 
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terms of office of such vice-chairmen shall be limited to the 
consideration of the specified cases for which they are 
appointed. 


4. Panels of Employers and Employees for Regional 

Boards ates 
PANELS of employers and employees for each region shall be 
prepared by the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of 
Labor, respectively, after conference with the employers and 
employees, respectively, of the regions. The panels shall be 
approved by the President. 

At least 30 days before their submission to the President, 
provisional lists for the panels in each region shall be published 
in such region. 

The panels of employers shall be classified by industries; the 
panels of employees shall be classified by industries and sub- 
classified by crafts. The names of employers and employees 
selected shall be at first entered on their respective panels in an 
order determined by lot. 

The selection from the panels for service upon the Regional 
Boards shall be made in rotation by the regional chairman, 
after service the name of the one so chosen shall be transferred 
to the foot of his panel.’ 

The regional panels shall be revised annually by the Secre- 
taries of Commerce and of Labor, respectively, in conference 
with the employers and employees, respectively, of each region. 


5. Detailed Procedure of Regional Adjustment 
Conference 

Cognizance of Disputes: The regional chairman shall not 
take cognizance of a dispute unless he is satisfied that it cannot 
be settled by agreement of the parties, or by existing machinery. 
If request be made by a party to a dispute that cognizance be 
taken of it, the regional chairman shall require the presenta- 
tion of satisfactory evidence that an attempt has been made in 
good faith to settle the dispute by agreement of the parties, or 
by existing machinery, before requesting the other side to 
submit the dispute to a Regional Adjustment Conference. 

Submission: When the chairman shall have decided to take 
cognizance of the dispute, he shall request each party to it to 
select two representatives within such time (not less than two 
nor more than seven days) as may be fixed by the chairman. 

The appointment of representatives by both sides shall con- 
stitute an agreement that the parties will endeavor in good 
faith to adjust the dispute as members of the Regional Adjust- 
ment Conference, and that in case of failure of the Conference 
to agree unanimously, they will accept the award of the Na- 
tional Industrial Board, or of an umpire selected by them, on 
any question relating to wages, hours and working conditions, 
as herein provided. It shall also constitute an agreement by 
both sides that they will continue, or re-establish and continue, ~ 
until the case is concluded, the status that existed at the time 
the dispute arose. 

Selection of Representatives: ‘The selection of representa- 
tives of parties to the dispute shall be made in accordance with 
rules laid down by the National Industrial Board for the pur- 
pose of insuring free, prompt and unrestricted choice of such 
representatives. 

In case either side shall object to the representatives of the 
other, on the ground that they are not in fact representative, 
the chairman shall pass upon such objection, or he may call in 
some competent person to do so. If the chairman is in doubt 
as to whether the representatives objected to are in fact repre- 
sentative, he shall require that formal action be taken by the 
employer to select, and properly certify to the selection of his 
representatives, and likewise, unless otherwise provided by the 
National Industrial Board, he shall require the employees to 
elect their representatives by secret ballot, under the direction 
of some impartial person, designated by the chairman. 


Selections from the Panels: When both sides shall have 
selected their representatives, the chairman shall take from the 
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top of the panels for the industry concerned, or in the case of 
employees, for the craft or crafts concerned, twelve names of 
employers and employees respectively. ‘The representatives of 
the two sides shall choose two each from the twelve names on 
their respective panels. 


~ Formation of Regional Adjustment Conference: he chair- 

man shall forthwith convene a Regional Adjustment Con- 
ference composed of the four representatives of the parties to 
the dispute, the four persons selected from: the panels and the 
chairman, and so constituted, the Conference shall proceed at 
once to negotiate an adjustment of the dispute. 


Ascertainment of Facts: The Regional Adjustment Con- 
ference shall not have the right of inquiry, or the power to 
subpoena, but shall obtain its facts through the voluntary 
action of the parties to the dispute. 

If no agreement is reached by the Conference, and in the 
opinion of the chairman additional information is required to 
make a report to the National Industrial Board or to an 
umpire, the Regional Adjustment Conference shall, at that 
time and for that purpose, have all the powers of inquiry and 
right to subpoena which are vested in the Regional Board of 
Inquiry. Such right shall continue for the purpose of ascer- 
taining any further material facts which the National Indus- 
trial Board or the umpire may require. 


6. Powers and Duties of Regional Board of Inquiry 

Organization of Regional Board of Inquiry: If both parties 
to the dispute, or either party, refuse to submit it to a Regional 
Adjustment Conference, the chairman shall organize forthwith 
a Regional Board of Inquiry, as hereinbefore described (cf. 
supra, page 822, section 2). 

Right to Subpoena and Examination: The Regional Board 
ofeInquiry shall have the right to subpoena witnesses, to 
examine them under oath, and to require the production of 
~ books and papers, in order to enable the Board to ascertain all 
facts material to the dispute and a clear understanding of the 
issues involved. 


Reports: The report or reports of a Board of Inquiry shall, 
in addition to being made public by the chairman, be trans- 
mitted to the Secretaries of Commerce and Labor respectively, 
and shall be filed with the National Industrial Board, and 
with the chairman of each and every region, where they shall 
be matters of public record. 

Right of the Chairman to Vote: ‘The chairman shall have 
the right to vote on all matters coming before the board of 
Inquiry and he may in his discretion join in any report or re- 
ports of the Board. 


7. Transformation of the Regional Boards of Inquiry 
Into Regional Adjustment Conferences 

AT ANY time during the progress of the inquiry if both sides 
shall have selected representatives, and agreed to submit the 
dispute for adjustment, the Board of Inquiry shall become a 
Regional Adjustment Conference by the admission to member- 
ship on the Board of such representatives. ‘The side or sides 
which appoint representatives, after the date fixed in the origi- 
nal request of the chairman, shall (because of its delay) accept 
the members of the Board of Inquiry as members of the Re- 
gional Adjustment Conference. 

The Regional Adjustment Conference, so constituted, shall 
proceed to the settlement of the dispute as though it had been 
organized within the period originally fixed by the chairman. 


8. Umpire 

WHEN a Regional Adjustment Conference is unable to reach 
a unanimous agreement, the representatives of the parties to 
the dispute may select an umpire, and refer the dispute to him 
with the provision that his determination shall be final, and 
shall have the same force and effect as a unanimous agreement 
of such Regional Adjustment Conference. All questions, even 
those including the “ open” and “closed” shop, may be re- 
ferred by the parties to an umpire. 
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9. Combination of Regions 


WHENEVER the questions involved in a dispute extend beva | 
the boundaries of a single region, the regions to which the dis- 
pute extends shall, for the purpose of such dispute, be com- 
bined by order of the National Industrial Board, which sha 
designate the chairman of.one of the regions concerned, to a 
as chairman of the Adjustment Conference, or Board of In- 
quiry, to be created in connection with the dispute in questiot 
Two employer members and two employee members shall b 

chosen from the combined panels of the regions involved in th 
dispute, under rules and regulations to be established by a 
National Industrial Board. "The members representing 
two sides to the dispute, and the members from the panel 
shall be chosen in the same manner as in the case of a dispute 
in a single region. The National Industrial Board shall pre- 
scribe rules and regulations for the combination of the panels 
and the effective adaptation of the other machinery creat 
for use in the combined regions. f 


A Regional Board of Inquiry constituted for a dispute ex- 
tending beyond the boundaries of a single region shall have 
the same rights and powers as those conferred upon a Regional 
Board of Inquiry for a single region. . 


10. Time of Reporting Findings i 
Any Regional Board of Inquiry shall make and publish its 
report within five days after the close of its hearing, and 
within not more than 30 days from the date of issue of the 
original request by the chairman to the two sides to the disp € 
to appoint representatives. 

Any Regional Adjustment Conference shall make its deta 
mination of any question in dispute, or if unable to make a 
determination, shall make its report to the National Industrial 
Board, or to an umpire, if one shall have been selected, withim 
5 days after the close of its hearing, and within not more than 
30 days from the time of the appointment of the representatives 
of the parties to the dispute. If the failure to make a de- 
termination relates to matters not appealable to the National 
Industrial Board, and in case no umpire has been selected, the 
Regional Adjustment Conference shall, within the 30 days 
above specified, make and publish its report or reports. The 
periods above specified may be extended by unanimous agree- 
ment of the Conference, or by the National Industrial Board. 

The National Industrial Board, or any umpire, shall deter- 
mine any pending question in dispute within 15 days after the 
report of the Regional Adjustment Conference shall have bea 
submitted. 

11. Effect of Decision 
WHENEVER an agreement is reached through a Regional Ad! 
justment Conference, or the National Industrial Board, or am 
umpire, it shall have the full force and effect of a trade agree: 
ment, which the parties to the dispute are bound to carry out. 


12. Application of Awards 
ANY question arising as to the true meaning or application 01 
any such agreement shall be determined by the representatives 
of the parties to the dispute on the Regional Adjustment Con: 
ference before which the dispute was heard. In case of dis: 
agreement, such representatives shall, unless otherwise pro: 
vided in the agreement, submit in writing the question to the 
chairman of such Board, whose decision shall be final. 


13. Procedure on Failure to Comply with an Award | 
Upon complaint that either party has failed to comply with 
an agreement, the chairman of the Regional Adjustment Con; 
ference before which the dispute was heard, shall call in ona 
employer and one employee member of such Conference, no 
parties to the dispute, selected in the order of their position on 
the panel at the time such Conference was created, and tha 
board of three thus constituted shall, by majority vote, deter 
mine whether or not there has been a failure to comply with 
the agreement, and shall make its determination public. 


14. Relation of Boards to Existing Machinery for 
She Conciliation and Adjustment 


‘Regional Adjustment Conference shall not affect existing ma- 
tehinery of conciliation, adjustment and arbitration established 
py the Federal Government, by the governments of the several 
jtates and territories or subdivisions thereof, or by mutual 
greements of employers and employees. 

Any industrial agreement made between employers and em- 
loyees may, by consent of the parties, be filed with the Na- 
jyional Industrial Board. Such filing shall constitute agreement 
oy the parties that in the event of a dispute, they will maintain 
he status existing at the time the dispute originated until a 
final determination, and that any dispute not adjusted by means 
}of the machinery provided by the agreement, shall pass on ap- 
foeal to the National Industrial Board for determination, and 
chat such determination shall be of the same questions and shall 
Whnave the same force and effect as in the case of a dispute on 
appeal from a Regional Adjustment Conference. 


4 15. General Provisions 
}T He President shall have the power of removal of all persons 
Gappointed by him under the provisions of the plan. 

i In the presentation of evidence to the Board of Inquiry, and 
‘in argument before the National Industrial Board or an 
umpire, each side shall have the right to present its position 
through representatives of its own choosing. 

* The Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor, in 
preparing and revising the regional panels of employers and 
temployees, shall, from time to time, develop suitable systems 
‘to insure their selections being truly representative. 

) The National Industrial Board, the Regional Adjustment 
‘Conferences and the umpires shall, in each of their determina- 
tions, specify the minimum period during which such deter- 
jmination shall be effective and binding. In case of emergency, 
Ja Regional Adjustment Conference or the National Industrial 
*Board may, after hearing both sides, alter its determination by 
wabridging or extending the period specified. 

© Incase of vacancy in any office or position created under this 
)plan, such vacancy shall be filled for the unexpired term, in the 
same manner as the original selections were made, provided, 
*however, that if the vacancy occurs in the position of repre- 
isentatives of parties to a dispute, such vacancy may be filled 
by joint agreement of the parties. 

_ Whenever an agreement shall be reached through a Regional 
» Adjustment Conference, it shall be executed in four originals, 
/ two of which shall be given to the parties to the dispute, re- 
| spectively; one shall be filed with the National Industrial 
) Board and one shall be filed in the office of the chairman of 
/ the region in which the agreement was reached. The agree- 
| ments filed with the National Industrial Board and with the 
chairman shall be public records. 

' The National Industrial Board shall from time to time 
| make suitable rules and regulations for the purpose of carrying 
out this plan, including regulations for the privacy of any in- 
formation disclosed by a party, which information, although 
) necessary and proper for a decision of the matter in hand, may, 
| by its public disclosure to the Board, umpire or Conference, 
injure one or more of the parties. 
The National Industrial Board shall also from time to time, 
: as experience in the operation of the plan shows to be desirable, 


a) 
aH 


ese 


issue instructions to the regional chairmen concerning the 
character of disputes of which they should take cognizance, in 
order that the plan may best serve the public interest. 
_ No agreement of any Regional Adjustment Conference shall 
be effective for any purpose if the same be in violation of any 
law of the United States or of any state in which such agree- 
“ment is to be applied. 
_ The National Industrial Board may, whenever it deems it 
“desirable, request one employer representative and one em- 
“ployee representative, members of the Regional Adjustment 
Conference, not parties to’ the dispute, to assist 1t in arriving 


at a clear understanding of any technical questions involved 
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in the dispute, and in framing its report. Such representatives 
shall not participate in the decision of any question. 
16. Basis of Decisions 
WHENEVER a Board of Inquiry inquires into, or a Regional 
Adjustment Conference adjusts, a dispute relating to wages, 
hours of labor or working conditions, it must inquire into the 
conditions prevailing in the industry, and its findings or de- 
cision, as the case may be, must be such that the standards 
recommended or decided upon may with fairness be applied to 
the entire industry, making due allowance for modifications 
which should be made on account of the local conditions, in- 
cluding competitive relations and living conditions, at the par- 
ticular plant or plants to which the report or award is to be 
applied. 
17. Protection of Information 


Any information obtained by any Board, Conference or umpire 
in the course of any inquiry or hearing as to any individual 
business (whether carried on by a person, firm or company) 
which is not available to the public, shall not be made public, 
except with the consent of the owner of such business, pro- 


‘vided, however, that this shall not prevent such general state- 


ment as may be necessary to inform the public of the issues in- 
volved in the dispute. 

No individual member of such Boards or Conferences, and 
no umpire or other person obtaining information in any man- 
ner through their proceedings, shall disclose, or in any way use 
such information except in connection with his official action to 
accomplish the purposes of the plan. 

Suitable penalties should be provided for any violation of this 


provision. 
Public Utilities 


Ale plan as above outlined for general industry shall be 
modified as set forth below, and shall be applicable to 
public utilities other than those carriers provided. for by Con- 
gress in Title III of the Transportation Act of February 28, 
1920, U. S. Statutes, 66th Congress, (commonly known as 
The Cummins-Esch Law). 

Proper regional panels of employers and employees in dif- 
ferent classes of public utilities shall be created. 

The Regional Adjustment Conference shall consist of the 
chairman, four representatives of the parties to the dispute, 
two from each side, one employer representative and one em- 
ployee representative taken from the panels in the class of 
public utility in which the dispute arises, and two members 
representing the government authority which has power to 
regulate the service of the public utility. The panel repre- 
sentatives may be chosen by the parties to the dispute, from 
the first six names on their respective panels. 

In case of failure of the chairman to secure the creation of 
a Regional Adjustment Conference, he shall proceed, as in 
the case of general industry, to form a Regional Board of In- 
quiry. The Board of Inquiry shall be constituted of the same 
membership as provided above for the Regional Adjustment 
Conference, including the representative of the party to the 
dispute, who shall undertake to abide by all the processes and 
decisions as set forth below. Such party shall have the right 
to select his panel member. In the case of the party who 
shall not appoint his representatives as above, the panel mem- 
ber es his side shall be taken from the top of the appropriate 
panel. 

The representatives of the government authority on the 
Regional Adjustment Conference, or on the Regional Board 
of Inquiry, shall be appointed by the government authority 
or commission authorized to regulate the service of the utility 
in which the dispute arises, and if there be no such commis- 
sion, then the Chief Executive of the government -having the 
right to regulate such service. 

The National Industrial Board shall, in the case of appeals 
in public utilities, reach its decisions by a majority vote, pro- 
vided that at least one public representative concurs, and such 
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decision shall be binding upon the employer, unless within 
ten days after such an award is rendered, he shall in writing 
disafirm the same; and likewise, the award shall be binding 
upon the employees, unless within twenty days after such an 
award is rendered, it shall in writing be disaffirmed by the 
employees acting by secret ballot under the supervision of 
some impartial person named in the award, to conduct such 
a ballot. 

As in general industry, the submission of the parties to 
the processes of adjustment shall be purely voluntary. But 
the selection of their representatives to the Regional Adjust- 
ment Conference, (or by one of them, if he join the Re- 
gional Board of Inquiry) shall constitute a complete agree- 
ment by the party or parties who submit, that they will take 
no action to impair, impede, interfere with, or in any way 
interrupt the service of such utility, during the adjustment, 
(including the period during which the decision of the Na- 
tional Industrial Board may be disafirmed, as set forth 
above). 

Furthermore, the submission shall constitute an undertak- 
ing that when unanimous agreement is reached by a Regional 
Adjustment Conference, or by decision of an umpire volun- 
tarily selected by the parties, or when the award of the Na- 
tional Industrial Board is not disafirmed by either party, 
-as above provided, such agreement or award shall constitute 
a trade agreement by which the employer agrees to provide 
such work as may be necessary for the operation of the utility 
under the terms of the agreement during the term of the 
award, and the employees acting as a group agree that they 
will perform the work necessary for the operation of the 
utility in good faith so far as possible, under the terms of 
the agreement, uninterrupted by any group action or by any 
collective or group understanding, written or oral, express 
or implied, during the terms of the award. 

These provisions shall not prevent an employer from dis- 
charging for cause in the regular course of employment, nor 
prevent any individual employee from resigning from the 


aia 

OTE.—The Conference wishes to point out that Rete con- 
tinuity of employment in public utilities offers an opportunity 
for collective bargaining beyond that which has to do with 
standards only, the usual form in general industry. ‘The 
kind of collective bargaining here described, and which is 
practicable in the case of public utilities, is a mutually advan- 
tageous extension of the collective bargaining principle into 
the region of a positive agreement to give and to undertake 
actual employment. 

Since the Conference issued its preliminary statement on 
December 19, 1919, the Congress has dealt with the railway 
situation by the Transportation Act, 1920, and a Special Com- 
mission also has been created with respect to bituminous coal 
mining. A majority of the Conference therefore has deemed 
it unnecessary to suggest any provisions for the legal preven- 
tio of strikes in public utilities in this plan, believing that the 
continuous operation of such utilities will be secured through 
the acquiescence of employees in the workings of the ma- 
chinery created by the plan, especially when voluntarily in- 
voked or accepted by them. 

Mr. Gregory, however, feels that the continuous operation 
of railroads and other transportation systems of water, light, 
gas, telegraph and telephone plants and of groups of coal 
mines, all essential to the convenience and frequently the 
very existence of the general public, should be assured. He 
considers that the Conference has provided fair and adequate 
machinery for the prompt adjustment of disputes between em- 
ployer and employee. 

He was willing to accept a plan which would have made 
lock-outs and strikes in these essential industries unlawful 
during the time the proposed tribunals were seeking to de- 
termine and publish the facts and settle the issues involved, 
and during the subsequent brief period within which the par- 
ties to the controversy were to accept or reject the award 
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made, and during the period covered by the award in ca 
both parties accepted it. i] 


He considers that the plan adopted furnishes no real gua 
antee that either of the contesting forces, even after havi 
voluntarily submitted its contentions to the tribunals, and eve 
while representatives of its own unrestricted choosing are 
ting as judges and participating in an effort to settle the dispu 
by a decision which must be unanimous in order to be bindin 
shall not repudiate these tribunals and thereby precipitate 
very situation which the proposed machinery is intended 4 
prevent. 


He feels that the furnishing of such a guarantee was impli 
in the following language of the preliminary statement of bi 
Conference: 

“The continuous operation of public utilities is vital ; 
public welfare. As the capital invested is employed in publ 
use, so is the labor engaged in public service; and the witl 
drawal of either with the result of suspending service mak 
the people the real victim. While continuous operation of 2 
utilities is condusive to the general convenience of the pe 
ple, that of some of them is essential to their very existenc: 
Of the latter class the railways are a conspicuous exampl 
and bear the same relation to the body politic as do the arterie 
to the human body. Suspension produces practical social an 
economic anarchy and may impose hardship even to the poir 
of starvation upon large sections of the community. Th 
interruption in such essential public utilities is intolerable.” 

Mr. Stuart shares the views of Mr. Gregory, except as t 
their applicability to coal mines, which are not public utilitie 


PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


Be hess plan for general industry shall be applicable to put 
lic employees to the extent and with the substantial mod 
fications following. ‘The Secretary of Commerce and tk 
Secretary of Labor acting together shall provide regional pane 
of persons who are broadly familiar with the different classe 
of services performed by public employees in the region. | 
any state desires to avail itself of this machinery, the Go 
ernor of the state shall name such panels for use in conne# 
tion with any question affecting the public employees of the 
state. 

A Regional Adjustment Conference shall consist of tw 
representatives from the legislative branch of the Governmer 
authorized by law to make appropriations, two representative 
from that branch or department of the Government which 
in the position of employer, two representatives from the em 
ployees in the class of public service in which the questio 
arises, and two members to be selected by the representative 
of the employees from the first twelve names on the geners 
panel. 

A Regional Adjustment Conference shall be convened k 
the chairman on the request of the administrative head of are 
department of the Government standing in the relation o 
employer, or on the request of such a substantial number o 
the employees as to satisfy the chairman that the question 
of sufficient importance to justify the convening of a Re 
gional Adjustment Conference. 

If the Regional Adjustment Conference reaches an agree 
ment, its report shall take the form of a recommendation t 
the appropriate legislative body, as a basis for appropriation: 
If the Conference does not reach an agreement, no repop 
shall be made, unless the legislative body shall request suc 
report. 

The appropriate governmental authority shall, from ti 
to time, designate the classes of public employess which a 
to be subject to the plan. 

In the case of public employees there shall be no Board ¢ 
Inquiry, but all material facts and information shall be m 
available to the Regional Adjustment Conference. ‘Then 
shall be no appeal to the National Industrial Board, and nt 
reference to an umpire. 


ll largely by slaves. 

| obtained, because the employer was the owner, not only of 
‘® the land and the implements of production, but of the work- 
% men themselves. 
4% history as 500 B. C. engineering works were constructed, at 
® least partially, by free workmen employed under contract. As 


‘ 


IV. Other Problems Affecting the 
Employment Relationship 


1. THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 
HILE the relations between employers and employees 
are primarily a human problem, the relationship in 
its legal aspects is one of contract. In the develop- 


4, ment and establishment of this right of contract on the part 
} of workmen, is written the history of labor. 


In the early days of civilization work was performed 
No employment contract then generally 


It is significant, however, that as early in 


human beings gradually emerged from slavery, the rights of 
the employed were slowly extended. But for many centuries 


if the limitations on these rights were so substantial as narrowly 
@ to limit the degree of freedom. 


Though serfdom became the prevailing condition for the 


@ employed during the middle ages, custom and economic re- 


i quirements produced checks on the sway of the masters which 
* proved to some extent effectual, even when legal protection 


was insufficient. With the coming of an industrial and com- 
mercial age, serfs were gradually emancipated and the insti- 
tution of serfdom melted away. ‘Through this long process 
the worker slowly advanced from one kind of servitude to 
another less galling, and his right to contract for employment 
became gradually less subject to restraint. It was not, how- 
ever, until within the memory of men still living that it ceased 
to be a penal offense, under the laws of England, and in 
some of our states, for two or more workmen to combine to 
quit work, in order to secure increased wages or improved 
working conditions. 

Modern large scale production and the introduction of the 
great corporation have brought also the organization of labor 
into strong associations, which may contract with employers 
for employees as a group. The process of development goes 
on and employers and employees slowly advance toward the 
larger liberties and the more serious responsibilities which fol- 
low. 

It may aid in comprehending the work of the Conference to 
recall that the present condition of freedom has come about 
not so much from positive Jaws as from the removal of re- 
strictions which the laws impose upon the rights and the free- 
dom of men. ‘The Conference confesses that in the prosecu- 
tion of its work it has been animated by a profound convic- 
tion that this freedom that has been wrought out after many 
centuries of struggle should be preserved. 


2. COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


ig ese of the most highly controversial questions which 
have come before the Conference are collective bargaining 
and the obligation to carry out the collective bargain when 
made. 

The term “collective bargaining,” as herein used, means 
negotiation between an employer or an association of employ- 
ers on the one side and the employees acting as a group, on 
the other. There are two types of collective bargaining as 
thus defined; one in which the employees act as a group 
through the trade or labor union; the other in which they 
act as a group through some other plan of employee repre- 
sentation. 

An analysis of the heated controversies that are current 
with reference to collective bargaining indicates that the em- 
ployees place the emphasis on the right of wage-earners to bar- 
gain collectively, and that the employers place the emphasis 


on the right of employers to bargain or refuse to bargain col- 
lectively at their discretion. 


The Conference believes that the matter is not advanced 
materially by the assertion of the right, on the one side, to 
bargain collectively, or on the other side, of the right to re- 
fuse to bargain collectively ; as abstract rights both undoubt- 
edly exist. The real question, however, is whether, as a mat- 
ter of policy, better relationships between employers and 
employees will be promoted, and a more effective industrial 
organization for the nation will be brought about, if a system 
of collective bargaining is adopted. 


On the question of policy, the principal difference relates 
to the machinery through which the collective bargaining is 
carried out. While there are some employers who still in- 
sist upon the policy of dealing with their employees individ- 
ually, and not as a group, we think their number is diminish- 
ing. Many employers, however, object to collective bargain- 
ing through the trade union, on the ground that its agents 
are often not truly representative of their employees, that they 
are often uninformed in regard to the technical details of the 
business involved, and that, instead of feeling concern for the 
success of the business upon which the welfare of the em- 
ployees as well as of the employers vitally depends, they care 
primarily for the success of the unions which they represent. 


On the other hand, employees often object to collective 
bargaining through employee representatives, on the ground 
that such spokesmen, because themselves employees, are too 
dependent upon the employer, and too much under his influ- 
ence to be good negotiators. 


The Conference is in favor of the policy of collective bar- 
gaining. It sees in a frank acceptance of this principle the 
most helpful approach to industrial peace. It believes that 
the great body of the employers of the country accept this 
principle. The difference of opinion appears in regard to the 
method of representation. In the plan proposed by the Con- 
ference for the adjustment of disputes, provision is made for 
the unrestricted selection of representatives by employees, and 
at the same time provision is also made to insure that the 
representatives of employees in fact represent the majority of 
the employees, in order that they may be able to bind them 
in good faith. The Conference’ believes that the difficulties 
can be overcome and the advantages of collective bargaining 
secured if employers and employees will honestly attempt to 
substitute for an unyielding, contentious attitude, a spirit of 
co-operation with reference to those aspects of the employ- 
ment relation where their interests are not really opposed but 
mutual. 


Essential to the success of collective bargaining is a clear 
realization by both sides, of the obligations which it imposes, 
and of the limitations of these obligations. The collective 
bargain usually relates to standards only, such as the rate of 
wages to be paid, the hours to constitute a day’s work, and 
the conditions under which the work is to be performed. 
There is also usually a specified time during which the agreed 
standards are to be maintained. “The agreement imposes on 
the employer the obligation to observe these standards if he 
provides work. It does not bind him to provide work. Simi- 
larly, it imposes on employees the obligation to accept the 
agreed standards so long as they remain at work. It does not 
bind them to continue in employment. 


Under a collective bargain establishing standards, an em- 
ployer acting in good faith may close down his plant, in 
whole or in part, without breach of his obligation. On their 
side the employees may resign their positions without breach 
of their obligation. In such case the employer, however, is 
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free to fill without interference the positions so voluntarily 
vacated. 


The obligation involved in a collective agreement on stand-— 


ards is sometimes thought of as a binding agreement by which 
the employees are obliged to continue in employment, although 
the right of the employer to shut down his plant has rarely 
been questioned. ‘This is a one-sided interpretation of the 
agreement which would give the employer, without any re- 
ciprocal obligation, a virtual call on the services of his em- 
ployees. Such an interpretation is obviously unfair. 

The above statements do not mean that during the period 
of the agreement the employer may “lockout” or the em- 
ployees may “strike,” the purpose being to change the stand- 
ards by means of economic pressure. A “strike” is not 
merely a withdrawal from employment; it is an effort to 
secure better terms for the positions held. Similarly, a “ lock- 
out” is something more than a temporary discontinuance of 
production ; it is an attempt to force employees to accept lower 
standards. Both involve breach of a collective bargain on 
standards and are unjustifiable. 

The Conference has given a great deal of consideration to 
the whole question of enforcement of collective bargains once 
entered upon. As shown above, bargains of this character do 
not lend themselves readily to legal enforcement. The social 
and legal forces that surround the problem are of the most 
complex order and must be a matter of development in the 

‘community. The Conference believes that for the present at 
least, enforcement must rest substantially upon good faith. 
It is obvious that the essence of success in collective bargain- 
ing lies in the fidelity of both sides to agreements. 


3. HOURS OF LABOR 


Hove of labor, wages and women and children in in- 
dustry, should be approached from the aspect both of the 
health and welfare of the workers, and of the efficient use of 
the country’s resources in man-power over a prolonged period 
of time. ‘The nation is not interested primarily in what one 
or another body of its citizens may believe to be for their 
immediate personal advantage; it is interested fundamentally 
in the progressive development of the physical, mental and 
spiritual well-being of its citizens. ‘The question as to what 
constitutes this well-being under the complicated conditions of 
modern industrial life cannot be easily determined off-hand, 
but must be based upon a body of fact, accurately ascertained 
from experience. 

The problem of hours has undergone a fundamental change 
through the introduction of large scale factory production and 
the growing concentration of our population in cities. Men 
and women can work relatively long hours at work which 
is interesting, which calls upon their various energies, which 
‘gives some opportunity for creative self-expression. Work 
which is repetitive, monotonous and conducted under the con- 
fining indoor conditions of even the best industrial plant, es- 
‘pecially where the plant is located at a distance from the homes 
of the workers, makes much more exacting physical and nerv- 
ous demands. If the inevitable conditions of modern industry 
do not offer variety and continuing interest, the worker should 
have hours short enough for more recreation, and for greater 
contact with his fellowmen outside of working hours. 

Studies should be made in each industry, (preferably by 
the industry, but in its default, by the appropriate govern- 
ment agency) of the problem of industrial fatigue in rela- 
tion to production, to determine on the basis of experience: 
first, what schedule of hours is consistent with the health and 
well- being of the workers; and, second, the hour schedule 
within the above limitations, which will afford the maximum 
productivity in the industry. It should be recognized by em- 
ployees and employers, and primarily by the public, that hours 
schedules which are below the standard of maximum produc- 
tivity must necessarily reduce the total industrial product, and 
consequently reduce the standard of living, or increase prices. 
Such reduction in all industry will necessarily reduce the total 
industrial product of the nation and the standard of living 
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ee in other ee to the Aa Pn which mani aC~ 
crue from such a shortening of hours. ay 

Studies which have already been made in some industries 
indicate that long hours do not in general result in maximum: 
production. The Conference believes that some industries are 
now operating, in part at least, on hours schedules which 

above the standard of maximum productivity, and which it 
any case do not allow employees proper opportunity for rest# 
and recreation. ‘There are large basic industries which stil’ 
employ substantial numbers of their men in exhausting work] 
for eighty-four hours per week and longer. Such conditions4 
are opposed to public interest, are contrary to every instinet 
of human development, and are a pregnant cause for ind 

trial and political unrest. i 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that the conditions of 
various industries make any universal standardization of hour 
unnecessary and unwise. For example, the seasonal and i 
termittent nature of agricultural work and the fact that it 
is carried on under out-of-door conditions which are not essen-- 
tially detrimental to the well-being of the worker, would 
naturally exclude agriculture from the class of industries in: 
which the work is confining and repetitive. , 

The Conference believes that experience has demonstrated | 
that in fixing hours of labor in industrial establishments att 
a point consistent with the health of the employees, and with 
proper opportunity for rest and recreation, there should in 
all cases be provision for one day’s rest in seven. 

The Conference believes that in most factories, mines anit | 
workshops, and especially in repetitive work, the present trend | 
of practice favors a schedule of hours of not more than forty- - 

eight hours per week. 


The Conference does not think that a schedule of hours : 
substantially less than the forty-eight hour standard now in! 
operation is at this time desirable, except in industries where : 
a scientific study of the problem on the basis already outlined, 
indicates that such reduction is necessary for the protection 
of the health and safety of the workers and is in the publie 
interest. 


The practice in some industries, of arranging by mutual 
agreement of employer and employees for a Saturday half holi- 
day, without reduction of the weekly schedule of hours, has 
great advantages. Hours of labor schedules should be ar- 
ranged on a weekly basis, and overtime should not be permitj 
ted except in case of temporary emergency. 

It should moreover be borne in mind that further reduc- 
tion of hours below this standard in any industry will throw 
an extra burden upon other industries, and may especially 
prejudice agricultural communities who already feel the grow- 
ing competition of the cities in drawing away workers from 
the farm. 


4. WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 
Woe cannot enter industry without safeguards addi- 


tional to those provided for men, if they are to be equally 
protected. The danger of exploiting their physical and nervous 
strength with cumulative ill effects upon the next generation, 
is more serious and the results are more harmful to the com- 
munity. Special provision is needed to keep their hours within 
reason, to prohibit night employment in factories and work- 
shops, and to exclude them from those trades offering par- 
ticular dangers to women. 

Where women can and do perform work of equal quality 
and quantity as compared with that of men under similar con- 
ditions, they should receive equal pay. They should not be 
discriminated against in respect to opportunities for training 
and advancement, or the representation of their interests. 


5. CHILD LABOR 


r [ \HE Federal Government has already recognized the un- 
soundness in the economic use of the nation’s resources of 
permitting the entrance of young children into industry. Such a 


actice results in the progressive degeneration of the race and 
ds to impair the human resources of the country on which 
®he coming generation must rely. The matter cannot wisely 
ale left to the sole initiative of the separate states. Such a 
‘#purse is not only unfair to the states which have attempted to 
‘teal with the problem. It places a premium upon states which 


justry. 

i In considering child labor, as well as in other aspects of the 
Wodustrial problem, a differentiation should be made between 
mhe various employments which children enter. The entrance 
tf children of tender years into a mill or factory tends to stunt 
eir development, and injure the race.. The argument that 


Whe child is thus enabled to learn a trade is unsound. For the 


for subsequent progress, by a boy of sixteen who has spent ten 
‘years in elementary schooling, than by a boy who loses the 
ppportunity for intellectual and sound physical development by 
‘entering the mill at ten or twelve. On the other hand, the 
employment of children in agriculture may, if wisely super- 
ised, develop physique and lay a good foundation for their 
more formal education in the country school. 

7 But sheer prohibition of child labor is, at best, only a nega- 
itive attack upon the problem. It is not thoroughly effective 
(in promoting the economic welfare of the nation unless the 
time now spent by the child in industry is devoted to adequate 
ischooling and to activity which will develop his physical well- 
being. We must not only protect our children from the physi- 
cal degeneration which results from an early entrance into the 
{mill or factory, we must enable them by education to take their 
® place in society. 

It is a startling fact that of the 5,516,163 illiterate persons 
over ten years of age in the United States at the last census, 
Vover 68 per cent. were native born. There were approximately 
© as many native born white illiterates as there were foreign born. 
! The problem is not therefore solely or primarily due to the 
large influx of foreign men and women from the less literate 
}countries of Europe. It is primarily a condition of illiteracy 
“among our own people, and the lowest percentage of illiteracy 
| (1.1 per cent.) was among the native born children of foreign 
/ or mixed parentage. 

Not only are the prohibition of child labor and provision for 
i compulsory elementary education complementary; the age 
| limits for those two classes of legislation should be, as far as 
) possible, the same. 
Up to the present, the Federal Government has not been 
_able to deal comprehensively with the subject of child labor. 
| The present federal child labor tax law imposes a tax of 10 
| per cent. upon the net profits of any mine or quarry which em- 
| ploys children under sixteen years of age, and of any manufac- 
turing establishment which employs children under fourteen. 
It makes no provision which assures the non-employment of 
_ children in street trades and various blind alley occupations 
during the time they should be at school. 
_ The fact that the former federal child labor law has been 
_ declared unconstitutional should not be interpreted as register- 
ing or encouraging popular sentiment against such legislation 
but rather as occasion for arousing public sentiment in the 
interests of the rights of childhood. 

The intimate relation between these rights and both com- 
pulsory education and child labor legislation suggests that the 
ideal solution of the problem would be a reasonable uniformity 
by all. the states in their legislation upon these topics. ‘The 
Conference, believing that the education and welfare of the 
childhood of the country is not entirely a local interest, urges 
upon all states not having adequate legislation upon child labor 
and compulsory education that they give these topics prompt 
and sympathetic consideration. Already in forty states com- 
pulsory education up to the age of sixteen, with certain excep- 
tions, has been provided for. ‘This has opened the way for 
consistent legislation upon the question of child labor. Under 
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legislation of this character experience is rapidly demonstrating 
that the economic, as well as other vital interests of the coun- 
try, are best conserved by lengthening the period of education. 
This makes possible a normal physical, intellectual and social 
development of the youth of the country. 


6. HOUSING 

T is unnecessary to point out the intimate relation which 

exists between efficient production and the conditions of life 
to which a man or womza returns at the close of a day’s work. 
When the employees of industry and commerce return to 
families who are housed in dwellings that are crowded, un- 
sanitary, inconvenient, and unlovely, these men and women 
suffer in health and well-being, and consequently are unable 
to render that effective productive effort which the nation 
needs. ‘The menace of these conditions cannot be overlooked. 
Bad housing creates a destructive restlessness that swells the 
volume of industrial discontent. The relation of these factors 
is direct, the consequences obvious. 

It must be borne in mind that during the years of the war 
there was serious retardation of building operations outside of 
the immediate war time needs of the country. ‘The ‘cessation 
of hostilities was followed by a period of industrial readjust- 
ment which is resulting in a more rapid extension of the coun- 
try’s plant and factory facilities than has occurred for many 
years. No proportionate extension of housing facilities is ac- 
companying this rearrangement. ‘The present condition of 
insufficient housing will therefore be seriously aggravated 
rather than improved. 

Provision for adequate housing is a responsibility which must 
rest primarily upon the local community. Concerted action in 
all industrial communities is necessary to deal with the prob- 
lem. The community, its employees, its employers, its banks, 
its citizens generally should promptly take stock of their 
present position and develop such a program as is called for 
by their local requirements. Measures should be developed to 
enable employees in permanently located industries to acquire, 
on proper terms the ownership of their own homes, with pro- 
tection against the dangers of real estate speculation and ex- 
ploitation. ‘The states should likewise initiate systematic in- 
quiries into the subject, including the extension of proper build- 
ing and housing codes, already successfully applied in many 
localities. The studies of the Federal Government in this 
field should be continued and emphasized. 


7. WAGES 

Caer Ee frorh the standpoint of public interest, it is 

fundamental that the basic wages of all employees should 
be adequate to maintain the employee and his family in reason- 
able comfort, and with adequate opportunity for the education 
of his children. When the wages of any group fall below this 
standard for any length of time, the situation becomes danger- 
ous to the well-being of the state. No country that seeks to 
protect its citizens from the unnecessary ravages of disease, 
degeneration and dangerous discontent, can consistently let the 
unhampered play of opposing forces result in the suppression 
of wages below a decent subsistence level. Above that point, 
there may well be a fair field for the play of competition in 
determining the compensation for special ability, for special 
strength or special risk (where risk is unavoidable), but below 
that point the matter becomes one of which the state for the 
sake of its own preservation, must take account. 

The nation is interested in the welfare of its citizens not 
only from the point of view of wages, but from the not un- 
related one of productivity. If, therefore, the Conference 
recommends the establishment of hours and wages on a basis 
of justice to employees, it must also recommend that the em- 
ployees do their part in seeing that the productivity of the 
nation is safeguarded. ‘The nation has a right to ask that em- 
ployees impose no arbitrary limitation of effort in the prose- 
cution of their work. Such limitation decreases the country’s 
output, and if practiced at all generally, is bound to result in 
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a decline of the standard of living. It is gratifying that many 
leaders of organized labor are in agreement as to the unsound- 
ness of such limitation of output, and are opposed to its 
practice. 


If it is for the nation to insure that wages shall not sink 
below a living level, and for employees not to restrict produc- 
tion; it is incumbent upon employers to see that special effort 
and “special ability on the part of their employees receive a 
stimulating compensation. If increased output and efficiency 
are met only by a reduction of piece prices, the incentive to such 
effort is taken away. Employees to do their best work must 
feel that they are getting a reasonable share of any increased 
return that they bring the industry. Labor incentive is a 
factor that it is as shortsighted to ignore as incentive to capital. 

From this standpoint, the question of methods of wage pay- 
ment is one that deserves careful study on both sides. Indus- 
tries which have established facilities for mutual discussion of 
such questions, whether through unions or other forms of em- 
ployee representation, are finding that it is possible at the same 
time to safeguard the worker from exploitation and to safe- 
guard incentive to production. 


8. PROFIT SHARING AND GAIN SHARING 


ROFIT sharing is regarded in some quarters as a complete 
te solution of industrial problems. The Conference believes 
that while it has promise in some directions, it cannot by itself 
be considered to be of far-reaching effect. Profit sharing in 
its simplest form has met with success under certain condi- 
tions—sometimes where an unusual personality has contrib- 
uted to a happy outcome,—sometimes where the contribution 
of individual employees to the profits of an enterprise can be 
measured with some accuracy. It has proved of beneficial 
effect when applied to employees occupying executive and 
management positions, and to sales organizations. Its exten- 
sion to all the employees of typical manufacturing plants 
meets with difficulties. It is not easy to determine what part 
of the profits or losses of such plants are attributable to the 
efforts of the rank and file of the employees, or to apportion 
among them shares of profits which shall be steadily in accord 
with the spirit and the direct outcome of their individual 
efforts. | 

Nevertheless, the Conference thinks that the field is one in 
which sincere experiments may add a real knowledge of desir- 
able procedure, and therefore that profit sharing experiments 
should be welcomed, particularly when carried out as part of 
a consistent policy of bringing employer and employee 
together, and promoting among employees a sense of interest 
and responsibility. Like employee representation, its useful- 
ress depends on the spirit in which it is organized and admin- 
istered. A mechanical application, especially when accom- 
panied with pretentious announcements and claims, may do 
more harm than good. The Conference cannot see in profit 
sharing anything in the nature of a panacea, but it believes 
that, properly adapted to the character of the individual busi- 
ness, and carried out in a spirit of genuine mutuality, it may 
often better industrial relations. In order to accomplish the 
result aimed at, the allotted shares of profit obviously should 
be supplements to fair wages, and in no sense a substitute for 
fair wages, or in lieu of deductions therefrom. 

There has been some promising experience in the cognate 
field of gain sharing. Here the employees in a particular 
department or sub-department share in the gains in produc- 
tion and in reductions of cost which are accomplished by the 
joint efforts of the management and themselves. Under such 
plans the employees can see clearly the immediate relation 
between their own efforts and the resulting return. ‘There 
enter no complicating factors of gains and losses made in the 
purchasing and selling departments for which the productive 
shop employees are in no way responsible. And here also the 
distribution to employees can be made at such frequent inter- 
vals as to bring into more immediate relation the effort and 
the return. 
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9. THRIFT AGENCIES 


in connection with provision against illness, old age, prema 
death and industrial accident. 


cated in the United States. Without discussing henna hid 
plans, when based upon government subsidy or compulso; 
action, are consonant with American ideals, the Conferens 
believes that an extension and simplification of the insuran 
principle as a means of promoting thrift, saving and indepex 
dence, would be advantageous to the people. The alternat vu 
to such insurance against sickness and old age lies in a wag 
adequate to cover these items. The Conference therefore st ) 
gests that the Federal Government should inaugurat a care 
ful, authoritative investigation on the whole subject. i 


It feels that such investigation could well include such iteng 
as the possibility of converting the great multitude of sma 
Liberty Loan Investments in the country (with all the a 
tendant difficulty of collecting small amounts of interest} 
into some form of old age annuities. Such measures woult 
extend the investment of savings in government securiti¢ 
would be more economical in administration than preser: 
direct bond investments, and would be more stimulative t 
thrift and saving. A policy of this sort would furnish 
method by which many industrial concerns and their agencie ¢ 
which are endeavoring to make provision out of profits for ol 
age security of their employees, could find a safe and hele i 
avenue for such investment. 

The problem of health and of old age insurance, and it 
promotion by some means consonant with national ideal 
demands consideration. If such means can be devised, thet 
will furnish a relief to the states in the care of the ill, th 
indigent and the aged. 

The entire subject needs careful investigation and oc 
discussion which could, with great advantage, be promoted by 
the Federal Government. 


10. INFLATION AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


PROLIFIC cause of unrest is the disturbance of eco 

‘nomic equilibrium through the rapid increase in the cos 
of living. Remedy for this evil must be gradual, for sudder 
reduction of prices only comes through financial and indus 
trial crises which result in unemployment and suffering. 


Increase in production during the past five years has no" 
been at all commensurate with the expansion of currency ane 
credits through war finance. Inflation during the past yeaz 
moreover has proceeded at an increased rate, in the face o 
reduced production. 

While the rise in the price of commodities parallels the 
increase in credit and currency inflation, and may by some be 
regarded as an effect and not a cause, and due to the shortage 
in world production, yet the parallel between the two sets 01 
figures is illuminating. 

Inflation must be dealt with through the wise restriction 0! 
credits by the banks, by increased production and by saving 
and economy in consumption. If these forces were brought 
into play, speculation and profiteering would recede and the 
cost of living decrease. The readjustment must be gradual. 
or it will involve industrial and financial disturbances that 
will result in widespread unemployment and great hardship. 
If the advance of inflation is stopped, the opportunity for 
speculation will be diminished and amelioration of the situa: 
tion will ensue without disturbance. 

Since changes in the cost of living, and the readjustment: 
they make necessary, must continue to be significant, it is 
vitally important that the Government maintain and even 
extend its machinery for investigating and reporting upon this 
phase of the industrial situation. The need for trustworthy 


> 


d properly digested information in this field is necessarily 
4: expanding need. During the war, the government made 
iriodic investigations of the cost of living in the industrial 
‘inters of the country, as related to family budgets. Exact 
id reliable information is equally important during the 
sriod of reconstruction through which we are now passing. 
/}, their commendable purpose of bringing the activities and 
penditures of government back to a peace basis, those 
sponsible for controlling appropriations are justified in giv- 
4 g full recognition to this fact. The Conference hopes that 

4equate appropriations for the continuance of effective in- 
gbstigation work and the publication of results may not be 


11. PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


HEN men and women enter the public service they 
become a part of the machinery of government, and 
rvants of the people. Continuous and effective service by 
Srese employees is not only essential, but constitutes the func- 
Moning of government. Even the right of the individual to 
Wetire is limited by his duty to give due notice, dependent upon 
jne character of his service, so that there may be no cessation 
J, its performance. Concerted retirement of any particular 
Group from their post of duty may result in the paralysis of 
inportant public functions, and is nothing less than a blow at 
ae government itself struck by those on whom rests the obli- 
dlation of helping to conduct it. 
The government is entitled to the best quality of service, 
ind to be assured of this there should be frank recognition of 
‘he right of its employees to just compensation. Salaries or 
yvages not properly comparable with those paid in private em- 
Yloyment naturally result in failure to attract to and retain 
Ha these positions the best qualified employees, and result also 
Hn discontent reflected in an impaired service. 
_ The increased cost of living since 1914 has fallen heavily 
mipon professional, clerical and administrative employees. 
Home overdue readjustments have lately been made, or are in 
jyrocess of being made, yet the fact remains that, as the cost 
Hf the necessaries of life has mounted, many classes of salaried 
overnment servants have not received the relief that has been 
liven in many branches of private employment. 
| Among those employees who suffer most acutely have been 
the teachers in our schools. Their situation in many parts of 
the country has become deplorable. Thousands of them, 
rained in their profession, with a high and honorable pride 
in it, have been literally forced to leave it, and to resign what 
nad been their hope, not of wealth, but of loyal service in 
louilding the foundation of knowledge and character upon 
which our national strength must rest. In consequence there 
iis everywhere a shortage of teachers. An inquiry made by the 
(Bureau of Education showed that in January, 1920, more 
ithan 18,000 teachers’ positions in the public schools of the 
country were then vacant because the teachers to fill them 
icould not be had. Over 42,000 positions are filled, in order 
hat they may be filled at all, by teachers whose qualifications 
are below the minimum standard of requirement in the sev- 
ral states. It is the estimate of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion that more than 300,000 of the 650,000 school teachers of 
ithe country are today “below any reasonable minimum 
‘standard of qualifications.” Many of those who remain in 
‘our schools receive less pay than common laborers, despite the 
long years of preparation for their profession that they have 
undertaken. This situation is a national menace. It is useless 
to talk of Americanization and of the diminution of illiteracy 
and other national educational problems, unless it is faced at 
once. 


The conduct of the great body of these public employees, 


under conditions which have brought acute hardship in many 
instances, has demonstrated their loyalty to the sound princi- 
ple that there should be no interference with the continuous 
functions of the government. ; 
Since the principle involved requires the surrender of resort 
to the strike, the obligation of providing means whereby their 
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interests may be safeguarded and their grievances given 
prompt and effective consideration is emphasized. Unless 


government employees are fairly treated, we cannot expect 
from them the conscientious attitude toward their work which 
produces the highest efficiency. The government must be a 
just employer. we 

The Conference believes that the present method of fixing 
the compensation of many public employees is inadequate, and 
that it does not provide for that periodical revision which is 
essential when the cost of living, and the consequent purchas- 
ing power of wages are shifting rapidly. Therefore it has 
attached to its proposed plan of adjustment a section in which 
Findings of any 
adjustment machinery in the case of public employees must 
necessarily have the force merely of recommendations to the 
government agency having power to fix wages, hours and 
working conditions of the employees concerned. As a matter 
of principle, government is not in a position to permit its 
relations with its employees to be fixed by arbitration. The 
plan, as modified, therefore avoids arbitration. ‘There is, in 
the case of public employees, no appeal to the National Indus- 
trial Board and no reference to an umpire. The Board of 
Inquiry is also omitted from the modified plan (Cf. supra, 
pages 820 and 826). 

It is desirable that the utmost liberty of action should be 
accorded government employees, wholly consistent, however, 
with the obligations they are under to the state. No objection 
should be interposed to their association for mutual protection, 
the advancement of their common interests and the presenta- 
tion of grievances. On the other hand, the government has a 
right to expect and to receive from them undivided loyalty. 

Government employees individually are free to leave the 
service, but no group should be permitted to strike or to 
threaten concerted cessation of work. This opinion is expressed 
in the constitutions of a number of employees’ organizations, 
and the principle should be generally accepted. 

The further question arises as to the propriety of such 
organizations, or their members, affiliating with other organ- 
izations who hold to the right to strike. 

Policemen and others, whose duties relate to the adminis- 
tration of justice and the preservation of life and property, 
should not join, or retain active membership in or be affiliated 
with organizations that resort to the strike. This conclusion 
is based upon the principle that they should be above any 
suspicion in the public mind of partiality in the discharge of 
their official duties. 

For many years union labor refused to grant charters to 
policemen’s unions, and this policy has the stamp of public 
approval today. 

The case of members of fire departments is analogous. 
Their functions are closely associated with those of the police. 
They are likewise charged with the protection of life and 
property and are subject to call in case of riot. Although for 
some years charters have been granted to firemen’s unions by 
organized labor, a number of these have lately been sur- 
rendered, in deference to the weight cf public opinion. 

In denying to policemen and others, whose duties relate to 
the administration of justice, and the preservation of life and 
property, the privilege of striking, and of affiliating with out- 
side labor organizations, society must recognize that a double 
emphasis is placed upon the obligation fairly to compensate 
these special public servants, and to insure the prompt consid- 
eration of the grievances which they may individually, or by 
right of association among themselves, collectively present. 

The Conference has been unable to agree upon any recom- 
mendation as to the propriety of the affiliation of other classes 
of public employees, with organizations which resort to or 
support the strike. 


12. AGRICULTURE 
| hee urging greater production as vital to the general pros- 
perity, it should be kept in mind that the large issue of agri- 
cultural production is profoundly influenced by the competi- 
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tive conditions between the factory and the farm, as to wages, 
hours and conditions of work. Any condition which puts 
hired help beyond the ability of the farmer to afford, thus 
limiting food production to that possible with the farmer's 
own labor and that of his family, will emphasize the tendency 
to reduce agricultural production, to lower the efficiency of 
the farm, to modify unfavorably the American standards of 
farm life, and to increase the cost of living. Any condition 
that reduces the buying power of farmers as a whole will 
tend to destroy a well balanced economic relation between 
industrial and agricultural producers, under which each 
should be the largest and best customers for the products of 
the other. 


' The insistent demand for reduction of the cost of living 
has directed attention to the fact that the cost of material is 
but a small part of the cost to the ultimate consumer. On 
the farm the increased cost of the materials consumed, of labor, 
of fertilizers, of machinery and of the other factors bf produc- 
tion has greatly increased the cost of production. ‘There can 
be no substantial reduction in the price of farm products until 
the factors entering into the farmer’s cost have been taken 
into account. ‘The gross receipts of the farm are a false 
standard by which to measure the farmer’s pay for his own 
labor or the return on his investment. Any adjustment of 
economic relations which overlooks these fundamental condi- 
tions will, in the effort to allay unrest in one circle, tend to 
increase it in another. 


There is a broad. national problem in the disparity of 
human effort applied to agriculture and that applied to gen- 
eral industry. If the conditions of labor and effort in general 
industry are to be relaxed below the standards in agriculture, 
it can only result in an increased burden on agriculture, 
with a sequel of diminished agricultural production. If, 
under such disparity of effort, general industry can still find 
an outlet for its commodities in export trade, it means ulti- 
mately the dependence of the United States on imported food. 
It means the upbuilding of large industrial centers, with all 
their train of human problems. 

From the standpoint of the physical and moral development 
of the people as a whole, the Conference believes it would be 
a disaster to exaggerate industrial development at the cost of 
agriculture. ‘The industrial population can look forward 
neither to ultimate safety nor to an increasing standard of 
living from such a shift of national activities. 

The present system of distributing food stuffs in the United 
States imposes an unnecessarily large cost upon consumers 
and reacts to depress the returns from agriculture. A consid- 
erable portion of this cost of distribution arises necessarily 
from the wide separation of food producing areas from the 
centers of population. Other necessary items of cost arise out 
of the fact that products cannot always be marketed at the 
season when they are produced, and therefore have to be 
stored. “There are, however, in the inevitable chain of dis- 
tribution and inherent speculation many unnecessary links. 

The present distribution of food is inherently and neces- 
sarily upon a speculative basis, because each agency that 
handles the product is speculating upon its ability to find sup- 
plies on the one hand and customers on the other. The Con- 
ference believes that cooperation among consumers in the 
purchase of their supplies, and among producers in the mar- 
keting of their products, will tend to stabilize both demand 
and supply, and offer legitimate opportunity for reduction in 
the margin between producer and consumer. 


13. UNEMPLOYMENT AND PART TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 
O NE fundamental problem which underlies any considera- 
tion of the effective use of the productive capacities of our 
country is the problem of unemployment. So long asa great 
body of men and women capable of doing productive work 
are unemployed, the total industrial output of the nation will 
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The human side of the atin is even more impo: tan 
than its economic aspects. i i tar 
only because of their relation to hiss welfare. The fear ¢ 
unemployment is the permanent pervading background for ; 
large number of our population. The fact of unemploymer 
is a breeder of discontent, resentment and bitterness. 


There is no single solution. Urgent need exists for a 
immediate and thorough study of the problem by individu 
industries so that analysis of the conditions in each may sug 
gest appropriate measures of amelioration. Otherwise ti 
country will be confronted with the demand for legislatie 
still on trial in those countries which have adopted it, at 
will be without the information necessary to a wise choice @ 
remedies. The situation presents a challenge to Americay 
ingenuity and initiative, to develop methods suitable to 0 ci 
industrial fabric and consonant with American institutions, 

Part time employment is closely related to unemploymen 
Its principal causes are, first, seasonal demand for the prea 
ucts; second, insufficient car enn at the time when deliver 
is feauived® third, individual or collective dissatisfaction witi 
the wages and conditions of employment; fourth, breakage | i 
the equipment of the plant. The aggregate economic los 
from these causes is enormous, and the individual hardship 
produced are frequently important factors in industrial unres 

Earnest and partially successful efforts are being put fort? 
in the needle trades to overcome the injurious effects of se 
sonal occupation by using the product as a basis of credit t 
finance continuous operations instead of rushing the work i| 
four separate seasons within the year. Methods are now beint 
devised by the Coal Commission to solve the first and secony 
questions, in connection with coal mining operations by havinr 
the railroads, public utilities, steel plants, and other larg 
consumers purchase and store the largest portion of their coa 
supply during the dull season in the trade, thereby relieving thl 
congestion during the busy season, and making the car suppl) 
more universally available throughout the year. The need fa 
such steps is emphasized by the fact that in the bituminow 
coal industry there is apparently a loss, through broken time 
of approximately 90 days per employee per year. As a resuh 
of this condition, 30 per cent more men than would otherwis 
be needed are engaged in mining the country’s coal and th 
wages of the men are consequently less than the attainagy 
maximum. 

The present efforts embody the first systematic attempt ¢ 
find a remedy. The experiments have not been of sufficien 
magnitude or duration to give a proper estimate of the poss: 
ble results, but the Conference is of the opinion that effor? 
of this character should be encouraged in all of the industrie 
that lend themselves to such arrangements, and methoé 
should be provided by which credits can be furnished fe 
carrying the purpose into effect, properly safeguarded to pre 
tect the public against hoarding a greater amount of materi: 
than the ensuing period of seasonal demand can absorb. 

There are certain fields of activity in which these methoc 
cannot be applied, such as the building industry, but even i 
these fields substantial relief can be obtained. It is well know 
that a considerable number of men engaged in building occup: 
tions, are by virtue of the nature of the work, compelled t 
move from place to place where buildings are being erecte 
in order to secure a maximum of employment. They hav 
therefore, i in many instances acquired migratory habits. Builk 
ing operations are no longer purely local. Such enterprise 
frequently extend into a number of states, east and west, nort 
and south. By a common understanding among architect 
builders and workmen, outdoor work in the South can | 
planned for and conducted during the late fall, winter an 
early spring, so as to provide for the surplus migratory labc 
from the North. The work in the North can be so arrange 
as to get the largest possible amount under cover before tt 
inclemency of winter prevents outdoor operations. By th 
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jeans employment can be provided during the dull season for 
yivery considerable amount of resident labor. 


«) The erection of public works by government, local and 
»deral, has a direct relation to the subject, and may be made 
one of the most useful approaches to the general problem of 
themployment and part time employment. If large public 
Jorks programs are undertaken at times either of general un- 
jnployment or of local seasonal periods of low employment 
emand, they will provide substitute employment for large 
mbers of men, and substantially reduce the individual hard- 
1ips of the workers and the economic loss to the community. 
‘af, on the other hand, programs of road building and other 
ilublic work are initiated at times of general industrial ac- 
vity, and at seasons of high agricultural demand for labor, 
glne activities of the state may seriously hamper private initia- 
ve, may place an unnecessary burden upon farmers, and will 
t eclude the possibility of applying such work to alleviate 
“nemployment. 

The third cause, namely, individual or collective dissatis- 
action with the wages and conditions of employment, leads 
fato the consideration of one of the great phenomena in Amer- 
‘kan industrial life—the so-called turnover of labor. There is 
}o other country in the world where the turnover of labor is so 
@remendous. In normal times it is nothing unusual to find 
iistablishments in which the turnover is two hundred to three 
Hundred ‘per cent. per annum; that is, in which it requires the 
hiring of two hundred to three hundred workmen during the 
Wear to maintain an organization of one hundred. Such a con- 
jlition naturally reduces efficiency. There is not only the loss 
if time incident to the change of men, but no man can be 
thoroughly efficient in his job until he has become familiar with 
nis machine, his shop, the characteristics of his shopmates and 
Foreman, and the hundred and one other details that go to 
inake up the sum total of his shop surroundings. Turnover is 
‘he individualistic strike. It represents the unorganized work- 
man dissatisfied with conditions, or the organized workman 
anable or unwilling to interest his fellows in a collective pro- 
test. It produces in the aggregate much more loss of time than 
Vs involved in all of the strikes of trade unions, or spontaneous 
tollective protest. “The causes are numerous and vary with 
Nifferent shops and different communities. “They may exist 


he lack of proper housing and transportation facilities in- 
icreases the movement of workmen from job to job. Instances 
of this sort are on record in which the turnover has been as 
thigh as one hundred per cent. a week for a prolonged period. 
o efficiency can be obtained under such circumstances. 


| The Conference recommends that some agency in every 
festablishment be specifically intrusted with the duty of inquir- 
ling into and, as far as possible, correcting the conditions that 
jproduce such grave and undesirable results. 

| The fourth cause, namely, breakage in the equipment of the 
‘plant, is so directly a problem of management, and has such 
jimmediate bearing upon the return on the capital invested, 
that engineering skill is being continuously applied to reduce it 
jto a minimum. Except as concerns safety, this cause therefore, 
may be properly intrusted to the intelligent self-interest of the 
Management. Where that is not sufficient to promote safety, 
it is the duty of the state to step in, as it has done very gener- 
ily, and use its police powers in protecting the health and 
safety of workers. 


14. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT CLEARING 
HOUSE 


eye problem of unemployment is aggravated by the fact 
that at the present time there is no adequate method for 
‘mobilizing such so-called labor reserve as, in spite of all efforts 
to reduce unemployment, may at any given time actually exist. 
At the présent time there are many labor reserves but no mobil- 
ized reserve. he creation of a Federal Reserve System in bank- 
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ing has mobilized and coérdinated the nation’s credit reserves. 
Under such a system the nation can transact a larger volume 
of business on a given capital and credit than would be attain- 
able under a system of separate banks acting individually in 
their localities. Similarly the country’s productive capacity 
can be increased by the creation of a unified system of labor 
exchanges, making what is in effect a single labor reserve that 
can be drawn on by industry in any part of the nation. 


The Conference recommends establishing a system of em- 
ployment exchanges, municipal, state and federal, which shall 
in effect create a national employment service. “The employ- 
ment problem is in the first instance a local problem. ‘The 
first objective must be the placement of local men in local 
establishments in order to keep as large a number of the 
employees as possible at home with their families. But no 
purely local approach to the problem is, or can be effective. 
Labor surplus and labor shortage exist side by side within the 
country at the same time, although not necessarily within the 
same state. Carpenters or machinists may be out of work in 
Chicago at the same time that there is a demand for such 
artisans in Pennsylvania. 


Perhaps more important is the constant problem of bring- 
ing labor from the towns and cities to the farms, both locally, 
and in times of great seasonal demand for farm operations 
when the need of the farmer requires the more extensive 
transfer of labor, from both his own and neighboring states. 


Experience during the war has proved these general prin- 
ciples to be true in a period of high employment demand; 
they are even more generally applicable in normal times. 
Until a system shall exist for the gathering of information by 
the municipalities and states, and its exchange through a fed- 
eral agency, jobs will be seeking workers and workers seeking 
jobs at the same time, but at different places, and a consequent 
national loss in production will result. 


The matter is not, and cannot be satisfactorily dealt with 
merely by private agencies, local and competitive in character, 
and operating at best within a narrow geographic field. The 
nation has so vital and persisting an interest in maintaining 
the industrial product, and in reducing the hardships due to 
unemployment, that it must interest itself in the problem. 


At the present time seventeen states maintain public 
employment offices. The work of these agencies was co- 
ordinated during the period of the war through the United 
States Employment Service—a federal agency which further- 
more opened offices in states having no state service, and thus. 
established a system national in scope. “This system has vir- 
tually lapsed with the return of the country to a peace footing. 
To secure decentralized administration in the states, under the 
supervision of its citizens, to avoid the establishment of a 
federal bureaucracy, to foster the development of such service 
throughout the nation, the Conference recommends the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation by the Congress, making pro- 
vision for an employment clearing house under federal con-. 
trol, which shall allot to the several states that have estab- 
lished, or shall establish state employment offices, their pro- 
portionate share of the federal appropriation, but not exceed- 
ing to any state the amount that shall be appropriated from 
state funds for this purpose. This cooperative relation be- 
tween federal and state governments has been followed in 
other fields and may well be extended to the employment 


field. ae 
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Such a service, if it is to succeed, must obviously have be 
full cooperation of employers and employees. The war emer- 
gency developed some weaknesses in administration, which in 
the opinion of the Conference can wisely be corrected in the 
light of such experience. To justify the cooperation of both 
parties the needs of both must be served impartially. To 
insure such service the Conference recommends that commit- 
tees equally representative of employers and employees be 
selected to advise and assist in administration. 
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N presenting these recommendations the Conference 
desires to emphasize that they are not merely designed to 

" tide over a troublesome period of economic readjustment. 
Many of the evils which we have pointed out were in 
existence before the war, and will remain in existence if steps 
are not taken to remedy them. The machinery of cooperation 
and adjustment which we recommend we believe to have per- 
manent value as an agency of industrial progress. At the 
same time, it should be borne in mind that today, when the 
sense of the magnitude and danger of social unrest is still 
acutely upon us, when we have not yet reverted to settled 
habits of thought and action, when our economic life is still 
in a state of readjustment, it may be possible to establish 
ideals and set up machinery which the inertia of a later day 
may defeat. Not with any feeling of panic, not with any 
hysterical haste, but sanely and sensibly we urge that these 
reforms be put into effect. And we do so with the belief that 
they will not only contribute largely toward the elimina- 
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tion of the causes of industrial strife, but that they will make 
for the introduction, in American industry, of those demo 
cratic principles which constitute the most precious heritags 
of the American citizen. 
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